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QHAPTEa V 

Ott THE'sECTrLAEISATIOW OfI POLITICS. 

• 

Tho Secnlarisation of Politics consists of two partS: the 
elimination of Theological Interests from the MotiTes of 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

(omiiinucd') 

ON PERSECUTION. 


Part II. 


THE niSTOEY OF l^EllSECUTiON. 

The con.sidcrations I Lave adduced in the first part 
of this chapter will be sufifieicnt, to show how in¬ 
jurious have been the effects of the doct:ffiTie of exclu¬ 
sive salvation. We, have still, however, one conse¬ 
quence to examine, before which all others fade into 
insignificance. I mean, erf course, religious persecu¬ 
tion. This, whk:h is perllhjis the most fearful of all 
the evils that men h%ve iuflicted^nponP their fellows, 
is the direct practical result of the^inciplcs we have 
hithei'to considered in their spcjj-alative a!n:)oct. If 
men believe with an intense aiSl realising faifh that 
their own view of a disputed question is tyuc beyond 
all possibility of mistake, if they further belfeve that 
those who adopt other views will be doomed by flie 
Almighty to an eternity of misery which,'with the 
same moral disposition but with a difi'erent belief, 
they would have escaped, these men will, sooner or 
VOL, II. B 
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later, persecute to ‘ the full extent of their power. 
Jf you s^eak' to them of the physical and mental 
suffering which persecution prdduccs, or of the sin- 
, cerity gjid unselhsh heroism of its vic^tinis, they will 
reply' that su6h arguments rest altogether on the 
inadeqiiacy of your realisation of the doctrine they 
believe. What suffei^g that man can inflict can be 
•awparable to the eternal misery of ^ who embrace 
the doctrine of the heretic ? What claim can human 
virtues have to our forbearance, if the Almighty 
.punishes the mere profession of error as a crime of 
the deepest turpitude ? If you encountered a lunatic 
who, in his fi’euzy, was inflicting on multitudes around 
him a death of ‘the most prolonged and excruciating 
agony, would you not .feel justified in arresting his 
career by erery means in your power—by taking his 
life if you could not othenvisc attain your object ? 
But if you knew that this man was inflicting not 
temporal but etcKial death, if he was not a guiltless 
though dangerous madman, but one whose conduct 
you believed to involve the most heinous criminality, 
would you not a<jt with still loss compunction or 
hesitation ? ' Arguments from expediency, though 
they may induce men under some special circum¬ 
stances to refrain fjtjm persecuting, will never m.ake 
them adopt the«principle of toleration. In the first 
place, tBose who%>lieve,that the religions service of 
the heretic is an act positively offensive to the Deity 
will alt^aj% feel disposed to put down that act if it is 
in their power,^ven though they cannot change the 

' As %. Thomas Aquinas statim, ex quo de Iiseresi con- 
says, ‘Si falsarii pecunito vel vincuntnr, possunt non solum 
alii malefaetoros statim per so- oxcommunicari sod et juste oc- 
culares principes juste morti cidi.’ (Summa, pars ii. qu. xi. 
traduntur.multomagis haeretici art. iii.) 
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mental disposition from -wliick it springs. In the 
next place, they will soon perceive tliatithe intdj;- 
vention of the civil* ruler can e:^rcise almost as 
much influence upon belief as upon ;^rofessioji. For, 
although there is indeed a certain orddr and sequence 
in the history of opinions, as in the phasesT of civi¬ 
lisation it reflects, which cannot be altogether .de¬ 
stroyed, it is^ot the less true that man can gr<sjf y 
accelerate, retard, 6r modify its co'irse. Tl^e opi¬ 
nions of ninety-nine persons out of every hundred are 
formed mainly by education, and a (Grovernmont can 
decide in whose hands the national education is to 
be placed, what subjects it is to comprise, and what • 
principles it is to convey. The opinions of the great 
majority of those who ema»cipatc themselves from 
the prejudices of their education are th<i results in a 
great measure of reading and of discussion, and a 
Government can prohibit all books and can expel all 
teachers that are adverse to the •doctrines it holds. 
Indeed, the simple fact of annexing certain penalties 
to the profession of "particular opinions, and rewards 
to the profession of op])Osite ojjinions, while it will 
undoubtedly make many*bypocrites, will also make 
many converts.* For any one who attentively observes 
the process that is* pursued iji the formation of 
opinions must be aware that, eve* when a train of 
argument has preceded theif adojiJ;Jbn,they £tlre usually 
much less the result.of pure reasoning than f>f the 
action of innumerable distorting influences which are 
continually deflecting our judgments. Among these 
one of the most powerful is self-interest.^ When a 
man desires very earnestly to embrace a certain class 
of doctrines, either in order to join a particular pro¬ 
fession, or to please his friends, or to acquire peace 
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of mind, or to rise in llio world, or to gi-alify liis 
jj^stous, ttv to gain that intellectual reputation which 
is sometimes concocted with thfc profession of certain 
.opinion^, ho will usually attain lii's desire. Ho may 
be firmly respited to make any sacrifice rather than 
profess what he does not believe, yet stUl his affections 
will endow their objecte with a magnetism of ■which 
Itr^ perhaps entirely unconscious. Hyvill reason not 
to ascertain what is time, but to ascertain whether ho 
can conscientiously affirm certain oj)iiiions to bo true. 
He will insensibly withdraw his attention from the 
objections on oue side, and will concentrate it with 
disproportionate ene>gy upon the other. Ho will 
preface every chnclusion by an argument, but the 
nature of that argumeut will be determined by the 
secret'bias t'f his will. If, then, a Government can 
act upon the wishes of a people, it can exercise a 
considerable influence upon their reason. 

Such are some "of the arguments by which the 
persecutor in the oai’lior stages of Christian history 
might have defended his acts. «And surely the ex¬ 
perience of later tinges has fully corroborated his view 
by showing tliat, in thegrSat conflicts between argu¬ 
ment and persecution, the%ttcr liasdxjen continually 
triumphant. I’ersecjition oxtir|m.ted Christianity from 
Japan ; it crushed the fair promise of the Albigonses ; 
it rooted? out cvefji vestjge of Protestantism from 
Spaiif. * Frame is still ostensibly, and was long in 
truth, the heading champion* of Catholicity, but the 
essential Catholicity of France was mainly due to the 
massacro^f St. Bartholomew and the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. England is justly esteemed 
the chief pillar of Protestantism, yet the English 
people remained long poised indecisively between the 
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two creeds till the skilful policy and,the coercive 
laws of Elizabeth determined its vacillation^ Afth# 
Reformation almost eyeiy Govemmrtot prohibited one 
or other religion; and whereas the'njemhers^of the • 
State religion formed at first but a doubtfpl and 
wavering majority, and somgtimes not evcir a ma¬ 
jority, a few generations produced substantial una¬ 
nimity ; and since the policy of coercion has h*4ii 
generally abandoned, and the freest scope been igiven 
for discussion, the relative position cf Protestants and 
Catholics has not been perceptibly changed. 

Before such broad and patent facts as these, the 
few exceptions that maybe addtfccd can have no groat 
^weight, and even those exceptions, when carefully 
examined, will often be fouftd far less real than is 
supposed. Thus, for example, the case of Irela&id i,s 
continually cited. The Irish Catholics, we are told, 
were subject at first to a system of open plunder, 
and then to a long detailed legal jlersecution * which 
was designed to make thorn abandon their faith. All 
the paths of honour' and wealth were monopolised 
by Protestants, while shackles every description 
hampered the Catholics i^ all the relations of Hfe. 
Yet these only 'clung the closer to their faith on 
account of the stomft that assailed it. That very 
acute observer, Arthur Young, declffted at the close 
of the pencil laws, that tl>e :;^l*tivo proportion of 
Catholics to Irotestants had not been Itt all reduced 
—^if anything rather the reverse—and thaf those who 
denied this admitted that, at the past rate of conver¬ 
sions, 4,000 years would be required to make Ireland 

' For Ihoir details see Par- hut the legislative assaults on 
nell, PenaZ Laws. In oominou Irish Catholicism began with 
parlance, tlie ‘ penal laws ’ date ISlizahctb. 
from the treaty of Limerick, 
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Protestant. Jn the Irish Parliament it was stated 
that‘ 71 y&irs of the p.enal system had only produced 
4,055 converts* | 

This«tatemejit*may at first sight appear to furnish 
an extremely strong argument, but it completely 
omits the most importapt element of Irish ecclesias¬ 
tical histoiy. In Ireldind the old faith marhed the 
dtV^ion between two races, it was the««ymbol of the 
natioiml spirit, it was upheld by all the passions of 
a groat patriotic struggle, and its, continuance simply 
attests the vitality of a political sentiment. Wlien 
every other northern nation abandoned Catholicism, 
the Irish still retained it out of antipathy to their 
oppressors, and in every great insurrection the actu¬ 
ating spirit was mainlj^ political. Of all the out¬ 
breaks agaifist the English power, that of 1C41 was 
probably the most passionate and most vindictive. 
In that rebellion one Englishman of distinction was 
exempt from,the hostility that attached to his race. 
He was treated with the most respectful and even 
affectionate deference, and when he died, he was 
home to the gi^avowith all the honours the rebel 
army could afford. That^ Englishman was Bishop 
Bedell, the councillor of Sarpi aiid*of De Dominis, 
and the founder o^Proselytisra tn Ireland.* 

iSuch was the ^irit that was displayed by the Irish 
Catholips in the mi^t(>of»one of their mogt ferocious 

' The ver;; curious life of Pnotestantisra of Bedell in the 
Bedell, byihis son-in-law Alex- fact that when the insurgents 
anijcr Clogy, whichiwas written who retained him prisoner gave 
in 1641-2, and which formed him permission to perform the 
the basis hf the narrative of Anglican service freely with his 
Burnet, was printed from the friends, he availed himself of 
MSS. in the British Museum in that permission to celebrate the 
1862. We have an amusing thanksgiving for the 6th of 
instance of the uncompromising November. 
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outbreaks ; and surely no one who is acquainted witli 
the history of Ireland since the Union wtll inm^ne 
that the repeal of fhe persecutin'^ jcode has in any 
degree mitig&ted their zeal. While their infVienee iu 
the State has been immeasurably augmented, while 
their number has increased with a rapidity .that was 
only broken by the frightfui* famine and enoigration 
that more tl|jyi decimated their ranks, the secte'.sian 
spirit that actuates'them has become continually more 
conspicuous. It may indeed be truly said that of all 
civilised countries Ireland is that in which public 
opinion is governed most habitually by theological 
consideialious, and in which* the most momentous 
secular interests are most continually subordinated to 
the conflicts of rival clergy* The causes of this de- 
ploi’ablc condition I have not now to investigate. It 
is sufficient to say that it exists in spite of the abro¬ 
gation of the persecuting laws. If there was one 
secular question which the Irish Catholics pursued 
with an intense and genuine ardour, it was the 
struggle for the repeal of the Union. Itor a long 
series of years they maintained ^hat struggle with a 
combination of enthusiiftim, of perseverance, and of 
self-saci'ilice, sftch as has been seldom evinced in a 
political contest, and they invariably fiased their claim 
on the broad principle that the Icsi’m of government 
in any country should be iletgr®iined by tBe^majoiity 
of its inhabitants. Jlut no sooner htai that principle 
come into collision wfth the Church, nfl sooner had 
its triumph menaced the security oi' the Vatican^and 
wrested two provinces from the Pope, than all this 
was clianged. The teaching of Davis and of O’Connell 
was at once forgotten. The bond that had so long 
connected the Irish Catholics with liberalism was 
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broken, and the whole pai’ty pressed forward, with an 
alq/ 3 rity tlnlt would be ludicrous if it were not pitiable, 
to unite thoinselyef with the mo^t retrogressive poli- 
t'cians hj Europe, and to discard and trdnyde on the 
principles they had so long and so ontluisiasticiilly 
raaintainccL 

These considerations sliow that the intonso energy 
of Jvish Catholicism cannot bo altogf tlj^r attributed 
to religious persecution. Much tlio'samo qualilication 
may be applied to the case of tlio English dissenters. 
The Anglican Church, it is sometimes .said, pcrsecotcd 
with great cruelty those who sepamted from her ec¬ 
clesiastical govemmoiih; yet, eovcrtheless, the (lisscu- 
ters became so jxfworlul thiit they shuttered both the 
C'liurcJi .and the Ci’oivn, anil broncht the king and the 
Arelibi.s'iioji of. Canterbury to the scatlbhl. But this 
is a palpable mi.sropresentation. The extreme ser¬ 
vility which the English Church manitested to the 
most tyrannical of sovereigns, and the bitter perse¬ 
cution it directed against all adverfso communions, 
had together made Puritanism dhe representative 
and the symbol of democracy. The rebellion was 
simply the outburst of political liberalism, inf ensificd, 
indeed, but by no means created, by the cxasjxjration 
of the dissenters! It rcnjresented tlito hatred of political 
tyranny much moiSj than the hatred of episcopacy. 
After two dr throe flu6iti}a%)ns a period arrived when 
the Chtirch of‘England was greatly depressed, and 
the Toleration Act was passed" which, though very 
defective in theoiy, accorded a large measure of prac¬ 
tical liberty to all classes of dissenters. Those who 
maintain that persecution can only strengthen the 
system against which it is directed, might have ex¬ 
pected that this act would have produced a diminu- 
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tion of dissent, or, at least, a relaxation of its prin¬ 
ciples. But the result was prijeiscly oppo^te. ifbout 
the time when the acjtwas passed, tiig dissenters were 
estimated rather more than one twQnty-thind of the 
population of England; less tl n a century after they 
were estiniated at oiie-fourth.‘ In 7.eal the Metho¬ 
dists will bear comparison with the Puritans, and if 
the animositjL hetwoen Anglioanf and dissentetj-’is 
mitigated, this has not been because dissent h«is been 
attracted to the Ohpreh, but because the Church has 
been penetrated by the doctiines of dis.sent. 

Tie foregoing arguments appear to me to prove, 
not, indeed, that persecution iff a good thing, or even 
that it can invariably effect the object for which it is 
employed, but that it has, 8,s a matter of fact, exer¬ 
cised an enormous influence over the belief oT man- 
J:ini], The two main causes of theological cha:.ges 
seem to bo the appearance from time to time of great 
religious teachers, and the succession of the phases of 
civilisation. The first cast abroad the seeds of re¬ 
ligious truth ; the .'fccond provide the different atmo¬ 
spheres by which those seeds ar^ in turn developed. 
But, while this law is prqilucing a continual modifi¬ 
cation of opinions, which is moi’e or l^ss felt through 
the entire communfty, it loaviJ^ free scope for the 
operation of many minor influenedi, which cause in 
the same period a considerablp *diversity of ^realised 
belief, and a still greater diversity of ][irofession. Of 
these influences the intervention of govcj'nment is 
probably the mo.st poweuful. It is certainly far n»ore 
powerful than any direct polemical discussion. Mil¬ 
lions of devoted Catholics and miUions of devoted 


‘ Sec a note in Buckle, UMory of Civilisation, vol. i. p. 385. 
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Protestants would, at the present hour, repudiate in¬ 
dignantly Tthei"r present belief but for tlie coercive 
enactments of foumer rulers ; add there is scarcely a 
country^ whie^ithe prevailing "faith i^not in some 
degree due to b/gone legislation. But whether or not 
this be tnie is, in reality, immaterial to my argument; 
for, however strongly the reader may deny the efficacy 
of psi’secution upon belief, it is certain t^t until lately 
it was deemed indisputable. It is hlso certain that, in 
ages when the doctrine of exclusive salvation is fully 
realised, the spirit of faith will be so exalted that the 
ruler will never question for a moment the justice of 
his belief. Now, when men are firmly convinced 
that the highest bf all 2)ossible objects is to promote 
the interests of their faith, and that by the employ¬ 
ment of force they can most fully attain that object, 
their persecution will be measured by their power 
and their zeal.* 

These are the general logical antecedents of jier- 
secution, and they are quite sufficient to account for 
all its atrocities, without imputing any sordid motives 
to the persecutor. ^ There is, however, one other 
consideration that excrciscW. a very imjiortant in¬ 
fluence in the same direction—I mean the example 
of the Jewish legisUtore. Wlaen wo now read of 
such scenes as thewiassacres of Canaan, the slaughter 
of the jniests of ‘IJaal, pr the forcible reforms of 
Josiah,* they can scarcely bo sq,id to present them- 

' This \(4s the OTiiaion ex- must soon think about the 
pressed by Charles James Fox. nioans; and if by cutting oif 
‘ The only foundation for tolo- one generation ho can save 
ration,’ho said, ‘ is a degree of many future ones from hell 
scepticism, and without it there fire, it is his duty to do it.’ 
can bo none, l^or if a man be- (Itogers, iVcoifeefiojiS, p. 4‘J.) 
licres in the saving of souls, he 
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Holros to the mind as having any very definite appli¬ 
cation to tlio present. Those who do <ot regiji'd 
them as the natural products of an imperfect civi¬ 
lisation, re^Jrd them at least as belonging Ip a disr 
pensation so entirely exceptional .Ts*to be removed 
altogether from the ordinary conditions of society. 
Eut in the early Church, an3*in the sixteenth century, 
they were loijjied upon in a very different light. • The 
relations of an established religion to the Staje were 
mainly derived from tie Old Testament. The Jewish 
wns deemed .a type of the Christian Church, and the 
policy that was commended in the one was regarded 
as at least not blamable in* the other. Now the 
Levitieal code was the first code df religions perse¬ 
cution that had ever ajipeaned among mankind. It 
pronounced idolatry to he not simply ^in error, but 
a crime, and a crime tliat must be expiated with 
blood.' 

The opinions of the Fathers on the subject were 
divided. Those who wrote when a pagan or heretical 
power was supreme were the champions of toleration. 
Those who wrote when tlie Church was in the as¬ 
cendency usually inclined to persecution. Tertnllian 
during the pagan * and ifilary of Poitiers during the 

' On the influence of this cap. ^tjii., idolatra cduccbatur 
coinninnd on Christian perse- ad porta* civitatis, et lapidilms 
cution, see Haylcf, C'ontnuns-/cs obniobatur.’ (Z)« (iaifiol. Insiit. 
(tWrer, pt.'ii. fli.iv., and some p.^^.) Taylor, us noticing 
striking remarks in Keiuui, Vit this argumrfit, finely dhys that 

JfVw, pp. .112-413 ; to Which Christ, by refusing to permit 
I may add as an illustration hi.s apostles to cail down fire 
the following passage of Si- like EliaS on the misbeliever, 
manms' Hicretici portinaces clearly indicated his separation 
publice in conspectu populi from the intolerance of Juda- 
comhurendi sunt; cl id fieri ism. {Liberty of Prophesying, 
eolot extra portas civitatis: sec. 22.) 
quemudmodum olim, in Deut. * Apol. cap. xxiv. 
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Arian ' persecution, were tlio most coTispicnons arlvo- 
ciites ftf th<^duty of ahs^hiic and complete toleration, 
and several pass^cs tending, though less strongly, 
ill the same direction, emanated from ofhQr Fathers 
during seasons oY adversity.* It should, however, be 
mentioneS. that Lactantius, in the reign of Constan¬ 
tine, asserted the iniquity of persecution quite as 
strongly as any previous writer,® and also that the 
later Fathers, while defendintr the milder forms of 


’ Ad Auxentium. 

^ The reader may find a full 
statement of the passiigos from 
the Fathers fiivouraUe to to’o- 
ratioii in Whitby, On Laws 
against Heretics (1723, pub¬ 
lished anonymously); Taylor, 
Lilirrty of l^rojiltcsyinff ; llayle, 
CVin//’uin5“/ostte«ir( r, andmany 
other boohs. The oilier side of 
the question has been developed, 
among other writers, by Palmer, 
On the Church ; hluzzareUi, Si- 
maiieas. Paramo, and all the 
other old writers on the Inqui¬ 
sition. There is, I thinlr, an 
imparti.il view of the t^holo 
*- subjoet in Jlilman, History of 
Christianity. Soe, too, lllack- 
stone's Commeulnri^s, b. iv. ch. 
iv. « 

’ In.<!t. lib. V. e. xx. JJlctan- 
tius embraeeij Christianity dur¬ 
ing the pqfseeution of iJiav^p- 
tian, but it appoirs almost 
certain that lys Institutions 
were niainlf written, or at 
least oublishod, at Trives dur¬ 
ing the reign of Constantine, 
and he never abandoned the 
tolerant maxim.s he proclaimed. 
This wa.s espr .daily creditable 
to him, as he was tutor to the 
son of Constantine, and conse¬ 


quently Singularly tempted to 
avail him.self of the arm of 
power. Unfortunately, this very 
eloquent writer, who was cer¬ 
tainly one of the ablest in the 
early (Tiurch, pc ssessed com¬ 
paratively little influence on 
account of his passion for para¬ 
dox. lie maintained that no 
Christian might engage in war¬ 
fare. or execute a capital son- 
teiK-o; he was one of the strong¬ 
est assertors of the opinion that 
God the Father had a figure (a 
controversy rai.sed hy Origen), 
and ho was accused of denying 
the personality of the Holy 
Giioat. ‘ Lac’tantins,’ said Jc- 
ibme, ‘ quasi, quidam fluvius 
oloquentim Tulliaiue, utinum 
tan; nosVra confirmarc potuisset, 
quam facile aliona dostruxit 1 ’ 
(Hjilst. lib. ii. epist. 11.) The 
works of Lactautiup woro con¬ 
demned by a eSuncil presided 
over .by Pope G elasius in the 
5th century. See Alexandri 
Hist. Kcclesiastica (Paris, IC99), 
tom. iv. pp. 100-103 ; Ampirc, 
Hist, litiiruire de la France, 
tom. i. pp. 218-223. Some of 
the peculiar notions of Lactan- 
tins appeared at a later period 
among the Waldenses. 
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coercion, seldom or never wislied death to be the 
penalty of heresy. In this respect the trtlyjdoxjseem 
to have been for a •time Iioifourably distinguished 
from the Afkans. On one occasion* in the reign of 
the Arian emperor Valens, no less thaiVeighty Catholic 
ecclesiastics are said to have been imprisoned in a 
ship at sea and treacherously, burnt.* 

Still, from the very moment the Church obtained 
civil power under Constantine, the general piinciple 
of coercion was admitted and acted on both asjainst 
the Jews, the lieretfcs, and the pagans. The first had 
at this time become especially obnoxious, on account 
of a strong Jndaising rnovomejit wbicli bad produced 
one or two heresies and many apostasies, and tbey 
were also accused of assailing ‘ with stones and other 
manifestations of rage ’ those who abandoned their 
feitb. Constantine provided against these evils by a 
law, in which be condemned to the -flames any Jew who 
threw stones at a Christian convert, and at the same 
time rendered it penal for any Chi-istia'h to become a 
Jew.® Against the Arian and Doiiatist heretics, bis 
measures were more energetic. Their churches were 
destroyed, their assemblies v^e forbidden, their 
bishops banislsid, their vfritings burnt, and all who 
concealed those votings tlir|ateii«fl with death. 

* Socrates, jib. iv. c. xvi. in SpaTn* 

The Donatists were also ficreo ‘ Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 8. 
pereecutorsj jnd Ne.s,orius Tb^postate ‘ suetiwebit meri- 
showed his sentiments slearly tas pmnas.’^ConstantTus after- 
enough when he said to the wards made th* penalty eonfis- 
Emperor, ‘give mo the earth cation of goods. *A Jew who 
purged firom heretics, and I married % Christian incjirred 
will give you heaven.’ The the penalty of death. See, on 
Spanish Arians scorn to have this department of legislation, 
originated the intense intole- Bedarrido, Hist, des Juifs, pp. 
ranee that has been perpetuated 16-20. 
from generation to generation 
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Some of tho Donai.ists were actually condemned 
to* d^iath, \but* the sentence was remitted, and any 
blood that was at this*time shed* seems to have been 

due to the excesSve turbulence of tho Citvlumcelliones, 

• • • 

a sect of Donatt&ts whose principles and acts appear 
to have'been perfectly incompatible with the tran¬ 
quillity of the State.* 

The policy of Constantine towards the pagans is 
involved in considerable obscurity, and I have al¬ 
ready in a former chapter sketched its principal 
features. During the first years \)f his reign, while 
the ascendency of Christianity was very doubtful, 
and while the pagan licinius was still his colleague 
in the empire, he showed marked tolerance towards 
the adliorents of the old^supenstitions, and when his 
law against private or ma,gical sacrifices had created 
a considerable panic among them, ho endeavoured to 
remove the impression by a proclamation in which 
he authorised in the most express terms the worship 
in the templds.''* Besides this, he still rctfiined tho 
old imperial title of Pontifex Maximus,® and does not 
appear to have altogether discarded the functions it 

.O 

' Milmar, History of Chris- title of ‘ Inquisitors of the 
tianily, vol. xi. pp. 372-375. "Jj'iiith.’ Optitus in the reign 
See also the revj®w of these of Constantino advocated tho 
measures in Palmer, 0» the mass.icre of tho Donatists on 
Church, vol. ii. p. iHaC. The the ground of tho Old Testa- 
first law tha* has come down to meut precedents (seo Milman). 
ns, in Tii^iich tho penaAy of * ‘Additear^spublicasatque 
death is*annexed fb the simple doluhra, et consuetudinis vestrae 
profession of a heresy, is law celebrate solemnia: nec enim 
9 Be HmreMcu in the Thoodo- prohibemus preterifae usurpa- 
sian* Code. It was •made by tionis ofiicia libera luce trae- 
Theodosius the Great, and was tari.’— Cod, Th. lib. ix. tit. 16, 
applicable only to some sects cc. i. ii. 

of Manichaeans. It is worthy • Tho first emperor who re¬ 
ef notice that this is also the fused it was Gratian (Zosimus, 
first law in which wo meet the book iv.), 
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jiiiplicd. As, however, bis position ^became more 
strong, and especialJj after thg defeat of Aciiiifls »’n 
324, he gradually changed his policy^ By forbidding 
the prefect^ Shd gorernors to pay any respect to th» 
idols, ho jdaced the government of tBe provinces in 
Christian hands.* About 330, ho went stilhfurther, 
and if we believe the unaninions testimony of the 
ecclesiastical .historians, he prohibited the tefnple 
worship. This enactment has not come down* to us, 
but the prohibition is expressly and unequivocally 
asserted by both Eusebius, Sozomer, and Theodoret,* 
and Libanius tolls us that the penalty of holding 
converse with the old gods ^as death.* Eusebius 
notices some temples that were at lliis time closed, 
and speaks of similar measures as being very com¬ 
mon ; but, at the same time, we have •deci.sive evi¬ 
dence that the pagan worship wa.s connived at in 
many and probably most parts of the empire, that 
temples were dedicated, and thte ceremonies per¬ 
formed without molestation or concealment.^ It is 
» 

' Eusebius, Vila Const, lib. sua, Libanii Ojiera (ed. 1627), 
ii. ce. xliv. xlv. vol. ii.^. 11-) However, iu his 

See Eusebius, Vita ConsiP oration Pro Tnnplis, Libanius 
lib. ii. ce. xliv. xlj., lib. iv. c.» says distirctly th.it Constautine 
xxiii.; Tlieodoret, lib. vi. c. did not distjrb the wwsliip of 
xxi.; .Sezoraen, lib. iii. m xvii. the tetiplep. It is hard to re- 
Eusebius repeats this assertion concile tlwse two passages with 
over and over again; See Mil- each other, and tlje last with 
mtm. History Christianity, thn^Hatements of Eusebius; 
vol. ii. pp. 460—164 (od. 1840). but I snppos* the fact'is that 

“ Speaking of his youtll, Li- the law was u^de, but was 
banius says: ‘ Plus apud I)eos generally suffered t^ be inope- 
qnam apud homines in terra rative. • , 

conversabattu, tametsi lex pro- * See a great deal of evidence 
hiberet, quam audenti violaro of this in Bougiiot, Dccadau-i: 
capitis pffina fuit. Venimtamen du. Polytldisnte. But it is ab- 
cum illis ipsis vitam agens et surd to speak of Constantine, 
iniqnam legem et impium legis- as M. Beugnot does, as an 
latorem deridebat.’ {He Vita apostle of tolerance. Conni- 
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only by taking into account the extreme laxity of 

tl)o ttdmikistfation of law at this period of lloman 
history, that we can estimate aright the position of 
.the pagans, fhc goTcmuienfwas .strongly hostile 
to their faith* hut was as yet restrained by their 
numberfi; the habitual policy was therefore gitidually 
to destroy their jiolitica'i importance, and by laws di¬ 
rected ostensibly against magic to suppress those por¬ 
tions pf worship wJjich were not fudend the essentials, 
but formed what may be called the religions luxuries 
of paganism. Other and more "'stringent laws were 
made, but they were geneially in abeyance, or at 
least their execution depended upon political circum- 
stance.s, or upon the disposition of the governors. 
Constantins made laws, distinctly prohibiting every 
form of pagan worship,* but yet there is no fact 
more certain than that this woi’ship continiled till 
the period of Theodosius.* 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the persccu- 

V 

ranee,’ as Burke once said, ‘ is of this very perplexing subject, 
the relaxation of tyranny, and see Milman, Hist, of Oiris- 
not the definition of liberty.’ tiunity, and Gibbon, ch. xxi. 

One of Constantino’s pjrclaina- “ 'J'hus, for example, the pa- 
tions of tolerance seems to have *gan Zosimus tells us expressly 
been posterior to the prohibi-* that in tlin beginning of the 
tion of public sawifices. ’ reigii of Theodosius his coreli- 
* Cod. Th. xvi. 10, ^^4. The gionRits were still at liberty to 
terms of one of thesi»'laws seem worship in tlie temples. The 
to imply that Constantine had history is in a great measure a 
made a similar enact,mo7A;*Cos- repet ition of Jhat of the perse- 
set Hu'porstitiosaerificiorum outwn which the Christians had 
aboleatur in».iniH. Nam qui- themselves endured. Generally 
cunque cov.tra legem dim Frin- they had been allowed freely to 
cip^js Parentis nostri, ot banc celebrate their worship, but 
nostrsc mansuetndinis jussio- from time to time, either 
nem, ansus fuerit sacrificia cele- through popular indignation or 
brare, competens in cum vin- imperial suspicions, there were 
dicta et praesens sententia sudden outbursts of fearful per- 
sxeralux,’ For a full discussion sccution. 
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ting laws of the first century of the Church’s power, 
and indeed such a task would jpe intolerabfy tedious 
on account of the acfivity that was displayed in this 
department, legislation. The Theodosian code, 
which was compiled under TheodosiuS the younger, 
contains no less than sixty-six enactments •against 
heretics, besides many others‘agaiiist pagans, Jews, 
apostates, andynagicianc. It is sufficient to sav that 
at first the Arian measures seem io hav(' been j-ather 
more severe than the Catholic ones, but that the 
scope of the latter was steadily enlarged, and their 
severity increased, till they reached a point that has 
seldom been surpassed. First Hhe pagans weie de¬ 
prived of offices in the State; thhn their secret 
sacrifices were prohibited; then every kind of divi¬ 
nation was forbidden; then the public saarifiees were 
suppressed; and finally the temples were destroyed, 
their images broken, and the entire worsliip con¬ 
demned.* The enforcement of these measures in the 
country districts was the last, the most difficnU, and 
the most melancholy scene of the drama. For in 
those days, when means of commi^ication were very 
tew and ignorance very gehoral, it was quite possible 
for a religions nibvement to gain a complete ascend¬ 
ency in the towns while the peasants were scarcely 
aware of its existence. In their ctlni retreats the 
paroxysms .of change were sel^n felt. still 

continued witlT unfaltering confidence th worship the 
old gods when a new faith had attracted the edu¬ 
cated to its banner, or when scepticism was wither¬ 
ing the beliefs of the past. Multitudes had probably 
scarcely realised the existence of Christianity when 

' See the laws De Templu. 
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the edict arrived which doomed their temples to 
(JestructAn. * Libanjas, who, as the minister of 
Julian, had ex^bited a spirit ol’ tolerance even more 
remarkable than that of his maste//^pleaded the 
peasants’ cauhe with courage, dignity, and pathos. 
The temple, he said, was to them the very eye of 
nature, the symbol and manifestation of a present 
Deity, the solace of all their troubles, the holiest of 
all their joys. If it were overthrown, their dearest 
associations would be annihilated. The tie that 
linked them to the dead would be severed. The 
poetry of life, the consolation of labour, the source 
of faith, would be destroyed.* But these pleas were 
unavailing. Dhdcr Theodosius the Great all the 
temples were razed to the ground, and all forms of 
pagan and heretical worship absolutely prohibited.* 

Such was the persecuting spirit displayed by the 
Christians of the fourth and fifth centuries. It is 
both interesting and important to observe how far it 
was the consequence of a theological developement, 
and what were the stages of that developement. 
The noble protests against persecution which the 
persecuted prelates had uttered form indeed a striking 
contrast to the measures I have related; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, now circumstances produce new opinions, 
and when the "bias of the will is altered, a change 
will soon be maui£v 9 ted in the judgmept. Still, in 
justfee to thh persecutors, it. must be admitted that 

■ Tro Templis-i celebrate their worship till a.d. 

* It is said, however, th.at, .52/), when the Bishop of Borne 
notwithstanding these laws, the sueeeeded in procuring their 
Novatians (probably on account suppression. (Taylor, hiherty 
of the extremely slight diffe- of Prophenyhig, epistle dedicu- 
rence that separated them from tory.) 
the orthodox) were allowed to 
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they were but the logical exponenta of principles 
that had before existed in the Church. ' These unn/ 
ciples were the doctrftie of exclusive salvation, and 
the conceptioEfb of the'guilt of error and of ecclesias¬ 
tical authority. It is very remarlc able, too, that even 
before Constantins some theologians had be^n to 
deduce their rule of conduct‘towards heretics from 
the penal enactments of the Levitical law. To ex¬ 
communicate the hetetic was, they paid, to consign 
him to eternal damnation; a.jd they were justified 
in inflicting this frightful punishment upon those 
■who rebelled against their authority, because the 
ancient idolater had been punished with death.* 
From such a doctrine there was but a" step to perse¬ 
cution. The premises were already formed; it only 
remained to draw the obvious conclusion.« 

There cannot, I think, be much doubt that the 
minds of thes leaders of the Church were so prepared 
by these modes of thought that the eulogies which 
Eusebius unceasingly lavishes upon the persecuting 


' ‘ Neither let those wlfo re¬ 
fuse to obey their bisliops and 
priesits lliink wiljiiii tliemselves 
tliat they are in the way of life 
.and of salvation, fof the iord 
God says in Deuteion#my, 
“ Wlioever will act presump¬ 
tuously, and will not hear the 
priest or the judge, whoever ho 
may be in those ttuys, he shall 
die, and the people will h%ar 
and fear, and do no more pre¬ 
sumptuously.” God commanded 
those to be slain who would not 
obey the priests or the judges 
set over tliem fora time. Then, 
indeed, they were slain with the 
sword while the carnal circum¬ 
cision still remained; hut now, 


since the spiritual circumcision 
hiis begun amid the servants of 
^od, tii^proud and contuma- 
»ious are killed wlicn they are 
cast out of the Church. For 
they caanot live without it; 
for the of God is one, 

and tliero can bo safvation for 
no oi'^oxcept in tlie (^lurch.’ 
(Cyprian, i. ep. 11.) 

That excommiinie^ion is a se¬ 
verer penalty than d^iitli and 
that the OUiirch, having tbe 
power of in Hid ing the first, may 
also inflict the second, was one 
of the arguments of ijellarmine 
in favour of persecution, and 
was answered by Taylor, LAberty 
of Prayhegymg, see. 14. 

2 
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^icts of Constantine were a faithful expression of 
Aefr sentiments. But the writer who was destined 
to consolidate^ the whole systfem of persecution, to 
furnish the arppiments of all its later uefenders, and 
to give to it the sanction of a name that long silenced 
every pleading of mercy, and became the glory and 
the watchword of evety persecutor, was unquestion¬ 
ably Augustine, on whom more than on any other 
theologian—more perhaps even than on Dominic and 
Innocent—rests the responsibility of this fearful curse. 
A sensualist and a Manichasan, h philosopher and a 
theologian, a saint of the most tender and exquisite 
piety, and a supporter of atrocious persecution, the 
life of this Father exhibits a strange instance of the 
combination of the meat discordant agencies to the 
developemcnt of a single mind, and of the influence 
of that mind over the most conflicting iutere.sts. 
Neither the unbridled passions of his youth, nor the 
extravagances of the heresy he so long maintained, 
could cloud the splendour of his majestic intellect, 
which W'as oven then swecpnig over the whole field 
of knowledge, and acquiring in the most unpropitious 
spheres new elements of’strengfh. In the arms of 
the Sail beauties of Carthage, he'learned to touch 
the chords of passion with aonsummatc skill; and 
the subtleties (if Persian metaphysics, the awful pro¬ 
blems (If the origbv of evil and of tho essence of the 
soul which lie vainly sought to fathom,' gave him a 
sense of tho darkness around us that coloured every 
portion of his teaching. The weight and compass of 
his genius, his knowledge both of men and of books, 
a certain aroma of sanctity that imparled an inex¬ 
pressible charm to all his later writings, and a certain 
impetuosity of character that overbore every obstacle, 
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soon made him the master intellect of'tha* Churcl/. 
Others may have had a larger ^lare in the construc¬ 
tion of her fosmularies—no one since fhe days of the 
apostles infhsed into her a larger iheasure of his 
spirit. He made it his mission to map <jut her 
theology with inflexible pieftjsion, to develope its 
principles to their full consequences, and to *co- 
ordiuate its various parts into one authoritative and 
symmetrical whole. Impatient of doubt, be shrank 
from no conclusion, however unpalatable ; he seemed 
to exult in trampling human instincts in the dust, 
and in accustoming men to act;ppt submissively the 
most revolting tenets. He was tho most staunch 
and enthusiastic defender of jill those doctrines that 
grow out of the habits of mind that load ^to persecu¬ 
tion. No one else had developed so fully the material 
character of the torments of hell, no one else had 
plunged so deeply into the specula,tions of predcsti- 
narianism, very few had dwelt so emphatically on the 
damnation of tho unljaptisod. I'or a time he shrank 
from, and even condemned, perseention ; but he soon 
perceived in it the necessatijr conse^ence of his prin¬ 
ciples. Ho recaptod his coftdem nation ; he flung his 
whole genius into thejjause; he jjBcunfed to it again 
and again, and he became tho frantej- and the repre¬ 
sentative of the theology of intolerance.' 

Strange indeed has been the destiny fff this*i»ian ! 
The most illnstrious of* his contemporario#, in a few 
centurief?, lost their ascendency. Their natfies, in¬ 
deed, still continued in honour, their works were read 
by monkish scholars, but changing modes of thought 

' See his Retract, lib. ii. c. Contra Epist. Parmeniani, c. 
T. ; Epist. xeiii. (in some odi- vii. There are many other pas- 
tions xlviii.) cxxvii. clxxxv.; sages on the subject scattered 
Contra Gaadentium, c. xxv.; through his writings. 
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?,ud feeling soon isolated tliem from the sympathies 
of manland. Alone by tlie power of his geniris, 
Augustine trarersed the lapse of ages with unfading 
influence ; but he survived to be the watchword of 
the most opposing doctrines, the promoter alike of 
the bes't and worst sentiments of our nature. Fi-oni 
his teaching concerning imputed righteousness, pro- 
destinarianism, and good works, the Protestants drew 
their' most powerful weapons. In the intolerant, 
rigidity of his doctrines, in his exaltation of autho¬ 
rity, and in the imperious character of his genius, 
Catholicism recognised her most faithful type. Bot h 
sects found in his writings the purest expressions of 
their religious sentiments, and both sheltered their 
intolerance beneath hi# name. 

The arguments by which Augustine supported per. 
secution were, for the most part, those which I have 
already stated. Some of them were drawn from the 
doctrine of, exclusive salvation, and others from the 
precedents of the Old Testament. It was merciful, 
ho contended, to punish heretics, even by death, if 
this could save tliym or others from the eternal .snfi'er- 
ing that awaited the unyonveried. Heresy was de¬ 
scribed in Scripture as a kind of adultery ; it was the 
worst species of ,'^urder, bein^ the murder of souls ; 
it was also a form of blasphemy; and on all these 
groui-ds might justly be punished. If the Now Tes¬ 
tament confaiued no examples of tte apostles em¬ 
ploying force, this was simply because in their time 
no prince had'embraced Christianity. But had not 
Elijah slaughtered with his own hand the prophets of 
Baal ? Did not Hezekiah, and Josiah, and the king 
of Nineveh, and Nebuchadnezzar after his conversion, 
destroy by force idolatry within their dominions ; and 
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■were they not expressly commended for their piety ^ 
St. Angustine also seems to havp originated the hp. 
plication of the words * ‘ Compel them pi enter in,’ to 
religious perfiecution.* 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that although 
Augustine defended the measures that had been taken 
against the Donatists, and although he maintained 
that heresy was the worst of crimes, and that it 
should be punished according to its enormity, ho still, 
with an amiable inconsistency, exerted himself much 
to prevent the penalty from be'iig capital. He ex¬ 
horted, he even commanded as a bishop, those in 
authority to restrict it to banislftnent; he threatened, 
that if tliey refused to do so, the bishops would cease 
to inform against heretics; and he laboured not un¬ 
successfully to save the lives of some who were con- 
deraned.^ In this respect the manner in which here¬ 
tics and pagans were treated presents a remarkable 
contrast. In a passage which occhirs iq one of his 
letters to the Donatists, St. Augustine informs us of 

* Epist. 1. Bonifacio, ground of justice, though he ap- 

- See especially EpinL c. (plauds oif the ground of mercy 
clviii. clix. clx. the other the remission of the sentence, 
hand, Augustine bases the right {Contra Parmgiianuin, hb. i. c. 
of jninisliing heresy on the •nor- viii.) His general view seems 
inity of the crime, which he to have biSbi that heretics might 
considered greater than any justly be puuislnxl by death, 
other. (Contra Gandcniinm, hut tj^,t the orthodo:^ should 
lib. i. c. xix.l assimilates not exact strick justii e, ‘IIow- 

hercay to blasphemy, and says ever, he vacillated,a gtmd deal, 
that blasphemy is justly pun- and both moderate ami extreme 
i.shcd by death. (Epist. cv., persecutors find muen in tlicir 
otherwise clxri.) He adduces defence in his writing.^. Iteli- 
as applicable precedentsall the gions liberty he emphatically 
worst Old Testament persecu- cursed. ‘Quid est enim pejor, 
tions, and he defends the con- mors animae quam libertas erro- 
demnation of some Donatists ris ? ’ (Epist. clxvi.) 
to death by Constantine, on the 
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^wo striking facts. The first is, that, in his time, the 
seiitence^ of death w^s incurred by any one who cele¬ 
brated the rit^p of the religion' which had a few cen¬ 
turies before been universal in the (jmpire. The 
second is, that this sentence was unanimously ap¬ 
plauded in the Christian Church.* 

The reluctance of the clergy to sanction the death 
of heretics tor a long time coexisted with tlie most 
eariiKst de.sire to supprc.ss their worship by force, and 
to banish their teachers from the empire. The first 
execution of heretics in which ecclesiastics took any 
part seems to have been in A.D. 385, when some 
PriscillJanists were put to death at the instigation of 
two obscure btshops named Ursatitis and Ithacus. 
St. Ambrose, though cue of the most active in pro¬ 
curing the i.mppression of the Jewish and pagan wor¬ 
ship, protested strongly against this act; and St. Mar¬ 
tin of Tours denounced it with almost passionate 
vehemence as an atrocious crime, and refused to hold 
any communion with the offending bishops.* The 
indignation that was excited on this occasion resulted, 
perhaps, hardly so, much from the fact that heretics 
had been put to death, a^ from the part the bishops 
had taken in ^he transaction; for froin an early period 
there was an opinion diffused* through the Church, 
of which Tertulhan and Lactantius were the principal 

. •'Si , 

' ‘ Ouis eniin nostrum, quis la France, tan. i. pp. 310, 320, 
vestrum nop laudat leges ab Milman, vol. iii. p. 60; Taylor, 
impersloribus datas contra sa- Liberty of Prophesying, sec. 14. 
eridcia piganoruiq,? Kt carte St. Martin, however, was one of 
lohge ibi poena severior consti- the most active in de.stroying 
tuta est; illius quippe impie- tue pagan temples, and was ac- 
tatis capitale supplicium est’ eustomed in that employment 
(Epist. xciii., in some editions to range over his diocese at 
xcviii.) See Gibbon, eh. zxviii. the heatl of a perfect army of 
* Ampere, IRst. lUUraire de monks. (See Gibbon.) 
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exponents, ttat a Christian should \mder no circum¬ 
stances slay his fellow-men, .either hy hringih^ a 
capital charge, or by acting as a jn^ge, a soldier, or 
an executioner. When the triumph of Christianity 
had been attained, it was of course necessary that this 
rule—which, indeed, had never been generally adopted 
in its full stringency—should be relaxed as regards 
laymen, but it still continued in the case of priests. 
All ecclesiastics who delivered up a culprit to the civil 
power, without supplicating the judges that ho should 
not be punished by death or mutilation, were re¬ 
garded as guilty of a gross irregularity, and were in 
conso(|ueneo liable to ecclesiastical censures. At first 
this rule was the expression of a pure philanthropy, 
and was intended to save the hfe of the accused, but 
it at last degenerated into an act of the most odious 
hypocrisy. Boniface VIII. decided that a bishop 
might safely deliver up a culprit, though he was 
certain his intercession would not d)i “ attended to; and 
the same form of supplication continued to be em¬ 
ployed by the Inquisitors, though they had themselves 
condemned the heretic to death,^and though Inno¬ 
cent VIII. had exoomimiRicated any magistrate who 
either altered theii’ sentence, or delved more than 
six days in carrying^t into execittion.' 

Dui'ing the latter half of the foufth eentmy, there 

' The history ert'this has liepn French in It *& one of 

•written in a very strikiiiftbook the most remarl^ible books in 
called La ToUrance eodesia- favour of tolerance produced by 
ttique et dvile, by Tliadous de any prie.st jn the 1 olh century. 
TrautsmandorlF. The author See, ton, on the form of ihter- 
■was a canon of Olmutz, and cession employed by the inqni- 
afterwards Kisliop of Konig- sitors, Liraborch, Histuria In- 
gratz in Bohemia. The ■work quisitionu (Amsterdam, 1692), 
appeared in Latin, at Pavia, in pp. 3G0-367, 372.) 

1783, and Wits tiausluled into 
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w^re two causes which contributed especially to the 
inerdhsed Werity of the persecution. The first was 
the great develqpement of the corporate^ction of the 
■clergy, as evinced by the multitude of councils. A 
large proportion of these, and among others those of 
Ephesus” and Constantipoplo, which were esteemed 
CBcumenical, called upoA the civil power to banish or 
otherwise punish the heretics,* and their decrees had 
a considerable influence upon the goveinment. The 
second cause was the establi.shment and rapid growth 
of the monastic system, which called into existence 
a body of men who, in self-denial, in singleness of 
purpose, in heroic coilragc, and, at the same time, 
in merciless fanaticism, have seldom boon surpassed. 
Abandoning every tie of homo and friendship, dis¬ 
carding all the luxuries and most of what are deemed 
the necessaries of life, scourging and macerating their 
bodies, living in filth and loneliness and desolation, 
wandering h^ilf-statved and half-naked through the 
deserts with the wild beasts for their only com¬ 
panions, the early monks almost' extinguished every 
natural sentiment, jijid emancipated themselves as far 
as is possible from the conjlitions of humanity.* Am¬ 
bition, and weajth, and ease, and all the motives that 
tell most powerfully upon maiffcind, were to them 
unmeaning words*. No reward could bribe them, no 
danger ^lould appal tieni, no affection could move 
them." Thejr fiad learned to embrace misery with 
a passionate love. They enjoyed a ghastly pleasure 
in multiplying ftirms of loathsome penance, and in 
trampling upon every natural desire. Their imagina- 


’ On the influence of the relli, Sar FInquisition. 
Councils, see Palmer On the “ Vide St. Jerome, passim. 
Church, vol. ii. p. 333; Muza- 
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toons, distempered by self-inflicted suflbriTi^s, peoplt.'d 
the solitnde with congenial spirits, an*d t/anspor^’d 
them at will beyond'the horizon of the grave. To 
promote the'intcrests of their Church was the only, 
passion tliat remained, and to gratify tt there was no 
sufl'ering that they were not ready to endni-e or to 
inflict. The pagan hi.storian8*have given n.s a graphic 
description of the zeal they manifested in de 8 trf. 5 riug 
the temples. Sometimes a bishop led the entprpriso 
from which the civil authorities recoiled, and one pre¬ 
late, named Marcelfus, perished in a conflict with tlio 
peasants who were defending with despairing eouriige 
the altars <)f their gods. A few years of such zeal 
sufficed, and paganism as a distinct 'system peri.shod 
in the empire. 

After the suppression of j)aganism i^ the Roman 
Empire, a period of many centuries occurred daring 
which religious persecution was very rare. The prin¬ 
ciple was indeed fully admitted^ and whenevoi- the 
occasion called for it, it was apphed ; but heresies 
scarcely ever appeared, and the few that arose were 
exceedingly insignificant. A few heretics whose doc¬ 
trines wore merged in the charge of magic, two or 
three who wete burnt by Alexius Comnenus, some 
more who were buwit in Franca in ttio beginning of 
the eleventh century, and some (^athari and sectaries 
with kindred views who were:]3urnt at Colc^ne * or 

' Natalis Alexander, Aieiurirt traditnr: “ Sfl EiitvcheS prajtcr 
Ecclesiastica, tom. vii. p. 337. d6gmata, ecclosi*' sapit non so- 
The following arc all the cases lum ptena dignuf-i ost sed et 
Simancas could collect: ‘Anti- igne,” Arftitoliuni quoqne haeru- 
quissima est poena ignis adver- tieum igni vivum combusserunt, 
BUS impios et haereticos, ut ex ut Nicepliorus prodidit, lib. 
actis Chalcedonensis concilii xviii. Bed. Hist. c. 4. Gregorius 
satis constarepotest. Illicenim quoquo, lib. i. Dialogorum, re- 
episcopus Alexandrinus dixisse fort Basilium iiiagum Bomiu 
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ii> Italy, seem to have been all or nearly all who 
pei'ished fbr heresy daring several centuries before 
the Albigenses.* Catholicism was then,perfectly in 
«u:(!ordance with the intellectual wants of Europe. 
It was not a tyranny, for the intellectual latitude it 
perniitted was fully com,monsurate with the wants of 
the ])oople. It was not' a sect or an isolated influence 
acting in the midst of Europe and forming one weight 
in the 'balance of power, but rather an all-pervasive 
energy animating and vivifying the whole social 
83 ’stem. A certain unity of type was then manifested, 
which has never been restored. The corporations, 
the guilds, the feudal system, the monarchy, the 
social habits of the people, their laws, their studies, 
their very amusements, £(11 grew out of ecclesiastical 
teaching, embodied ecclesiastical modes of thought, 
exliibited the same general tendencies, and presented 
countless points of contact or of analogy. All of 
them were sbpictly congruous. The Church was the 
very heart of Christendom, and the spirit that rad-i- 
ated from her penetrated into all the relations of life, 
and coloured the ijjstitutions it did not create. In 
such a condition of society, heresies were almost im¬ 
possible. Eor jvhile the particular form that a heresy 
assumes may be dqpbndent upofl circumstances that 


fuisHB combustum ot ren^^es- 
tan) laujat. J'^t pij'pttn- impiam 
aUjue scolestam disciplinam 
Toinptarii ooacreinati fu“r«nt. 

. Et Biisilius , harcticuB 
oommani suffn)gio combustus 
I'liit, sii'uti /onams r tulit in 
im|H'rlo Alexii tloainc li; alibi 
cjuo'pit". liaeTctici jam >lira vivi 
cremati sunt, quemndinodiim 
Paulus JJniilius, lib. vi. de llo- 


bus Francopum, retulit. Item 
constitutionibuj Siculus cavetur 
nt vfVi haeretici in conepectu 
jtopuli eomburantur.flammarum 
commissijudicio. Q,uodlegibus 
qnoquB Hispanis constitutum 
et consuetudine jam pridem re- 
coptuin cst ’ (De Catholids In~ 
aiUuiionilms [Romse, 1575],pp. 
363, 364). 
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are peculiar to the heresiarch, the existence an^ 
success of heretical teaching always proves'that "the 
tone of thought or measure of probab^ty prevailing 
at the time has begun to diverge from the tone of . 
thought or measure of probability of oAhodoxjr. As 
long as a church is so powerful as to form th® intel¬ 
lectual condition of the age, td supply the standing- 
point from which every question is viewed,' its 
authority will never be disputed. It will reflect so 
perfectly the gom’ral conceptions of the people, that 
no difficulties of detail will serioxisly disturb it. This 
ascendency was gained by mediseval Catholicity more 
completely than by any other system before or since, 
and the stage of civilisation that resulted from it 
was one of the most important in the evolutions of 
society. By consolidating the heterogeneous and 
anarchical elements that succeeded the downfall of the 
Homan Empire; by infusing into Christendom the 
conception of a bond of unity that is superior to the 
divisions of nationhood, and of a moral tie that is 
superior to force ; by softening slavery into serfdom, 
and preparing the way for the ultimate emancipation 
of labour, Catholicism lai^ the very foundations of 
modern civilisation. Herself the most ailmirable of 
all organisations, thc^e was fomted beneath her in¬ 
fluence a vast network of organisatidhs, political, mu¬ 
nicipal, ami social, which supph'.'jd a large proportion 
of the materials of almost every moderfe structilre. 

But though in many respects admirable*and useful, 
this stage was manifestly transitoryIt could only 
exist by the suppression of all critical spirit, by a 
complete paralysis of the speculative faculties. It 
was associated with conceptions of the government of 
the universe, the history of the past, and the prospects 
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of the future, that were fundamentally false, and must 
Mpoessari'ly Have been dissolved by advancing know¬ 
ledge. As soon as the revival dneaming commenced, 
as soon as the first pulsations of intellectual life were 
felt, the mov'cment of decomposition began. From 
that liioment Catholicism, aiming at an impossible 
immobility, became the principle of retrogression. 
FrC/m that moment she employed all the resources 
that her position and her great services had given 
her, to arrest the oxj)ansion of the human mind, to 
impede the circulation of knowledge, and to quench 
the lamp of liberty in blood. It was in the course of 
the twelfth century that this change was manifested, 
and in the beginning of the next century the system 
of coercion was matured. In 1208, Innocent III. 
csiablishednthc Inquisition. In 1209, De Montfort 
began the massacre of the Albigenses. In 1215, the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran enjoined all rulers, ‘as 
they desired to be'^esteemedfaithful, to swear apublic 
oath that they would labour earnestly, and to the full 
extent of their power, to exterminate from their 
dominions all those who were branded as heretics by 
the Church.’ * ^ 

It is in itself evident, and it is abtindantly ])roved 
by history, that tho*virulence theologians will display 

‘ Tho fourth Coifneil of tho the civil power to exterminate 
Lateran is est eemed meumeuical heretics (Kohrhachen Sisi. de 
in the.(?(iureh ol'f Kome, and ex- cat,/i6lUjue, tom. xvii. 

ercised very preat iiitinence both p. Sf20). The bull of Innocent 
on tliis account a.n<l because it 111. threatened any prince who 
was the cftuiicil which first de- ndused to extirpate heretics 
fine d the doctrine of transuh- from liis realm with excommu- 
stantiation. Itsdeeree on j’er- nieation, and with the forfeiture 
sedition, however, had been of his dominions. Sec the text 
anticipated by tho (hnneil of in Kyraeriens,/Hreetoriam 7 m- 
Avignon, in 120!), which en- y«i.s77ono« (Konim, l,'i78),p. GO. 
joined all bisliops to call upon 
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towards those who differ from them, will depend 
chiefly on the degree in which the dogmatic side,of 
their system is developed. ‘ See how these Christians 
love one another,’ was the jnst an& striking ex-, 
clamation of the heathen in the first ce’dtury. ‘ There 
are no wild beasts so ferocious as CliristiaJis who 
differ concerning their faith,’Vas the equally striking 
and probably equally just exclamation of the heathen 
in the fourth century. And the reason of tips dif¬ 
ference is manifest. In the first century there was, 
properly speaking, ^arcely any theology, no system 
of elaborate dogmas authoritatively imposed upon 
the conscience. Neither the diaracter of tlie union 
of two natures in Christ, nor the doctrine of the 
atonement, nor the extent the authority of the 
Church, had been determined with jirpcision, and 
the whole stress of religious sentiment was directed 
towards the worship of a moral ideal, and the cul¬ 
tivation of moral qualities. But in. the fourth century 
men were mainly occupied with innumerable subtle 
and minute questions of theology, to which they 
attributed a transcendent importance, and which in 
a great measure diverted their minds from moral 
considerations. • However strongly the Homoousians 
and Homoiousians were opposed to ‘each other on 
other points, they wore at least perSsctly agreed that 
the adherents of the wrong vowel could not gossibly 
get to heaveti, and ,that the highcfit conce^A^able 
virtues were futile when associated with* error. In 
the twelfth century, when persecuticyi recoiflmenced, 
the dogmatic or ecclesiastical element had been still 
further aggrandised by the immense developement of 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, and the violence with which 
it was defended was proportionally unsompnlous. 
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The reluctance to shed blood which had so liononr- 
ahly disfsngAished the Fathers completely passed 
away, or, if we find any trace of it, it is only in 
, the quibble by which the Church referred the exe¬ 
cution of her 'mandates to the civil magistrate, who, 
as we 'have seen, was not permitted to delay that 
execution for more thah six days, under pain of ex- 
communication. Almost all Europe, for many cen- 
turiesi, was inundated with blood, which was shed at 
the direct instigation or with the full approval of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and udder the pressure of 
a public opinion that was directed by the Catholic 
clergy, and was the eKa<?t measure of their influence. 

That the Church of Home h.as shed more innocent 
blood than any other institution that has ever existed 
among mankind, will be questioned by no Protestant 
who has a competent knowledge of history. The 
memorials, indeed, of many of her persecutions ai-e 
now so scanty, that it is impossible to form a com¬ 
plete conception of the multitudo of her victims, 
and it is quite certain that no powers of imagination 
can adequately realise their sufl'erings. Llorente, 
who had free acc<^ss to tlfe archives of the Spanish 
Inquisition, assures us that by that tribunal alone 
more than 31,1)00 persons were burnt, and more than 
290,000 condem«ied to punishmonts less severe than 
death.J The number of those who were ^mt to death 

«■ ^ • 

' Llorente, Hint, di: Pfnguisi- oneotime secretary in tlieliiqui- 

tion, tom. if. pji. 271, 272. sition, and having during the 
This does not inchule i hose oeeupntiou by tlie French had 
who perished hy flic branches a(wes8 to all the secret papers 
of the Spanish Inquisition of the tribunal, will always be 
in Mexico, Lima, Cartha- the highest authority. One 
gena, the Indies, Sicily, Sar- would fain hope, however (and 
dinia, Oran, and Malta. Llo- it is very probable), that these 
rente having been himself at figiuos are oversUited, and 
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for their religion in the Netherlands alone, in the 
reign of Charles V., has been estimated by a vori{ 
high authority at 50,000,* and at least half as many 
pcmhed under his son.® And when to these nie- 
morable instances we add the innumer^le loss con¬ 
spicuous executions that took place, from the 'sJctims 
of Charlemagne to the freethinkers of the seventeenth 
century, when we recollect that after the mission^of 
Dominic the area of the persecutioTi comprised nearly 
the whole of Clu'istciulom, and that its trium])h was 
in some districts so * complete as to destroy every 
memorial of the contest, the most callous nature 
must recoU with horror from the spectacle. For 
these atrocities were not perpetrated' in the brief 
jaroxysms of a reign of teiT<^, or by the hands of 
obscure 8ectarie.s, i it wore inllicted by a triumphant 
Church, with ever_ circumstance of solemnity and 
deliberation. Nor did the victims perish by a rapid 
and painless death, but by one which was carefully 

* Sarpi, Hist, of CouncU- of 
Trent. Grotiiis says 100,000. 

" ‘UponthelOrtiofFebmary, 
1568, a s^ytence of the Holy 
ftffic.e condemned all iheinha- 
llhants .)f the Netherlands to 
death as heretics. From this 
universal*i^oom only a few per¬ 
sons especialty named were ex¬ 
cepted. A proclamation of tho 
king, dated ten days lat^, con¬ 
firmed this decrie of tho Inqui¬ 
sition and ordered it to he car¬ 
ried into instant execution. . . . 
Three millioifli of people, men, 
women, and children, wore sen¬ 
tenced to the scaffold in three 
lines.' (Motley’s Bise of the 
Dutch Bepublic, p. 155.) 
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Pro.scott has detected two or 
tlmee instances of exaggerution 
in tile calculations on which 
they are ba,sed. (Ferdinand and 
habdla, vol. iii. pp. 492, 493.) 
It appears from Mariana (De 
Bebus Ilispania, xxiv. 17) that 
2,000 persons wore burnt bj^the 
Spanish Inquisition under Tor- 
qoemada alone. An old his¬ 
torian, named Bernaldcs!, says 
that 700 were burnt at SeviUe 
between 1482-1489; and an 
inscription placed over the door 
of the Inquisition of Seville in 
1524, declares that nearly 1,000 
persons had been burnt since 
the expulsion of tho Jews in 
1492. (Llorente, tom. i, pp. 273 
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^selected a? among the most poignant that man can 
suffer. They were usually burnt alive. Tliey were 
burnt alive not unftnquently by a slow fire.* They 
were burnt alive after their constancy hfwi been tried 
by the most Excruciating agonies that minds fertile iti 
torture could devise.'* This was the physical torment 


* One of the advantages of 
thi^ being that the victim hfid 
more,time for repentance. The 
following edifying anecdote is 
from Eymoricus: ‘In Catha- 
lonia, in civitate Barchinon, 
fuerunt tres haeretici, ut impe- 
nitentes sed non relapsi, traditi 
braohio sseculari; et cuiti unu.s 
eomm qni er.at sacerdos fuis-sot 
igni expositas, et ex nno latere 
jam aliqualiter adiistus, clutua- 
vit qu(xl edn^eretur, quia vole- 
bat abjuraro, et pocnitebat. Et 
sic factum est: verum si bene 
vel male, ncacio.' [Direcio>'U*/>i 
InqmmforK)ii, p. SS.’i.j Castellio 
notices in life time the bitter 
complaints of some zealous 
theologians ‘ si quom videant 
stran^ari, ac non vivum lont4 
flammA lorreri.’ (Cluten, Ih 
H<ereticis prrsequmdis [IGlOp 
Preface of Martin Beilins.) ^e 
for a very horrible instance 
(produced, however, by aggra¬ 
vated circumstafleos), Sessa, 
De Judins (Tarin, 1717), p. 96. 
I mention here that Ey- 
mencus was an Inquisitor in 
Arragon aUbut 1.368. His 2)i- 
rectorium was printed at Bar¬ 
celona as early* as 1503; it 
passed through a great many 
editions, and with the Commen¬ 
taries of Pegna was long the 
standing guide of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. The admiring biographer 


of Eymericussumsup his claims 
upon posterity in oue happy 
sentence: ‘ Haec magua est et 
postrema viri Ians, eum acri 
odio hajroticos omnes liabuisso.’ 
Independently of its value as 
throwing light upon the Inqui¬ 
sition in its earlier stages, this 
book is remarkable as giving 
a singiJarly clear view of thq 
heresies of the time. I have 
not met anywhere else with so 
satisfactory a review of the 
opinions of Averroos. In addi¬ 
tion to the brief sketch prefixed 
to the Viredorium, there is a 
full history of the life of Ey- 
mericus (which was rather re¬ 
markable) in Touron, Hist, des 
Homme,s Ulustrcs de Vordre de 
Saint. Dominique. 

The tortures of the Inqui¬ 
sition I have noticed in the last 
ch.apter ; • but I may add that 
this mode of examination was 
expressly enjoined by Pope In¬ 
nocent IV. in a hull beginning 
‘ Teneatur prmterea potestas 
sen rector opjnes hsereticos qnos 
captos habuorit cogere citra 
membri diminutionem et mortis 
periculnm tanquam verelatroncs 
et homicidas animarnm, et fures 
Sacramentorum Dei et fidci 
Christiana;, errores suos ex- 
pressc fatori et accusare alios 
hsereticos.’ Clement IV. issned 
a bull nearly in the same term* 
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inflicted on those who dared to exercise, their reasont 
in the pursuit of truth; hut .what language can 
describe, and what imagination can, conceive, the 
mental suffering that accompanied it ?, For in those • 
days the family was divided against itself. The ray 
of conviction often fell upon a,single member, leaving 
all others untouched. The victims who died for 
heresy were not, like those who died for witcncraft, 
.solitary and doting women, but were usually mvin in 
the midst of active life, and often in the first flush of 
youthful enthusiasm, and those who loved them best 
were firmly comdnced that their agonies upon earth 
were but the prelude of etemtff agonies hereafter.' 
■This was e.specially the case with wefik women, who 
feel most acutely the sufferings of others, and around 
whose minds the clergy had most successftilly wound 


(Eymericus, Appendix, p. 9). 
it was decided by tUe Inquisi¬ 
tors that even a heretic who 
confessed his guilt might he 
tortured to discover his lujcom- 
plices (Carena, Z>e Inquuiiione 
[Lugduni, 1649], pp. 69-73). 
The rule was that the tort.ures 
were not to be repeated, but it 
was decided that they might lie 
continued through three (lays : 
‘ Si quaestionatus decenter no- 
luerit fatori vpritaU‘m . . . po¬ 
tent ad terrorem, vcl etiam ad 
veritatem, sccunda dies vel 
tertia assignari ad continuan- 
dum tormenta, non ad iteran- 
dum, quia iterari non dehent, 
nisi novis supervenientibus in- 
diciis contra eum, quia tunc 
possunt; sed continuari non 
prohibentur.’ (Eymericus, p. 
314.) Paramo, a Sicilian In¬ 
quisitor, assures us that the 


Inquisition was, like the good 
Samaritan, pouring into its 
wounded bountry,the wine of a 
wholesome severity mingled 
with the oil of mercy. He was 
also of opinion that it resembled 
the Jewish tabernacle, in which 
*he rod of Tlaron and the manna 
(S)f merev) lay side by side. (De 
OrU/in. Inq. p.^I53.) 

' Thesfollowing is part of the 
sentence ^rqnouneed upon the 
relapsed heretic: ‘ Tu in repro- 
bum scusum datus, oialigmi 
spiritu dnclus |*iritfir e' Sbduc- 
tus, pieeeligisti tqrqueri diris 
el perpetuis crueiatibys in in- 
fernum, et hip temporalibus ig- 
ulhus corporaliter consnmari, 
quam adhaerendo consiliu saniorl 
ah errorihus damnabilibus ac 
pestiferis resilite.’ (Eymericus, 

p. 337.) 
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flieir toils. It is horrible, it is appalHng to reflect 
■w'hat the^mother, the wife, the sister, the daughter of 
the heretic mrst have suflere'd from this teaching. 
She saw the body of him who was dearer to her than 
life, disslocated and writhing and quivering with pain; 
she wdtched the slow fire creeping from limb to 
limb till it had swathed him in a sheet of agony, and 
when at last the scream of anguish had died away, 
and the tortured body was at rest, she was told that 
all this was acceptable to the God she served, and 
was but a faint image of the sufierings He would 
inflict through eternity upon the dead. Nothing was 
wanting to give emphasis to the doctrine. It rang 
from every pulpit. It was painted over every altar. 
The Spanish heretic was led to the flames in a dress 
covered with representations of devils and of frightful 
tortures to remind the spectators to the very last of 
the doom that awaited him. 

All this i^ very'horrible, but it is only a small part 
of the misery which the persecuting spirit of Rome 
has produced. For, judging by the ordimay measure 
of human couragg, for every man who dared to avow 
his principles at the sjjake, there must have been 
many who bejieved that by such an avowal alone they 
could save theii; ^ouls, but v^ho were nevertheless 
scared either bj- the prospect of their own sufierings, 
or of«the destitution of their children,', who passed 

* It was ^ho invariable rule blasphemously terms the First 
to eonfisgate the entire property Inquisitor) deprived both Adam 
of the impenitent heretic, a rule and his descendants of the Gar- 
which Paramo justifies on tho den of Eden. The children of 
ground that the crime of the the heretic were thus left ab- 
herotic is so great that some- solutely destitute, and with a 
thing of his impurity falls stigma upon them that in tho 
upon all related to him, and fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
that the Almighty (whom he was sufficient to shut them out 
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their lives m one long series of hypocritical ohserv-, 
ances, and studied falsehoods, and at last, with mitnls 
degraded by habitual deception, aanlr, hopeless and 
terrorstricken into the grave.* And besides all these 
things, we have to remember that the spirit which 


from all sympathy, from all 
charity, and from all hope. 
The thought tliat those who 
were most dear to him would 
probably bo abandoned either 
to starvation or to the life of 
the prostitute was doubtless one 
of the most acute pangs of the 
martyr, and the hope of pre¬ 
venting such a catastrophe one 
of the most powerful induce¬ 
ments to recant. In this rule 
we have also an explanation of 
those trials of dead men for 
heresy which the Catholic clergy 
so frequently instituted. Pro¬ 
testants sometimes regard those 
simply as displays of impotent 
malice. Nothing, however, can 
be more false. They had the 
very intelligible object of rob¬ 
bing the children of the dead. 
‘Juste enim proeeditur contra 
defunctos hsereticos. Primo, ut 
memoria ejus damnatur. Se- 
cundo, ut bonaillius per fiscum 
ab hteredibus defuncti aju a 
quibuslibet aliis possessoribus 
auferantar.’ (Paramo, De Orig. 
et Jh-ogressu Sapeti Inguieilionis 
[Madrid, 1598], |5. 688.) 'Jhe 
confiscation of the goods of the 
heretic was authorised by a 
bull of Innocent III. (on the 
ground that children are in the 
liiviue judgments often punish¬ 
ed for &e offences of their fa¬ 
thers), and again by Alexander 
IV. (Eymericus, pp. 88, 59, 64.) 
The following passage from an 


old ..ecclesiastical lawyer gives a 
vivid picture of the ferocity 
displayed towards the children 
of heretics : Ipsi filii hajretico- 
rum adeo simt effecti A jure 
incap.aces ct inhabiles ad suc- 
ct^dendum patri, quod illi etiam 
in uno nummo suecedore non 
posstmt: immo semper dehent 
in miscria et egeetate sordoseere 
sicut filii reosum criminis lees* 
niiijestatis humanee, adeo quod 
nilil aliud eis sit relinquendum, 
nisi sola vita quae ex misericor- 
dia largitur, ct tails esse debent 
in hoc mundo ut eis vihi sit 
supplicium et mors solatium.’ 
(Farinacius, De Belktis et Pir- 
nis, p. !l05: Xeuico, 1519.) 
However, it was provided that 
chihiren who betrayed their 
parents preserved their inheri¬ 
tance. On the laws resulting 
¥rora these notions, see Pres- 
dbtt, Ferdinand and Jsabella, 
vol. i. pp. ‘262,263. 

' BefAre operating in any 
district, tilojnquisitors always 
made a proclamation offering 
pardon under certain co:»ditions 
to those who obnfessed aAd re¬ 
tracted their heresies withiii 
thirty or forty days. ^ Mariana 
says that when this proclama¬ 
tion was made, on the first es¬ 
tablishment of the Inquisition 
in Andalusia, 17,000 recanta¬ 
tions followed. (Z>e Rebus Hit- 
panue, lib. xxiv. c. 17 -) 
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, was manifested in acts of detailed persecution had 
sften sAept over a. far wider sphere, and produced 
sufferings not perhaps so excruciating, but far more 
extensive. fVe have to recollect those frightful 
massacres, perhaps the most fearful the world has 
ever Seen: the massajire of the Albigenses which a 
pope had instigated, or the massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew for which a pope returned solemn thanks 
to Meaven. We have to recollect those religious 
wars which reproduced theinselvcs century after 
century with scarcely diminished fury, which turned 
Syria into an Aceldama, which inundated with blood 
the fairest lands of "Europe, which blasted the pro¬ 
sperity and paralysed the intellect of many a noble 
nation, and which planted animosities in Europe that 
two bundled years have been unable altogether to 
destroy. Nor should we forget the hardening effects 
that must have been produced on the minds of the 
spectators who at every royal marriage in Spain were 
regaled by the public execution of heretics, or who 
were summoned to the gp’eat square of Toulouse to 
contemplate tho^ struggles of four hundred witches 
in the flames. When ^we add together all these 
various fomjs of suffering, and estimate all their 
aggravations, whbn we thiuR that the victims of 
these persecutfons were usually men who were not 
only entirely guiltless, but who proved themselves by 
thefr very deaths to be endowed with most transcen¬ 
dent and'heroic virtues, and when we still further 
consider that all this was but part of one vast con¬ 
spiracy to check the developement of the human 
mind, and to destroy that spirit of impartial and un¬ 
restricted enquiry which is the very first condition 
of progress as of truth; when we consider all these 
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things, it can surely he no exaggeration to say that 
the Church of Rome has inflicted a greater amount 
of unmerited suffering than any other religion thai; 
has ever existed among mankind. 1*0 complete the 
picture, it is only necessary to add that these things 
were done in the name of the Teacher who said : ‘ By 
this shall all men know that ;^e are my disciples, that 
ye love one another.’ 

But while the preeminent atrocity of the persecu- 
tionsof the Church of Home is fully admitted, nothing 
can he more grossly" disingenuous or untrue than to 
represent persecution as her peculiar taint. She perse¬ 
cuted to the full extent of the pqwer of her clergy, and 
that power was very great. The persecution of which 
every Protestant Church wa^ guilty was measured hy 
the same rule, but clerical influence iij Protestant 
countries was comparatively weak. The Prote.stant 
persecutions were never so sanguinary as those of the 
Catholics, but the principle was,affirmed quite as 
strongly, was acted on quite as constaittly, and was 
defended quite as pertinaciously hy the clergy. In 
Germany, at the time of the protestation of Spires, 
when the name of Protesiiant was* assumed, the Lu¬ 
theran princes absolutely prohibited the celebration 
of ma.ss within their dominiore. In England a 
similar measure was passed as carfy* as Edward VI. ‘ 
On the accession of Elizabeth, and before the Catholics 
had given any signs qf discontent, a law was •made 
prohibiting any religious service other* than the 
Prayer Book; the penalty for the th^rd ofieiJce being 
imprisonment for life; while another law imposed a 
fine on anyone who abstained from the Anglican 


' Hallam, Const. Hist. 
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service. The Presbyterians throngh a long succes- 
sipB of reigrtS were imprisoned, branded, mutilated, 
scourged, and exposetl in the pillory. Many Catholics 
under &lse pretences were tortured and hung. Ana¬ 
baptists and lirians were burnt alive.* In Ireland, 


' Hallim, Const.-Hiat. And 
then in 1.562 it was enaelljd, 
that all who had ever gra¬ 
duated at tho universities or 
received holy orders, all law¬ 
yers, all magistrates, must take 
the oath of supremacy when 
tendered to them, under pain 
of forfeiture or imprisonment 
during the royal pleasure; 
and if after three months'they 
refused to take tills oath when 
again tendered to them, they 
were guilty of high treason afid 
condemned to Jeath. Now tho 
discontent of tlic Catholics 
might bo a very good reason 
for m.aking them bike the oath 
of allegiance, which in simply 
a test of loytdty. It might 
even be a reason for making 
the oath of supremacy obliga¬ 
tory on those who for the future 
aspired to offices of iwportance 
—in other words, for excluding^ 
the Catholics from such offices ; 
but to pass a retfospeeljve law 
which made almost eycry edu¬ 
cated Homan CatlMic, if he 
refused to take an oath which 
was a^sSlutely and confessedly 
irreconcilable wrth the doc¬ 
trines of his*Chureh, liable to 
be punished with death, was as 
sweeping a measurd of persecu¬ 
tion as any that history records. 
And this was done many years 
before the bull which deposed 
Elizabeth. The misconceptions 
which ignorance, and worse than 


ignorance, aceumnlatcd around 
this subject have been so com¬ 
pletely dispelled by Hallam and 
Macaulay that 1 will only add 
one feraark. The principal 
apology which was published 
for tlje policy of Elizabeth to¬ 
wards the Catholics, was Bishop 
Bilaon’s Christian Svlyection, 
in 158.5. In that work the co¬ 
ercive laws wore openly justi¬ 
fied on the ground of the abso¬ 
lute sinfulness of toleration 
(pp. 16-29). Nor was it merely 
the public profession of error 
which was rightly prohibited. 
This distinction the Bishop 
indignantly repudiates. ‘ No 
corner is so secret,’ he says, 
addressing the Catholics, ‘ no 
prison so close, but your im¬ 
piety there suffered doth offend 
God, infect others, and confirm 
j yoim own frowarduess. If your 
religion be good, why should it 
lack churches ? If it bo naught, 
why ^hould it have chambers ? 
A Christian prince may not 
pardon or wink at your false¬ 
hood ’ (p. 26). See also on the 
duty of intoloranfce, pp. 16-29. 
Milner, in his Letters to a Pre- 
hmdary, has collected much 
evidence on the subject. There 
is much truth as well as bitter 
eloquence in the,taunt of an 
old persecuted Puritan, when 
he denounced Anglicanism as 
‘ the Church that is planted in 
the blood of her mother.’ 
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tlic religion of tho immense majority of the peoplo 
■was banned and proscribed, aivi ■when in *1020’due 
Government manifested some slight vjish to grant it 
partial relief, nearly all the Irish Prol^cstant bishops, • 
nnder the presidency of Usher, assembled to protest 
in a solemn resolution agains^ the indulgence* ‘ The 
religion of Papists,’ they said, ‘ is superstitious, their 
faith and doctrine erroneous and heretical; their 
Church in respect of both apostatical. To givc»thcm 
therefore a toleration, or to consent that thi;y may 
freely exercise their religion, and profess their faith 
and doctrine, is a grievous sin.’ ’ In Scotland, 
iluiing nearly the whole perfcd that the Stuarts 
were on the throne of England, a persecution rival¬ 
ling in atrocity almost any t)n record was directed 
by the English Government, at the iiiKtigation of 
the Scotch bishops, and with tho approbation oi tho 
English Church, against all who repudiated episco¬ 
pacy. If a conventicle was held "in a house, the 
preacher was liable to be put to death. If it was 
held in the open air, both minister and people in¬ 
curred the same fate. The Presbytt^rians wore hunted 
like criminals over the moijntains. Tliei:' ears wutro 
t(3m from the roots. They were brayded with hot 
irons. Their fingers* were wrencdiyd asunder by tho 
thumbkins. Tho bones of the,ir legS were shattered 
in the boot^ Wometi were scourged publicly through 
the streets. "Multitudes were trau.spbr'teil (o'Biir- 
badoes, infuriated soldiers were let loo.so upon them, 
and encouraged to exercise all their ingenuity in 
torturing them.* Nor was it only the British Go- 

' Elriugton, Zf/i of Usher, siunmarv of the laws against 
to], i. p. 73. Nonconformipt.s in JJng/and, 

* For the circumstances of Neal’s o/ the Turitmis, 

the persecution in Scotland, see vol. ii. pp. 695-(i96. 

WodroVs History; and for a 
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remment, or the zealous advocates of episcopacy, 
wLo manifested this spirit. When the Reformation 
triumphed in Scotland, one o^ its first fruits was a 
law prohibiting any priest from celebrating, or any 
worshipper from hearing mass, under pain of the con¬ 
fiscation of his goods foy the first offence, of exile for 
the second, and of death for the third.* That the 
Queen of Scotland should be permitted to hear mass 
in her own private chapel, was pnbUcly denounced 
as an intolerable evil. ‘ One mass,’ exclaimed Kiiiox, 
‘ is more fearful to me than if 10,000 armed enemies 
were landed in any part of the realm.’ * In France, 
when the govemmenf of certain towns was conceded 
to the Protestants, they immediately employed their 
power to suppress abscfintely the Catholic worship, 
to prohibit any Protestant from attending a marriage 
or a funeral that was celebrated by a priest, to put 
down all mixed marriages, and to persecute to the 
full extent o/ thefr power those who had abandoned 
their creed.® In Sweden, all who dissented from 
any article of the Confession of Augsburg were at 
once banished.* ^in Protestant Switzerland nume¬ 
rous Anabaptists perish^A by drowning ; the free¬ 
thinker Genti^s by the axe; Servotus, and a convert 
to Judaism, by th(j fiames.® In America, the colonists 
who were driven from their own land by persecution, 
not oirfy proscribed the Catholics, but alsp persecuted 
the (Quakers—the moat inoffensive of aU sects—with 

' Buekp-, vol. ii. p. * Ma<!aulay, Essays, vol. ii. 

231; MrKeszie, baws of Scot- p. 140 ; Luing, Sweden, 
land. * The religious policy of the 

* McCrie, Ltfe of Knox (ed. Swiss Protestants has lately 
1840), p. 246. been well treated by M. Barni 

‘ Much evidence of this is in his very interesting work X<!S 
collected in Buckie, vol. i. pp. Martyrs de la lihrepensk. 
609-523. 
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atrocious severity.' If Holland was somewhat moiv, 
tolerant, it was early remarked, that while the libejJ-y 
allowed there was unusually great, the power accorded 
to the clergy was unusually small.* As late as 1690 , 
a synod was held at Amsterdam, consisting partly 
of Dutch, and partly of French and English ministers 
who were driven to Holland'by persecution, and in 
that synod the doctrine that the magistrate has no 
right to crush heresy and idolatry by the civil power, 
was unanimously pronounced to bo ‘ false, scandalous, 
and pernicious.’ * When Descartes went to Holland, 
the reformed clergy directed against him all the force 
of their animosity, and the accusation by which they 
endeavoured to stir up the civil power against the 
author of the most sublime,of all modern proofs of 
the existence of the Deity, was atheism.t. The right 
of the civil magistrate to punish heresy was main¬ 
tained by the Helvetic, Scottish, Belgic, and Saxon 
Confessions.* Luther, in reply t» Philip of Hesse, 
distinctly asserted it;® Calvin, Deza, and Jurieu, all 
wrote books on the lawfulness of persecution. Knox, 

' ScB Bancroft’s History vf system of botany suppressed, 
America. » because ft -was based upon the 

^ Temple, On the United discovery of the sexes of the 
Provinces. plants, and was therefore cal- 

• Bayle,art..,4!^!M<t»ic,»oteH. eulatedsto inffame the minds of 

See, too, on the general iutoler- youth, ^joja, Filosojia deUa 
ance of the Dutch clergy, Hal- S/atistica, tom. ii. p. 389.) 
lam, £Rst. of Lit., vol. hi. p. 289. ® Palmer, On the Church, vol. 

* Biog. itnm., art. Descartes ; i. p. 380. • • 

yoXtMro (Lettres philosophijues, • And also in^reply to tha 
xiv.). Considering the writings Wittenberg theologians. At an 
of Descartes, this is perhaps earlier periijd, whenliis trans- 
the most preposterous accusa- lotion of the New Testament 
tion ever brought against a was proscribed, he had advo- 
philosopher, if wo except one of cated toleration. For a full 
which Linnseus was the victim, view of his sentiments, see 
Some good people in Sweden Henry’s lAfe of Calvin, vol. ii. 
desired, it is said, to have his pp. 232-212, 
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j,ppealing to the Old Testament, declared that those 
■wb<J were guilty of idolatry might justly ho put to 
death.* Cranijier and Ridley,* as well as four other 
bishops, formed the commission in the reign of 
Edward VI. for trying and condemning Anabaptists. 
The only two exceptions to this spirit among the 
leaders of the Reformation, seem to have been Zuin- 
gliifs and Socinus. The first was always averse to 


• McCrie’s Life of Knox, p. 
246. It is in his Appellation 
that this great apostle of mur- 
ilcr most fully expounded his 
views : ‘ None provokingt tho 
people to idolatrio oght to he 
exempted from the punishment 
of death. . . . The whole tribes 
did in verie djde execute that 
sharp judgment against the 
tribe of Benjamin for a Icsso 
offense than for idolatrie. And 
the same oght to J)e done 
wheresoever Christ Jesus tuid 
his Evangill is so receaved in 
any realme province or citie 
that the magistrates and people 
have solemnly avowejl and pro¬ 
mised to defend the same, as * 
under King lldward of hvtd’ 
days was done inrKnglaud. In 
such places, I say, it* is not 
only lawful to pu»ish to the 
death such iwi labour to subvert 
the tru# religion, but the ma- 
gistrafes and peflple are bound 
to do so onhiss they wil pro¬ 
voke the yrath of Glod against 
themselves.• And there¬ 

fore, my Lordes, to return to 
you, suing that God hath 
armed your handes with the 
Bworde of justice, seeing that 
His law most streatly com- 


mandoth idolaters and fals 
prophlites to be punished w'ith 
death, and that you be placed 
above your subjects to reigue 
as fathers over their children, 
and further soing that not 
only I, but with mo manie 
thousand famous, godlie, and 
learned persons, accuse your 
Byshoppes and the whole rab¬ 
ble of the Papi.stical clergie of 
idolatrie, of inurther, and of 
blasphomie agiiinst God com¬ 
mitted : it appertaincth to your 
Honours to be vigilant and 
carofull in so weightie a matter. 
The quest ion is not of earthly 
subsUince, but of the glorie of 
God, and of the .salvation of 
yourselves.’ (Knox’s Works, 
Laing's edition, vol. iv. pp. 
500-.H5.) In 1572 tho two 
houses of Convocjition implored 
Elizabeth to put Mary Queen 
of Scots to dcsith, alleging 
ampng other‘reasons that she 
had endeavoured to seduce 
God’s people to idolatry, and 
that according to the Old Tes¬ 
tament all who did so should 
be put to death. (Eroude’s 
hist, of England, voh z. pp. 
360-S62.) 
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persecution.' The second was so distinctively the 
apostle of toleration, that this was lon^ regardedj ,3 
one of the peculiar doctrines of his sect.* With these 
exceptions, all the most eminent Reformers advocated 
persecution, and in nearly every coiintly where their 
boasted Reformation triumphed, the result i^ to be 
mainly attributed to coercion? When Calvin burnt 
Servetus for his opinions on the Trinity, this, which, 


' This is noticed by HaUam 
and otlior writers. 

“ Thus, for example, hnrieu, 
the great antagonist of Bos- 
suet, the most eminent French 
minister in Holland (he was 
pastor of Kotterdam), and cer¬ 
tainly one of the most distin¬ 
guished Protestants of his day, 
calls universal toleration, ‘Co 
dogme swinion, le plus dan- 
gereux de tons ceux de la 
secte soeinienno, pnisqu’il va a 
minor lo christianisme et a 
dtahlir I’indiffSrence des reli¬ 
gions.’ {Droits des dewe Sou- 
verains en matihe de Iteligion, 
la Conscience et FExperience 
[Kotterdam, 1687], p. 14.) This 
work (wliich was published, 
anonymously) was written in 
reply to the Cunlraina-les dlcn- 
trer of B.iyle, with the jrather 
unnecessary object of showing 
that the French Protestants re¬ 
pudiated the tolerant maxims 
of that great‘writer. 

• I commend the follofring 
passage to the special attention 
of my readers: ‘ Pout-on nier 
que le paganisme est tombA 
dans le monde par Tautorit^ 
des empercurs romains? On 
pent assurer sans t6mirite quo 
le paganisme seroit encore de- 
bout, et quo les trois quarts de 


I’Europe soroient encorejtayens 
si Constantin et ses successours 
n’avoient omploi^ leur autorit'') 
pour I’abolir. Mais, je vous 
prie, do quclles voies Dieu 
s’est-il servi dans cos domiers 
siiclSs pour rAtablir la veritable 
religion danB I’Occident ? les 
rois de Su4do, ceux do Dane- 
n&rck, ceux d’Angleterro, les 
magistrals souvorains de Suisse, 
des Pais-Bas, des villes libros 
d’Allemagne, les princes 61ec- 
teurs, et autres princes sou- 
verains >de 1’empire, n’ont-ils 
pas emploie lei* autorifo pour 
abattre lePapisme? . . . En 
vArifo il faut toe bien t4m6- 
raire pour condamner des voies 
dont la 4’rovidence s’est con- 
•Stamment servi pour itablir la 
viritablo religion; excepti le 
premier itabRssemontdu chris- 
tianism% et sa conservation, 
dans laquetle Hieu a voulu qu’il 
y oht un miracle sensible ; e’est 
pourquoi il jj’a pas voqlu que 
I’autorifo s’en m^ldt ; oxcepA, 
dis-je,,cet endroif de I’histoiro 
de Tilglisj, on volt constam- 
ment partout que Hieu fait 
entrer I’autoTifo pour toblir la 
veritable religion et pour miner 
les fausses.’ {Droit des deux 
SutU’crains, pp. 280-282.) 
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ju the words of a great modem historian, ‘had 
perhaps ns many ciroumstances of aggravation as 
any execution ^or heresy that fever took place,’ * was 
almost unanimously applauded by all sections of 
Protestants.** Melanchthon, Bullinger, and Farel, 
wrote 'to express their warm approbation of the 
crime. Beza defended it in an elaborate treatise. 
Only one man of eminence ventured openly to oppose 
it, and that man, who may be itogarded as the first 
avowed champion of complete religious liberty, was 
also one of the most eminent 6f the precursors of 
rationalism. He wrote under the name of Martin 
BeUius, but his real name was Chatillon, or, as it was 
generally latiniiied, Castellio.® 

Castellio was a Frenchman, a scholar of remarkable 
acquirements, and a critic of still more remarkable 
boldness. He had been at one time a friend of 
Calvin, and had filled a professorship at Geneva, but 
the daring spirit which he carried into every sphere 
soon scandalised the leaders of the Reformation. 

' KaXlam, Hist, of Literature, full account of his life, Bayle, 
vol. i. p. 664. art. CastaNo, and Henry, Life 

* Soe the collection,of appro- , of Calvin; and, for a short 
bations quoted by Beza, De notice, Hallam, Hist, of Lile- 
Hereiicis ; McKenzie, Life of rature, vol. i. p. 557. Besides 
Calvin, pp. 79-8?-; and the re- the works I have noticed in the 
marks in Coleridge, ^utea on text, ‘Dastalio translated tlie 
English Divines, viA'. i. p. 49. dialogues of tho famous Soci- 

* His name was originally nian Ochino, and an anony- 
Chatilloli or Chateillon, which, mous Qerma,n work of the 
after tie fashion %f the age, he mystical school of Tauler, 
latinised intoSCastellio; but, at edited the Sibylline verses (his 
the beginring of his career, preface is given to the recent 
some one having erfiled him by edition by Alexander [Paris, 
mistake Castalio, he was so 1846]), wrote a defence of liis 
charmed by the name, which, translation of the Bible (which 
by reminding him of the Cas- translation seems to have been 
t^ian fount, seemed a good an indifferent performance), 
augury for his literary career, and published some minor es- 
that he adopted it. &e, for a says or dialogues. 
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Having devoted himself early to Biblical criticism,* 
he had translated the Bible into Latin, aiM in Vie 
courae of his labours lie came to the qpnclnsion that 
the Song of Solomon was simply a Jevrish love song, < 
and that the allegory that was suppose to underlie 
it was purely imaginary.* still graver offdtace in 
the eyes of the Geneva theologians was his emphatic 
repudiation of the Calvinistic doctrine of prodelti- 
nation. He assailed it not so much by any •train 
of arguments, or by an appeal to authority, as on the 
broad grounds of its repugnance to our sense of right, 
and he developed its moral atrocity in a manner that 
elicited from Beza a torrent of tilraost frantic invec¬ 
tive. Driven from Geneva, ho at fast obtained a 
professorship at Basle, where he denounced the 
murder of Servotus, and preached for the first time 
in Christendom the duty of absolute toleration, based 
upon the rationalistic doctrine of the innocence of 
error. The object of doctrines, hc 3aid,^is to make 
men better, and those which do not contribute to this 
end are absolutely unimportant. The history of 
dogmas should be looked ugon as a series of develope- 
ments, contributing to the jaoral perfection of man¬ 
kind. First of all, polytheism was supjeme. Christ 
came and efiected th# ascendencymonotheism, in 

' From which ho somewhat tory of the interpretations of 
rashly concluded that it ought the Song of Solomon uirmld be 
n6t to be retained "in the Bible, long and cnr»u8 — from the 
‘ For my part,’ said Niebuhr, Jewish Cabalists, yho, rogarJ- 
wheu a young Goman pastor ing heaven as the union of man 
expressed his scruples about with the Daity by fore, and 
reading what he believed to bo death as the ‘ kiss of God,’ es- 
simply a love song, ‘ I should teemed the Song of Solomon 
deem the Bible itself imperfect the highest expression of this 
if it did not include an expres- transcendental union —to the 
sion of the deepest and strongest somewhat fantastic criticisms 
passion of humanity.’ The his- ofM. Benan. 
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.which Jews, Turks, and Christians all agree. Chris- 
tiohity a!^ain introduced a specific type of character, 
of which universal charity anti beneficence were the 
leading features. Questions concerning the Trinity, 
or predestination, or the sacraments, are involved in 
great tind perhaps impenetrable obscurity, and have 
no moral influence, and ought in consequence not to 
be‘insisted upon. ‘ To discuss the difference between 
the Law and the Gospel, gratuitous remission of sins 
or imputed righteousness, is as if a man were to dis¬ 
cuss whether a prince was to come on horseback, or 
in a chariot, or dressed in white or in red.’ ' To per¬ 
secute for such questions is absurd, and not only 
absurd but atrocious. For if the end of Christianity 
be the diffusion of a spirit of beneficence, persecution 
must be its extreme antithesis, and if persecution be 
an essential element of a religion, that religion must 
be a curse to mankind.* 

Such new and startling sentiments as these, coming 
from a writer of considerable eminence, attracted 
much attention, and aroused great indignation. Both 

Calvin and Beza replied in a strain of the fiercest 

• • 

■ On whicli Beza comments : voreias ah iis diBsidoat, qui 
‘ Hac impiotate quid tandem babent in alios potestatem, vi- 
magis impium aut divbolicum vus ^coraburatur ipsius Cliristi 
ipsse unquam infejitrum portm jussu crudelius qnam in tauro 
exhalarunt.’ {De Seereiicie a Phalaridis, etiamsi in mediis 
Civili ^MagistrcUu puniendis : flammis Christum magn4 voce 
JjibeUus adverts MartiniBeUii coneelebret,.et Se in eum pleno 
farraginem et Novorwm Aea- ort* credere vociferetur?’ (Pre- 
damie<>rumsectam[]blA],p.b6.) face of Martin Bellius in Joa- 
* Ouis ton putetChristum ali- ehira Cluten’s Be Hereiicisper- 
quem esse Moloehum aut qjus seguendis, ed. 1610.) This work 
generis aliquem Deum si sibi consists of a collection of pas- 
vivos homines immolari, com- sages from different authors 
burique velit ? ftuis velit ser- (two of them by Castellio) in 
vire Christo eA conditione, ut favour of toleration, 
si in aliquA re inter tot contm- 
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invective. Calvin especially, from the time -when, 
Castellio left Geneva, pursued liim with untiiiriw 
hatred, laboured hard to procure his, expulsion from 
Basle, denounced him in the preface to an edition of 
the New Testament ’ as ‘ one who l;ad* hecn chosen 
by Satan to deceive the thoughtless and indiffirent,’ 
and attempted to blast his character by thn grossest 
calumnies. In the friendship of Hocinus, CasteHio 
found some compensation for the general hittred 
of which he was the object, and he appears to have 
inclined greatly to thh doctrines of his friend. Se¬ 
parated alike from the Protestants and the Catholics, 
his prospects in life were blighlctl, ho sank into a 
condition of absolute destitution, and k said to have 
been almost reduced to literal gtarvation, when deat h 
relieved him of his sufferings. A few kindly sen¬ 
tences of Montaigne,* who pronounced his clooing 
scene to have been a disgrace to mankind, have in 
some degree rescued this first apostle of toleration 
from oblivion. 


' See Biiyle and Henry. Cus- 
tellio, when publishing Ais edi- 
tion of the Bible, mudethj pro- 
fivee the vehicle of a wanu 
appeal for toleration (whicli is 
given in Gluten), Calvin, antbng 
other thingiS, accused him of 
stealing wood for his fin>—an 
accusation which was sob anly 
refuted. Bayle has collected 
much evidence to show that 
Ca.stellio was a man of spotless 
character, singularly lovod by 
those about hini,intensolvamia- 
ble, keenly sensible of tbo at¬ 
tacks of v/hich h() was the cbject. 
Castellio has himself made a 
collection of the epithets Calvin 
VOL. n. 1 


in one short work heaped upon 
him : ‘Voui^nie subiudo in (lal- 
iTco libello: blaRrihemum, ca- 
luliiniatf vem, lualignum, canem 
iatrainon^ fflemim ignoranti® 
et bestialib^tis, sacrarum lilora- 
rum impuninf corruptorem, Dri 
prorwus dorisorom, onjiiie r< li- 
giouis cont^mptoreni, imPiMit'n- 
tera, irapurum cfinpni, ampium. 
obscomum, torti fierTcrsii^up 
inpenii. vagum, ba]«troiiem, 
nolnilonera vefoappoHaa oct.i<«; 
ot ha^e omnia loiigo copiusius 
quani a mo reconsentur f'acift jh 
libollo duorum foliorum ot qui- 
deni porparrorum.* 

“ EtsaiSf liv. i. ch. 34. 
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Some years after the murder of Servctus, Beza, 
iar relating'its circumstances, declai*ed that Castellio 
and Socinus were the only nion who had opposed it;* 
and although this statement is not stnctly true,® it 
but very little exaggerates the unanimity that was 
displayed. When we recollect the great notoriety of 
this execution, and alho its aggravated character, so 
general an approbation seems to show clearly not 


^ Itei, J'lfd Oalvini. 

* It is sufficiently refuted by 
heza himself in his answer to 
Castellio, when he speaks of 
those who objected to the burn¬ 
ing of Servetus (ho calls them 
‘ emissaries of Satan**’), as 
amounting to a Sect, lie also 
spK^eifios two or three wripirs, 
of whom the prin(‘ipal seems to 
have boon Clebergius. I have 
never been able to meet with 
the work of this author, but 
beza represents him as object¬ 
ing absolutely to aW forms of 
persecution, find busing this ob¬ 
jection on tho absolute inno- 
couce of honest error; m Itich 
doctrine again lie n-stod on tho 
imjiossibility of ascertaining 
oortainly religious tntths, .as 
demonstrated by tlie continu¬ 
ance of contro\'crsy. The fol¬ 
lowing passages o u* tod by Beza 
are extremely remarkable for 
the ajm: ‘Doconlroversiisnon- 
diim c(Tto cojislat; si enim 
constarot disputari defiiisset.’ 

* Nonne Deus eosatnahit (jui id 
quod vftrum cssc putant Jefon- 
dei*int bond fide? Etiain si forto 
erravcriiit, nonne eis veniam 
dabit ? ’ (Beza, pp. Co, 93.) 
Hallarn has also exhumed three 
or four books or pamphlets that 
were written at the same time 


in favour of tnicration. Acori- 
tius (Acanacio) scorns to have 
becii one of the most distin¬ 
guished of these authors. Hal- 
1am says {Hist, of Literalurv) 
his book is, * perhaps, the first 
wherein the limitation of fun¬ 
damental articles ofChristianity 
to a. small number is laid down 
at considerable length. He in¬ 
stances among do<‘trinos whierh 
hedoes not reckon fundaineiital. 
those of tho Real Presence and 
of tlic Trinity.’ Acontiu.s was 
born at Trent. He adopted 
sceptical orindifFerent opinions, 
veigingon Sociniunism ; hrtook 
rofugr in England, and re<*<iived 
apeusionfroinElizabeth. There 
is a full notice of him in an 
anonymous French history of 
Sociniaiiism of very great re- 
searcli 1^1723), ascribed to Giii- 
cliard or t o Lamy (pp. 261 -264). 
Tile hand of Socinus was sus¬ 
pected in some of these w'orks. 
Tlnd. of B/>11iTis was by some 
ascribed to him. So, too. was 
a work now attributed to an 
author named Minos Celso, 
concerning whom s(;arcoly any¬ 
thing is known, exc^ept that, 
like Socinus, ho was bom at 
Sienna. (See Biog. univ.^ art s. 
Servetus and Celso,) 
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only tLat the spirit of early Protestantism was as 
undoubtedly intolerant as the spirit of Catholicism, 
which is an unquestifniable fact, buj also that it 
flinched as little from the extreme consequences to 
which intolerance leads. It seems to 'ifliow that the 
comparative mildness of Protestant pcrsecutiaihs re¬ 
sults much more from the circ innstauces under which 
they took place, than from any souse of the atrority 
of burning the heretic. And, indeed, whjlq the 
liomish persecutions were undoubtedly unrivalled in 
magnitude, it must b5 admitted that tliero are some 
aspects under which they contrast, not unfavouraVdy 
with the Protestant ones. Catholicism was an ancient 
Church. She had gained a great part Of her influence 
liy vast services to mankind.. She rested avowedly 
upon the principle of authority. She was doronding 
herself against aggression and innovation. Tliat a 
Church so circumstanced should endeavour to stifle 
in blood every aspiration to wards, a purer system, 
tvas indeed a fearful crime, but it was a crime which 
was not altogether unnatviral. She might point to 
the priceless blessings she had bestowed upon hu¬ 
manity, to the slavery sift had dSstroyed, to the 
civilisation she had founded, to the many genera¬ 
tions she had led with honour te the grave. She 
might show how completely her doctriftes wore inter¬ 
woven with the whole social system, how fyaii’ul 
would bo the cdnvulsion if they were dentroy: d, and 
how absolutely incompatible they were Vith the 
acknowledgment of private judgment TheSe con¬ 
siderations would not make her blameless, but they 
would at least j)alliato her guilt. But what shall we 
say of a Church that was but a thing of yest erday, 
a Church that had as yet no services to show, no 
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claims upon the g^titude of mankind, a Church that 
W 5 ra by proiession the creature of private judgment, 
and was in reality generated by the intrigues of a 
corrupt court, which, nevertheless, suppressed by 
force a worship that multitudes deemed necessary to 
their salvation, and by all her organs, and with all 
her energies, persecuted those who clung to the 
religion of their fathers ? What shall we say of a 
religfion which comprised at most but a fourth part 
of the Christian world, and which the first explosion 
of private judgment had shivered into countless sects, 
which was, nevertheless, so pervaded by the spirit of 
dogmatism that each of these sects asserted its dis¬ 
tinctive doctrines with the same confidence, and 
persecuted with the same unhesitating virulence, as a 
Church that was venerable with the homage of more 
than twelve centuries ? What shall we say of men 
who, in the name of religious liberty, deluged their 
land with blood, trampled on the very first principles 
of patriotism, culling in strangers to their assistance, 
and openly rejoicing in the disasters of their country, 
and who, when they at last attained their object, 
immediately established, a religious tyranny as abso¬ 
lute as that which they had subverted ? These 
were the attitudes -which for--more than a century 
Protestantism ‘uniformly presented, and so strong and 
so gejieral was its intolerance that for some time it 
may, I belit've, be truly said that there were more 
instances' of partial toleration being advocated by 
Roman Catholics than by orthodox Protestants. Al¬ 
though nothing can be more egregionsly absurd than 
to represent the Inquisition as something unconnected 
■with the Church, although it was created by a pope, 
and introduced into the chief countries of Europe by 
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the sovereigns who were most devoted to the Church, 
and composed of ecclesiastics, and directed to .the 
punishment of ecclesiastical offences, %nd developed 
in each country according to the intensiW of Catholic 
feeling, and long regarded as the chief bulwark of 
Catholicity—although all the atrocities it perpetrated 
do undoubtedly fail upon the blood-stained Church 
tliat created it—it is nevertheless true that one* or 
two popes endeavoured to moderate its severities, 
and reproved the excesses of Torqnemada in language 
that is not without something of evangelical mild¬ 
ness. Krasmus, too, at all times endeavoured to 
assuage the persecution, and Erasmus lived and died 
in communion with the Church. Sir *Thomas More, 
though ho was himself a persecutor, at least admitted 
the abstract excellence of toleration, and extolled it 
in his Utopia. Hopital, and Lord Baltimore the 
Catholic founder of Maryland, were the first two 
lcgi.slators who uniformly uphold ’religipus liberty 
when in power, and Maryland continued the solitary 
refuge for the oppressed of every Christian sect, till 
the Protestant party who were in the a.scendant in 
its legislature basely enac^ the whole penal code 
against the coreligionists of uhe founder of the 
colony. But among' the Protestants it may, 1 
believe, be safely affirmed, tliat there ^as no example 
of the consistent advocacy or practice of toleration in 
the sixteenth century that was not v^nler.tly and 
generally denounced by all sections of the clergy,' 

' If this language should ap- ‘ At the eii^ of the sixteenth 
pear startling to any reader, I century the simple proposition 
oommctid to his attention the that men for holding or declar. 
following passage from an his- ing heterodox opinions in reli • 
torian who was accustomed to gion should not he burned alive 
weigh well his expressions: or otherwise put to death, was 
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' and scarcely any till tlie middle of the seventeenth 
ce!?^tury* Indeed, even at the close of the seventeenth 
century, Bos&aet was able to maintain that the right 
of the civil ^^gistrate to punish religious error was 
one of the points on which both churches agreed; 
and hS added that he ^>n]y knew two bodies of Chris¬ 
tians who denied it. They were the Socinians and 
the Anabaptists.^ 

It** is often said that Protestantism in it^s earlier 
days persecuted, because it ba^ inherited something 


itself little else than a sort of 
heterodoxy; and though many 
privately must have been per¬ 
suaded of its truth, the l^njtes- 
tant churches were as far from 
acknowledging it as tha^- of 
Rome. No one had yet pre¬ 
tended to assort the goneml 
right of religious worsliip, 
which, in fact, was rarely or 
never conceded totho^Romanista 
in a ProtosUiPtcoimtry, though 
the Huguenots shed oceans of 
blood to secure the same privi¬ 
lege for themselves.* (Hallam, 
Hist, of hlieraiure, vol. i. p. 
6r)9.) The same iudicious his* 
torian elsewhere says : ‘ Perse¬ 
cution is the deadly original sin 
of the Reformed ehurelius, that, 
which cools every<honest man’s 
zeal for their cause in proportion 
as hirf* reading becomes more 
extensive.’ {Cfhist. Hist, vol, i, 
ch. 2.) » 

‘ *La/iiecipliu© de nos Re- 
formas pennet atfssi lo recours 
au bras s4culior en certains cas, 
©t on trouve parmi articles 
de la discipline de I'l^Use de 
Genfeve qne lea ministres doi- 
vent d^ftrer au magistrat les 
incorrigibles qui m^prisent Ics 


peincs spirituelles, et en par- 
ticulior oeux qui ons(?ignent 
de noiiveaux <logmes sans <lis- 
tinction. Et encore anjourd’hui 
cclui do tous Ics aut( urs Cal- 
vinistfts qui reprocho le plus 
aigrement TEglisc romaine la 
cruaute de sa doctrine, en de- 
meure d’accord dans le fond, 
piiisqu’il i>ermet roxerciee dela 
puissance du glaive dans les 
mati^ros do la religion el: de la 
conscience (Juriou, Si/st. ii. eh. 
22-23, &,c.) ; cliose uussi qui ne 
pent etro revo(]u6o on doute 
sans t^nerver etcomme estropier 
la puissance publicpio; dosorte 
qu’il n’y a point d'illnsion plus 
dangereuso que de donnor la 
soufihince pour un caractfere de 
la vraio Eglise, ©t je no coimois 
panni les Chretiens que les So- 
ciniens et los A nabaptistes qui 
s’opp)sentacett©doctrine.’ ( Va- 
riatkms frotestantes, liv. x. cli. 
56*) The Anabaptists, however, 
were not always so tolerant, 
and one of tlie earliest rallying 
cries of the insurgents of Muns¬ 
ter was : ‘ Quo tous non rebap- 
tisez fussent mis a mort comme 
payens et mesebans.’ (Sleidan, 
liv. X.) 
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of the principles of Home ; but that persecution was 
entirely uncongenial with its charactef, and ^s 
therefore in course of tftne abandoned. ^ In a certain 
sense, this is undoubtedly true. Protestantism re¬ 
ceived the doctrine of persecution from’Ilome just as 
it received the Atlianasian Creed or any other jibrtion 
of its dogmatic teaching. TlTe doctrine of private 
judgment is inconsistent with persecution just as ihis 
inconsistent with the "doctrine of exclusive salv^^ion, 
and with the universal practice of all sections of early 
Protestants in their Scalings with error. If man is 
l)oand to form his opinions Ids pidvate judgment, 
if the exercise of private judgment is both a duty and 
a right, it is absurd to presciibe bid'ordiaud the con¬ 
clusion to which he must awive, to biuiid honest 
error as criminal, and to denounce the spirit of im¬ 
partiality and of scepticism as otFensivc to the Deity. 
Tin's is what almost all tlic Protestant leaders did in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and what a 
very largo proportion of them still do, aticl it was out 
of this conception of the guilt of error that persecu¬ 
tion arose. Nothing can bo more erroneous tban to 
represent it as merely a weSyon wliiSb was employed 
in a moment of conflict, or as the outbiirst of a natural 
indiguation, or as tb« unreasoning observance of an 
old tradition. Pffrsecution among flft early Protes- 
f ants was distinct and definite doctrine, digested 
into elaborate treatises, indissolubly confiected with a 
largo portion of the received theology, dofeloped by 
the most enlightened and far-seeing tiioologiSns, and 
enforced against the most inoffensive as against the 
most formidable sects. It was the doctrine of the 
palmiest days of Protestantism. It was taught by 
those who are justly esteemed tlie greatest of its 
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leaders. It was manifested most clearly in those 
classes whidh were most deeply imbued with its dog- 
m^ic teaching. The Episcopalians generally justified 
it by appealing to St. Augustine; and Calvin and the 
Scotcli Puritans by appealing to the Old Testament; 
but iH both cases the dominating and controlling 
cause was the belief in exclusive salvation and in the 
gu’.lt of error, and in all countries the first dawning 
of t.Qlerancc represents the rise of that rationalistic 
spirit wliich regards doctrines simply as the vehicles 
of moral sentiments, and which, while it greatly 
diminishes their value, simplifies their character and 
lessens their number. 

The evidence I have accumulated will be suflicient 
to show how little religious liberty is due to Protes¬ 
tantism considered as a dogmatic system. It might 
appear also to show that the influence of the Refor¬ 
mation upon its progress was but small. Such a 
conclusion would; however, be altogether erroneous, 
for although that influence was entirely indirect, it 
was not the less powerful. To the Reformation is 
chiefly due the appearance of that rationalistic spirit 
which at last destroyed persecution. By the events 
that followed the Reformation, the adherents of dif¬ 
ferent religious crrtjds became st. mingled, that it was 
the interest of a ‘large proportion of the members of 
every jChurch to advocate toleration. At the Refor¬ 
mation, too, the doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy 
was assailed, and the ministers of the new churches, 
being dtawn ijito more intimate communion with 
society, were placed in circumstances far more fitted 
to develope the kindly afiections than the circum¬ 
stances of the Catholic priests, while in England, at 
least, the accomplishments of a scholar and the re- 
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finement of a gentleman, blending with the pure anA 
noble quaUties of a religions teacher, h!ive*prodjjced 
a class type which is* scarcely sullied, by fanaticism, 
and is probably, on the whole, the highest as it is. 
the most winning that has ever bcen'attained. Be¬ 
sides this, the Reformation j)rodu(!ed a number of 
churches, which possessed su<!!i an amount of flexi¬ 
bility that they have been able to adapt themselves 
to the requirements of the age, while Cath(Jici8m 
continues to the present‘day the bitter enemy of 
toleration. The influence of the first three facts is, 

I think, sufliciently obvious. A short sketch of the 
history of toleration in Franoe and England will 
clearly establish the fourth. * 

In order to understand the history of religious 
liberty, there are two distinct series of facte to be 
considered. There is a succession of intoUeeiual 
changes which destroy the conceptions on which 
persecution rests, and a snccessiomof political events 
which are in part the consequence of those changes, 
but which also react powerfully upon their cause. 
The intellectual basis of French toleration is to 
be found in that great ■ftieptical movement which 
originated towards the close of the sixteenth century', 
and which at last triumphed in ttie Revolution. In 
no other country had that movemenflfccn so powerful, 
not only on account of the great ability witlwwhich 
it was conducted, but also from the ctrfious fact that 
its first three leaders represented three ehtirely dif¬ 
ferent casts of mind, and acted in consequofice upon 
three different sections of society. The scepticism 
of Montaigne was that of a man of the world; the 
scepticism of Descartes was that of a philosopher; 
the scepticism of Bayle was that of a scholar. Mon- 
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Jaigne, looking with an impartial eye on the immense 
variety of opinions that "were maintained with equal 
confidenoe hy .men of equal ability, and judging all 
subjects bj' a keen, worldly, and somewhat superficial 
common sense, airived at the conclusion that it was 
hojieless seeking to ascertain what is true; that 
Such a task transcended the limits of human powers; 
and that it was the part of a wise man to remain 
poisecl with an indifibrent mind between opposing 
sects. As a consequenerf of this ho taught for the 
first time, or almost for the first time, in France, 
the innocence of error and the evil of persecution. 
Descartes had a far greater confidence in human 
faculties, but he had also a far greater distrust of the 
ordinary judgments of 'experience. He taught men 
that the beginning of all wisdom is absolute, universal 
scepticism ; that all the impressions of childhood, all 
the conclusions of the senses, all of what are deemed 
the axioms of life, must be discarded, and from the 
§imple fact of consciousness the entire scheme of 
knowledge must be evolved. Like many of the 
greatest philosophers, Descartes did not pause to 
apply his principles to pi^ctical life, but their influ¬ 
ence was not the less great. The scepticism which 
he made the beginning of wisdom, and the purely 
rational process‘by -which that scepticism was at last 
dispelled, were alike inconsistent-ndth a system which 
esteemed doubt a sin, and which enforced conviction 
by the brand. 

The ihtellectf of Bayle -w'as very diflerent from 
those of his predecessors, and was indeed in some 
respects almost unique. There have been many 
greater men, but there never perhaps was one who 
was BO admirably fitted by his acquirements and his 
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abilities, aad even by the very defects of bis charac-* 
ter, to be a perfect critic. With the most profimnd 
and varied knowledge he combined tm an almost un¬ 
rivalled extent that rare faculty of. g,ssuniing the • 
standing-point of the system he was discussing, and 
of developing its arguments they would have been 
developed by its most skilful advocate. But wliilo 
he possessed to the ^highest degree that knowledge 
and that philosophical perception which lay have the 
hidden springs of p%st beliefs, he appeared to be al¬ 
most absolutely destitute of the creative power, and 
almost absolutely indifferent to the results of con¬ 
troversy. He denied nothing. He inculcated nothing. 
He scarcely exhibited any serious preference. It was 
his delight to bring togethor*the arguments of many 
discordant teachers, to dissect and analyse them with 
the jiiost exquisite skill, and then to develope tliem 
till they mutually destroyed one another. His genius 
was never so conspicuous as wluTn lighting up the 
wrecks of opposing systems, exhuming the shattered 
monuments of human genius to reveal their nothing¬ 
ness and their vanity, pi that i{,ast repertory of 
Obscure learning from whioji Voltaire and every suc¬ 
ceeding scholar have drawn their choicest weapons, 
the most important find the most hisignificant facts, 
the most sublime speculations to whi^ man can soar, 
and the most Jrivial anecdotes of literary bioj^-aphy, 
lie massed together in all the irony of juxtapo.sition, 
developed with the same cold but curious^iuterest, 
and discussed with the same withering sardonic 
smile. Never perhaps was there a book that evinced 
more clearly the vanity of human systems or the 
disintegrating power of an exhaustive enquiry. To 
such a writer nothing could be more revolting than 
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tan exclusive worship of one class of opinions, or a 
forcible Suppression of any of the elements of know¬ 
ledge. lutellfictaal liberty was. the single subject 
. which kindled his cold nature into something resem¬ 
bling enthusiasm. In all he wrote he was its earnest 
and unwavering advocate, and he dilliised his own 
passion among the scholars and antiquarians of whom 
he Was the chief. He had also the merit of doing 
more than any previous writer to break the spell 
which St. Augustine had so long cast over theo¬ 
logy. The bitter article on the life of that saint was 
well adapted as. a prelude to an attack upon his 
opinions. • 

But while the immense learning and the extra- 
ordinary ability of the Dictionary of Bayle render it 
one of the most important pioneers of religious liberty, 
there was another work in which the same author 
applied himself more directly to the advocacy of 
toleration. I mean that treatise on the text ‘ Compel 
them to enter in,’ in which, abandoning for once the 
negative and destructive criticism in which ho de¬ 
lighted, he undertook to elucidate the bases of a 
rational belief. This book may, I believe, without 
exaggeration, be regarded as one of the most valuable 
contributions to t'heology durftig the seventeenth 
century, and as' forming more than any other work 
the foundation of modem rationalism.* While the 
fiimous argurffent of TUlotson against transubstantia^ 
tion is stated as foreibly as by Tillotson, and the 
famous argument of Chillingworth on the necessity 

’ Bayle, who was a great de TAnglois du Sieur Jean Fox 
eoward about his books, pub- de Brugys, par M. J. F.: a 
liblied this under the title Cantorberry, chez Thomas Lit- 
• Contraine-lea dCentrer, iraduit wel.’ 
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of private judgment as the basis even of an infallible 
Church as forcibly as by Ohillingworlli, *be njaiii 
principles of Kant’s gi%at work on the ^jelations of the 
Bible to the moral faculty are fully anticip<atodj and 
are developed in a style that is as remai^able for its 
clearness, as that of the Gernian philosopher is for 
its obscurity. At the beginning of this work Bayle 
disclaims any intention of entering into a critical 
examination of the passage that 1-e had taken a.s his 
motto. His refutation of the per,.ecutor’s interpre¬ 
tation rests not on any detailed criticism, but on a 
broad and general principle. There are cei-tain in¬ 
tellectual and moral truths whicJi are universal among 
mankind, and which, being our earliest and most 
vivid intuitions, cannot be questioned without uni¬ 
versal scepticism.* Thus, for example, the axiom 
that the whole is greater than a part, represents the 
highest kind of certainty to which we can possibly 
attain, and no message purporting«lo be a revelation 
can be received in contradiction to it. For the reality 
of such a revelation, and the justice of such an intci’- 
pretation, must necessarily be established by a pro¬ 
cess of reasoning, and no jjfijpcess ot reasoning can be 
so evident as the axiom. In the same way, the fun¬ 
damental differences*betwccn right an^ wrong are so 
stamped upon the mind, that they fhay be taken as 
the ultimatq tests ol’all ethical teaching. No positive 
enactments can supersede them. Nohnterpretation 
of a Divine revelation that violates them can be 
acknowledged as correct.* The intuition Ry which 

‘ Soe, for a full dovelope- d’dquiti qui, aiissi bien que la 
niont of this, ch. i. lumiire metaphysique, illumino 

* ' Sans exception il faiit tout lionmie vonant au monde.’ 
soumettre toutes Ics lois mo- And therefore ho concludes 
rales a cette id^o naturello ‘que tout dognie particulier. 
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we know what is right and what is wrong, is clearer 
than any chain of historic reasoning; and, admitting 
the reality of a revelation, if the action of the moral 
faculty were suspended, we should have no means 
of deciding from what source that revelation had 
emana>ed. In judging therefore a moral precept, 
we should dissociate it as far as possible from all 
special circumstances that are connected with our 
passions and our prejudices, and, having reduced it 
to its simplest and most abstract form, should reject 
it without hesitiition if repugnant to our moral 
faculty. We should do this even if we can discover 
no second meaning. But, if tested by this rule, it 
will appear gro-ssly immoral to compel men to profess 
a religion they do not,believe, and therefore such a 
course cannot he enjoined by the Deity. Nor is it 
less irrational than immoral. For one of the first 
and most obvious consequences of persecution, is to 
prevent that comparison of the opinions of many 
classes which is absolutely essential for the discovery 
of truth. We believe perhaps that our neighbours 
are immersed in damnable error, but they believe the 
same thing of us‘. We may he firmly persuaded of 
the truth of the opinions we have heeii taught, bjit 
we know that'each new research encroaches upon the 
domain of prejrdice, and that the more the horizon 
of our minds extends, the moi-e necessary we find it 
to revise both our principles and our arguments. 
And indeed, when we consider the feebleness of our 
faculties;- the extent to which our conceptions are 
coloured by the atmosphere in which wc live, and 

soit qu’on I’avance eomine con- tiona claires et diatiuctes de la 
tenu dans rfcritnre, soit. qu’on lumitre natiirello, principalc- 
le prof«>se autrement, est fa>ix ment i, Tigard de la morale.’ 
lorsqu’il est rifuti par les no- (ch. i.) 
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above all the infinite nature of the Being to whom 
we asj)ire, it is impo.ssible to avoid suaj)ectmg that 
all our conceptions c* this subject must be partial 
and distorted, that our attempts to classify religious 
opinions into absolute truth and falsehUftd are almost 
necessarily futile, that diflerent men according to the 
measure of their faculties obta,in some faint glimpses 
of dUFerent aspects of the Divine nature, and that no 
one has a right to arrogate to himself the possession 
of such an amount of perfect truth as to render it 
unnecessary for him*to correct and enlarge his views 
by comparing them with those even of the most 
ignorant of mankind.* 

It is not necessary for my purpose to pursue in 
detail the arguments by which Bayle expanded the.se 
princij)lcs, or to notice the many impoitant conse¬ 
quences he deduced from them. What 1 have wn'tten 
will bo sufficient to show the general character of his 
defence of toleration. It will shqw tha.t Bayle, like 
Montaigne and Descartes, was toloranl? because ho 
was rationalistic, and was rationalistic because ho was 


' ‘Tout hoiunic iiiantI’prouve^ 
qu'il e.st sujot u I’orrour, i>t 
iju’il voit ou ci'oit voir cn vivil- 
lisBunt la faussote de jilusicurs 
clioses qu’il avoit cru verffiiblts, 
doit ttro tonjours disjio.'ii a 
^eouter ceux qui lui ofl’reiit des 
instructions an jnatitre mtme 
de religion. Je n’eu excepte 
pas les Chrttiens; et jo suis 
persuadt quo s’il nous venoit 
une flotte de la terre australe, 
ou il y eut des gens qui fissent 
connoitre qu’ils soubaitoient do 
confirtir avec nous sur la natiuo 
de Dicu et sur le culte quo 
rhomme lui doit, aiant appris 


quo nou.S-avous sur cela des 
^rreurs daniuablus, nous ne 
lerioiis pas mid de les eeouter, 
non-sculemoi*t parce quo ec sc- 
roit lo inoien de les desabnser 
des erreuK^ oil nous croirious 
qu’ils seroient, mais aussi parce 
uo nous pourrions * proliter 
e leurs lunii^res, ot que nous 
devons nous tair#de ijieu une 
idee si vaste et si ^niiuie que 
nous pouvJlis sonp<;oimer qu’il 
augmeutera nos connoissaiices 
a I'infiiii, et par des degree et 
des nianitres doiit la varioie 
sera iuliuie.’ (I’art i. ch. 6.) 
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sceptical. Keenly sensible of the weakness of our 
facplties^ and of the imperfection of all dogmatic 
systems, he resolved to subordinate those systems to 
the teachings^of natural religion, and he therefore 
' protested against a practice which presupposes a 
dogree;of certainty that does not exist, and which is 
repugnant to the dictates of conscience. 

5'he intellectual movement of which those three 
writers were the representatives, and in a great de¬ 
gree {ho cause, was clearly reflected in the policy of 
the two wisest, if not greatest, rulers France has ever 
possessed, liy the Edict of Nantes, Henry IV., 
whose theological zeal was notoriously languid, so¬ 
lemnly established the principle of toleration. By 
entering into a war in which his allies were chiefly 
Protestants, and his enemies Catholics, Richelieu 
gave a new direction to the sympathies of the 
people, instituted lines of demarcation which were 
incompatible with the old spirit of sect, and prepared 
the way for tho genoi-al secularisation of politics. 
The reaction which took place under Louis XIV., 
although it caused intolerable suffciing, and, indeed, 
partly in consequence ofathat sufi'ering, had even¬ 
tually the eftect of aceeWmting the movement. The 
dragonnades, und jthe revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, formcd(--hc most conspicuous events of a 
period which was preeminently disastrous to Prance, 
and the eflects of those measures upon- French pro- 
perity were so rapid and so fatal that popular indig¬ 
nation was roused to the highest point. The min 
of the French army, the taxation that ground the 
people to the dust, the piiralysis of industry, the 
intellectual tyranny, and the almost monastic aus¬ 
terity of the court, had all combined to increase the 
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discontent, and, as is often the case, the whole weight 
of this uiipopnlarity was directed against eslch S(ij)a- 
rate element of tyranny. The recoil rjas manifested 
in the wild exco.sses of the B.egencj’', a period which 
presents, in many respects, a very strildng resem¬ 
blance to the reign of Charles D. in England. In 
both cases the reaction again8t*an enforced .ansterity 
produced the most nnbrjdled immorality; in hdtb 
cases this was increaSfed by the decay of those theo¬ 
logical notions on which morality ■'?as at thiit time 
universally based; in‘both cases the court led the 
movement; and in both cases that movement re¬ 
sulted in a revolution, which in the order of religion 
produced toleration, and in the ord5r of politics 
produced an organic change.. That vice has often 
proved an emancipator of the mind, is one of the 
most humiliating, but, at the same time, one of the 
most unquestionable, facts in history. It is the 
special evil of intolerance that ih entwines itself 
around the. holiest parts of our natui’o, and becomes 
at last so blended with the sense of duty, that, as has 
been finely said, • Conscience, which restrains every 
other vice, becomes the pAmpter ifere.’ * Two or 
three times in the history of mankind, its destruction 
has involved a compl^ite dissolution of the moral 
principles by which society coheros,'*^d the cradle 
of religious liberty has been rocked by the worst 
passions of hunJanity. 

When the moral chaos that foUowed the *death of 
Louis XrV. was almost universal, wlien all past 
beliefs were corroded and vitiated, and had degene¬ 
rated into empty names or idle superstitions, a great 
intellectual movement arose, under the guidance of 

* Grattan. 

F 
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Voltaire and Rousseau, -wliich -was designed to re- 
cor struct t&o edifice of morality, and which, after a 
brief but fiero 3 struggle with fhe civil power, obtained 
a complete ascendancy on the Continent. The object 
of these writers was not to erect a new system of 
positive religion, hut rather to remove those systems 
which then existed, and to prove the adequacy of 
natural religion to the moral wants of mankind. The 
firsb of these tasks was undertaken especially hy 
Voltaire. The second was more congenial to the 
mind of Rousseau. Both writers exercised a great 
influence upon the history of toleration; but that 
influence, if not directly opposed, was at least very 
difierent. Voltaire was at all times the unflinching 
opjionent of persecution. No matter how powerful 
was the persecutor, no matter how insignificant was 
the victim, the same scathing eloquence was launched 
against the crime, and the indignation of Europe 
was soon concentrated upon the oppressor. The 
fearful storm of sarcasm and invective that avenged 
the murder of Galas, the magnificent dream in the 
Philosophical DictioiMry reviewing the history of per¬ 
secution from l;he slaugMtered Canaanites to the latest 
victims whq had perished at the stake, the indelible 
stigma branded upon the pers* outers of every age and 
of every creed* all attested the intense and passionate 
earnestness with which Voltaire addressed himself to 
his task. On other subjects a jest dr a caprice could 
often turn him aside. When attacking intolerance, 
he employed,* indeed, every weapon, but he employed 
them all with the concentrated energy of a profound 
conviction. His success was equal to his zeal. The 
spirit of intolerance sarik blasted beneath his genius. 
Wherever his influence passed, the arm of the In- 
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qiiisitor ■was palsied, the chain of the captive riven, 
the prison door flung open. Beneath his vithejing 
irony persecution appeared not onl^j criminal'but 
loathsome, and since his time it has ever shrunk from 
observation, and masked its featured‘under other 
names. He died, leaving a reputation that ia;indeed 
far from spotless, but having* done more to destroy 
the greatest of human curses than any other of .the 
sons of men. 

Rousseau had probably quite as strong a sense of 
the evil of religious persecution as Voltaire, but by a 
remarkable process of reasoning he justified its worst 
excesses. He saw very plainly, that the intolerance 
of the past was not duo to 'any accidental circum¬ 
stances or to any interested motives, but was the 
normal product of the doctrine of exclusive salv.ation. 
He maintained that reciprocity was the conditicn of 
toleration, tliat is to say, that a* dominant party is 
only justified in according tolergtion where there 
is some reasonable probability that it frill continue 
when the relative position of the parties is changed. 
From these two principles he inferred the necessity 
of the widest intolerance. • He told* the believers in 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation that it was their 
manifest duty to persecute all who* diflered from 
them. Ho told the philosophers fJfct it was neces¬ 
sary to banish all who held the doctrine of ea^lusive 
salvation, becsiuse that principle was incampatible-with 
the tranquillity of society.* This opinion was very 

> • Ceux qui distiiigucnt. Fin- qu’on rroit damh4s ;*]es aimer 
tolerance civile et I’intoWranco seroit hair Dieu qui les puuit: 
thiologique, so trompent a raon il faut absoluinont qu’on les 
avis. Ces deux intolerances sont rameiie on qu’on les tourmente. 
insAparahlos. II cst impossible .... On doit tolerer tontes les 
de vivre cn paix avec des gens religions qui loloreut les autres. 
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natural at a tiino when the experiment of absolute 
tolt^ratioij had scarcely ever been tried, and in the 
writings of one wlio was essentially a theorist. We 
now know that religious liberty has an admirable 
influence in reducing opinions to their \)roper level; 
that iti invariably acts upon and modities doctrines 
which seem subversive'of society ; and t hat, while it 
lcav,es the professions of men unchanged, it profoundly 
alters their realisations. This Rousseau did not per- 
ceive, and Ids blindness was shared by imaiy of his 
contemporaries. In the Frcnch'ltevolutiou especially 
we find the two tendencies—an inten.se love of reli¬ 
gious liberty and a strong bias towards iidolerance— 
continually manifested’. In that noble enactment 
which removed at a single stroke all civil disabilities 
from Protestants and Jews, we have a splendid in¬ 
stance of the first. In the exile, the spoliation, and, 
too often, the murder, of Catholic priests, we have a 
melancholy example of the second. Still it must be 
admitted in J)alliation of these excesses that they took 
place in a paroxysm of the wildest popular excitement, 
when the minds of men were exasperated to tho 
highest degree by' an atweious and long-continued 
tyranny, when the very‘existence of the State was 
menaced by' foreign invaders, a^|,d when the bulk of 
the priesthood rr. ere openly consjjiring against the 
liberties of their oountiy. It should also bo remem¬ 
bered that the priests had to tho very last declared 
themselves the implacable enemies of religious liberty. 
At all e/ents, th® spirit of tolerance soon regained 

autant qua leurs dogmes n’ont k moins que I’Etat ne soit I’E- 
rirn de contraire aux devoirs du glise, et que le prince ne soit ie 
citoyen; mais ,quiconque ose Ponfife.’ {Contrat social, liv. 
dire hors de I’Eglise point de iv. c. 8.) 
salut, doit ttre chassi de I’Etat, 
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the ascendancy, and when the elements of raTOlnlion 
had been at last consolidated into a re^alar govern¬ 
ment, France found herself possessed of a degree of 
religious liberty which had never heeif ^wralleled in 
any other Roman Catholic country, and whiah has 
been barely equalled in the‘most advanced Pro¬ 
testant ones. As this liberty grew out of the social 
and intellectual condition which was attained hjt the 
Revolution, it was not dependent unon any political 
combination, and the dong series of jwUtical changes 
which have taken place during the last half-century 
have only fortified and developed it. 

The inference to be drawn from this •sketch is that 
the gi'owth of religious liberty in France was at all 
times directly opposed to the Church, and that its 
triumph was a mea.sure of her depression. Once, 
however, in the present century, an attempt was made, 
under the leadership of Lamennajs, to associate 
Catholicity with the movement of modem civilisation, 
and it was supported by all the advantages of great 
genius and great piety, combined with circumstances 
that were in some respects siagularly Jiropitious. The 
issue of that attempt is profoundly instractive. It is 
shown in the aband^ment of Cathoficity by the 
greatest of its modem champions. St* is shown still 
more strikingly in the solemn and anthoritativew con¬ 
demnation of'religious liberty by a popef who justly 
attributed it to the increasing spirit of rationalism. 
‘We arrive now,’ wrote Gregory XVJ., ‘ at Mother 
most fruitful cause of evils, with which we lament 
that the Church is at present afflicted ; namely, in- 
difl’erentism, or that pernicious opinion which is dis¬ 
seminated everywhere by the artifice of wicked men, 
according to which eternal salvation may be obtained 
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by,the profession of any faith, if only practice bo 
dir&ted by the rule of right »and uprightness. . . . 
Prom this noxious fountain of indifferentism flows 
that absurd* and erroneous opinion, or rather that 
form (}f madness, which declares that liberty of con¬ 
science should be asserted and maintained for every 
one. For which most pestilential error, that full and 
immoderate liberty of opinions.paves the way which, 
to the injury of sacred and civil government, is now 
spread far and wide, and which> some with the utmost 
impudence have extolled as beneficial to religion. 
But “ what,” said Augustine, “ is more deadly to 
the soul than -the liberty of error ? ” . . . Prom this 
cause, too, arises that never sufficiently to be exe¬ 
crated and to be detested liberty of publication 
of all books which the populace relish, which some 
are most ardently extending and promoting. . . . 
And yet, alas! there are those who are so carried 
away by infpudence that they audaciously assert that 
the deluge of errors flowing from this source is amply 
counterbalanced by an occasional book which, amid 
the transport of iniquity^ defends religion and truth. 

. . . What sane man 'would permit poison to be 
publicly scattered about, sold, and even drunk, be¬ 
cause there if-'a remedy by which its effects may 
possibly be counteracted?’* 

If we compare the history of English toleration 
with the® history I have just sketched, we shall find 
some striking,points of resemblance; but also some 
differences which illustrate very happily the nature 
of the superiority of Protestantism over Catholicism. 

' Bull delivered at St. Maria bull is given by Lamennais, 
Maggiore on the Feast of the Affairet de Borne, pp. 318-367. 
Assumption, 1832. The whole 
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Among Protestants, as among Catholics, the advance 
of the spirit of rationalism -was, as 1 have ^id, Jlie 
necessary antecedent aS the victory of toleration. ’ As 
long as men believed that those who rejected certain 
opinions were excluded from salvatioif, they con¬ 
tinued to persecute. When the number of what 
were deemed fundamental dodlrines was very great, 
the persecution was very severe. When the progress 
of latitudinarianism diminished tlie number, the circle 
of toleration was proportionately enlarged ; when the 
government fell into the hands of classes who did not 
believe or did not realise the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, the persecution entirely ceased. Other in¬ 
fluences, such as the conflict of interests, the progress 
of political liberty, the softening of manners, or the 
benevolent feelings of individual divines, did no 
doubt affect the movement; but their agency was so 
subsidiary that, speaking generally, it may be safely 
asserted, that as the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
was the source of that fearful mass of suffering which 
we have reviewed, so the spirit of rationalism which 
de.stroyed that doctrine was the measure of religious 
liberty. It is also true that in Protestant countries 
as well as in Catholic ones’the great majon'ty of the 
clergy were the bitt&r enemies of the faovement, that 
they defended entrenchment after i^renchment with 
a desperate tenacity, and that some of the noblest 
triumphs ot toleration are the memorials of tSeir de¬ 
pression. But at this point the history of the re¬ 
ligions divides, and two very imporJ;ant distinctions 
attest the superiority of Protestantism. Its flexi¬ 
bility is so great that it has been able cordially to 
coalesce with a tendenfcy which it long resisted, 
whereas the Church of Borne is even now exhausting 
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its strengtli by vain efforts to arrest a spirit with 
■wbjch it,is Bfnablo to assimilate Besides this, as I 
have already noticed, toleratiSn, however incompa¬ 
tible with some of the tenets which Protestants have 
asserted, is essentially a normal result of Protestant¬ 
ism, for it is the direct, logical, and inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the due exercise of private judgment. 
When men have appreciated the countless differences 
which the exercise of that judgment must necessarily 
produce, when they have estimated the intrinsic falli¬ 
bility of their reason, and the degree in Avhich it is 
distorted by the will, when, above all, they have 
acquired that love of truth which a constant appeal 
to private judgment at last produces, they will never 
dream that guilt can be associated with an honest 
conclusion, or that one class of arguments should be 
stifled by authority. In the seventeenth centuiy, 
wlicn the controversies with Catholicism bad brought 
the central principle of Protestantism into clear 
relief, and when the highest genius of Europe still 
flowed in the channels of divinity, this love of truth 
was manifested in the greatest works of English 
theology to a degree which very few departments of 
literature have ever equalled. Hooker, unfolding 
with his majestic eloquence the if mutable principles 
of eternal law ; DA-keley, the greatest modern master 
of the Socratic dialogue, asserting the claims of free 
thought againsA those who vainly boasfed that they 
monopolised it, and pursuing with the same keen 
and piercing logjc the sophisms that Inrked in the 
commonplaces of fashion and in the obscurest recesses 
of metaphysics ; Chillingworth, drawing with a bold 
and unfaltering hand the line between certainties 
and probabilities, eliminating from theology the old 
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conception of faith considered as an unreasoning ac¬ 
quiescence, and teaching that belief should always 
be strictly ‘proportionable to the credibility of its 
motives;’—these and such as these, eve^ when they 
were themselves opposed to religious liberty, were its 
real founders. Their noble confidence in the power 
of truth, their ceaseless struggle against the empire 
of prejudice, their comprehensive views of the laws 
and limits of the reason, their fervent passionate love 
of knowledge, and the majesty aud dignity of their 
sentiments, all produced in England a tone of thought 
that was essentially opposed to persecution, and made 
their writings the perennial source ly which even 
now the most heroic natures are invigorated. A 
nation was not far from a just estimate of religious 
controversies when it had learnt to hold with Milton 
that ‘ opinion in good men is but knowledge in the 
making;’ and that, ‘if a man believes things only 
because his pastor says so, or the aSsembJy so deter¬ 
mines, without knowingother reason, though his belief 
be true, yet the very truth ho holds becomes his 
heresy.’ * It was not far from religious liberty when 
it could receive the noble language of Chillingworth : 

‘ If men do their be.st endeavours to firge themselves 
from all errors, and»yet fail of it through human 
frailty, so well I am persuaded of iBe goodness of 
God, that if jn me alone should meet a confluence 
of aU such errors of all the Protestants in the world 
that were thus qualified, I should not be so much 
afraid of theni all, as I should be to ^sk parS.on for 
them.’ ^ 

There does not appear to have been any general 

* Areopaffitica. 

* Bcligion of I*rotestant$t p. 44 (ed. 1742), 
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movement in England in favour of religious liberty 
till bhe tftne of the Great Rebellion. The tyranny of 
Laud had then disgusted most men with the system 
• he pursued the rapid vicissitudes of politics had 
made all parties endure the bitterness of persecution, 
and the destruction of the old government had raised 
some of the ablest Englishmen to power. It would 
ha\^e been strange, indeed, if this great question had 
been suntouched at a period when Cromwell was 
guiding the administration, and Milton the intellect, 
of England, and when the enthusiasm of liberty had 
thrilled through every quarter of the land. The 
Catholics, indeed, were ruthlessly proscribed, and 
Drogheda and Wexford tell but too plainly the 
light in which they were regarded. The Church of 
England, or, as it w^p then termed, ‘prelacy,’ was 
also legally suppressed, though Cromwell very fre¬ 
quently connived at its worship; but with these ex¬ 
ceptions the toleration was very large. There was a 
division on the subject between the Independents and 
the Presbyterians. The former, with CromW|(#ll 
himself, desired the widest liberty of conscience td* be 
extended to all Christians, short of the toleration of 
‘ Popery and Prelacyand in 1653 they succeeded in 
inducing the Parliament to pa»^ a bill to that effect. 
Supported by iSe Independents, Cromwell went still 
further, and gave the Jews once more a legal footing 
in England, 'permitted them to eelebrate their wor¬ 
ship, and protected their persons from injury. The 
Presbyierian8,'Dn the other hand, constantly laboured 
to thwart the measures of the Protector. They de¬ 
sired that those only should be tolerated who ac¬ 
cepted the ‘ fundamentals ’ of Christianity, and they 
drew up a list of these ‘ fundamentals,’ which formed 
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as elaborate and exclusive a test as the articles of the 
Church they had defeated.' Baxter, howdver, 'al¬ 
though ho pronounced universal toleration to be ‘ soul 
murder,’ * and struggled vigorously against the policy 
of the Independents, was, on the whole, somewhat 
more liberal than his co-religicijjists, and it should be 
recorded to his special honour that he applauded the 
relief that was granted to the Jews, when most of the 
Presbyterians, under the leadership of PrynnOj-were 
denouncing it. , 

The three principal writers whe at this time repre¬ 
sented the movement of toleration, were Harrington, 
Milton, and Taylor—^the first of whom dealt mainly 

' A full description of them the same time published a 
is given in Neal’s History of the solemn ‘ declaration against 
Puritans. In 1648 the Preshy- toleration of sectaries and 
terians tried to induce the Par- lib^y of conscionco.’ {Ibid.. 
liameut to pass a law by which pp. 211-222.) Among the 
anyone who persistently taught notions started by the Ana- 
anything contrary to the main baptists was that of a sleep of 
propositions comprised in the tho soul betwejn death and 
doctrines of the Trinity and judgment, against which Cal- 
the Incarnation should bo pun- vin wrote a book with the ban¬ 
ished with death, and all who barous title of Psychopanny- 
taught Popish, Arminian, An- ckia. This very harmless no- 
tinoraian. Baptist, or Uuaker 'Jion was dhe of those which, 
doctrines, should be imprisoned when f bstinately persisted in, 
for life, unless they could find the Presbywrians of 1648 
sureties that they would"’teach wished to punish with an in- 
them no more. (Neal, vol. ii. definite lS#riod of imprisou- 
pp. 338-340.) The Scotch were ment. (Neal, vol. ii. p. 339.) 
unwearied in-tl^eir efforts to * ‘Popery, Mahometanism, 
suppress liberty of conscience, infidelity, and* heathenism are 
and in 1645 their Parliament the way to damnation; but 
addressed the English Parlia- liberty to preach ^ and to 
ment: ‘ The parliament of this practise thetn is the means to 
kingdom is persuaded that the make men Papists, Mahomet- 
piety and wisdom of the honour- ans. Infidels, and He-athens; 
able houses will never admit therefore this liberty is the 
toleration of any sects or way to men’s damnation.’ 
schisms contrary to our solemn {Holy Commonweatih, 2nd Pre- 
league and covenant;’ and at face!) 
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with its political, and the other two with its theolo¬ 
gical, asj^ect. Of the three, it must be acknowledged 
that the politfoian took by far the most comprehensive 
view. He perceived very clearly that political liberty 
cannot subsist where there is not absolute religious 
liberty, and that religious liberty does not consist 
simply of toleration, but implies a total abolition of 
religious disqualifications. In these respects he alone 
among his contemporaries anticipated the doctrines 
of the nineteenth century. ‘ Vhere civil liberty is 
entire,’ he wrote, ‘ it includes hberty of conscience. 
Where liberty of conscience is entire, it includes civil 
liberty.’ i ‘ Liberty of conscience entire, or in the 
whole, is where a man, according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, may have the free exercise of his 
religion, without impediment to his preferment or em¬ 
ployment in the State.’ * 

But if Harrington took the widest view of the rights 
of conscienqe, Mihon was certaiuly the advocate who 
was most likely to have advanced the eau.se, both on 
account of his high position in the Commonwealth, 
and because his opinions on the subject were, for the 
most part, embodied in adract, which probably repre¬ 
sents the very .highest point that English eloquence 
has attained, ^e Paradise Losh is, indeed, scarcely 

’ Pol&ical Aphorisms, 23-24. while the hieriirchy is standing 

’ A System, oj’ Politics, ch. this liberty is falling, and that 
vi. PassagBJ very similar if ever it comes to pull down 
occur in tjie Oceana, and, in- the hierartrhy, it pulls down 
deed, all through She writings that monarchy also. Where¬ 
of Harrington. The following fore the monarchy and hier- 
is, I think, a very remarkable archy will be beforehand with 
instiuice of political prescience: it, if they see their true inter- 
• If it be said that in France est.’ {System of Pdities, ch, 
there is liberty of conscionco vi.) 
in part, it is also plain tliat 
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a more glorious monument of the genius of Milton 
than the Areopagitica. If, even at the 'present day, 
when the cause for which it was wrjtten has long 
since triumphed, it is impossible to read it without 
emotion, we can hardly doubt that'when it first 
appeared it exercised a mighty influence over the 
awakening movement of Hberty. Milton advocated 
tolerance on several distinct grounds. In defence of 
truth he deemed persecution wholly unnecessary, 
‘For truth is strong next to the Almighty. She 
needs no policies or sftatagoms or licensings to make 
her victorious. These are the shifts and the defences 
that eiTor uses against her power.’' But if persecu¬ 
tion is unnecessary in the defence of tt'uth, it has a 
fearful efficacy in preventing njen from discovering it; 
and when it is so employed, as infallibility does not 
exist among mankind, no man can assuredly decide. 
For truth is scattered far and wide in small portions 
among mankind, mingled in every .system with the 
dross of error, grasped perfectly by no one, and only 
in some degree discovered by the careful comparison 
and collation of opposing systems.* To crush some of 

' Areopagilita. scattered thorn to the four 

‘ Trutfi, indeed, came once winds. Fromvthat time ever 
into the world with her BiVine since the sad friends of Truth, 
Master, and was a perfect shape such as durafrappear, imitating 
most glorious to look on; but the careful search that Isis 
when He ascended, and his made for the mangled liody of 
Apostles after Him were laid Osyris, went "up and down 
asleep, then straight arose a gathering up liml/ by limb, 
wicked race of deceivers, who, still as they could fiivd them, 
as the story goes of the Egyp- We have not" yet found them 
tian Typhon with his conspira- all, Lords and Commons, nor 
tors, how they dealt with the ever shall do till her Master’s 
good Osyris, took the virgin second coming.’ (Areopagi- 
Truth, hewed her lovely form iiea.) 
into a thousand pieces, and 
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these systems, to stifle the voice of argument, to bann 
and proccribe the press, or to compel it only to utter 
the seutimeni^g of a single sect, is to destroy the only 
means we possess of arriving at truth; and as the 
difficulty of' avoiding error is under the most favour- 
able circumstances very great, it may bo presumed 
that the doctrines wKch it is necessary to hold are 
but few, and where the error is not fundamental it 
should not be suppressed by law. All the differences 
that divide Protestants arc upon matters not bearing 
on salvation, and thereforo all classes—Socinians, 
Arians, and Anabaptists, as well as others—should 
bo tolerated.* The Catholics, however, Milton rigidly 
.excludes from the smallest measure of tolerance, and 
the reason he gives is very remarkable. The in¬ 
triguing policy of its priesthood might at that time, at 
least, furnish a plausible ground, but Milton, though 
evidently believing it to be so, expressly refuses to 
base his decision, upon it. His exclusion of Catholics 
rests upon a distinct religious principle. The worship 
of the Catholics is idolatrous, and the Old Testament 
forbids the toleration of idolatry.* 

■ See his tract, Of true ^e- licly, without grioTons and un- 
ligion, Heresy, Schism, Tolera- sufferable scandal given to all 
Own, published'" in 1673. He conscientious beholders ; not 
docs not, how^r, seem to prit^diely, without great offence 
have understooa the Socinian to God, declared against all 
heresj; exactly as it is now kind of idolatry though secret, 
understood. , . Ezech. viii. 7, S, and verse 12, 

® ‘ As for tolerating the exer- &c., and it appears by the 
cise of tneir (the Catholics’) whole chapter, that God was 
religion! supposi,ng their State no less offended with those 
activities not to he dangerous, secret idolatries than with 
I answer that toleration is those in public, and no less 
either public or private, and provoked than to bring on 
the exercise of their religion and hasten hie judgments on 
as far as it is idolatrous can be the whole land for them also.’ 
tolerated neither way: not pub- {Ibid.) It is of course open to 
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The last name I have mentioned is Taylor, whose 
Liberty of Frophesymg is, if we except Tke Meligion 
of Protestant?, unquestionably the mjst important 
contribution of the Anglican Church towards tolera¬ 
tion.* It is scarcely possible to read* it without 
arriving at an invincible conviction that it expressed 
the genuine sentiments of its tiuthor. Its argument 
is based upon latitudinarian principles, which appear 
more or less in all his writings, and its singularly in¬ 
dulgent tone towards the Catholics, its earnest advo¬ 
cacy of their claims tcstoleration,^ which would hardly 
have been expected from so uncompromising a Pro¬ 
testant as the author of 'The Dissuasive from, Popery, 
was certainly not intended to propitiate the Puritans. 
Besides this, the whole book is animated with a 
warmth and tenderness of cliaiity, a catholicity of 
temper biassing the judgment in favour of mercy, 
which could scarcely have been counterfeited. This 
was indeed at all times the most^ amiable charac¬ 
teristic of Taylor. His very style—^like the murmur 
of a deep sea, bathed in the sun—so richly coloured 
by an imagination that was never disunited from the 
affections, and at the same*time so streetly cadenced, 
so full of gentle and varied fnelodles, reflects his cha¬ 
racter ; and not th^less so because of%. certain want 

supposition, and not very im- many scrupfes about, 
probable, that this possago * Sec. 22. He desires that 
being written -a^er the Itesto- they should be absolutely tole¬ 
ration, when Catholicism had rated, nnles-sj indeed, they 
become a serious menace to the openly preiich suclf doctrines as 
liberty of England, emanated the non-observance, of faith 
rather from the politician than with heretic*, or Uiat a pope 
from the theologian. can absolve subjects from the 

‘ Chillingworth published oath of allegiance, or that an 
TJie lieligum of Protestants in heretical prince may be slaia 
1637, one year before he took by his people, 
orders—which last step he had 
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of nervousness and consistency, a certain vagueness 
and alnujst tfccbleness ■vvliicli it occasionally displays. 
The arguments on which he based his cause are very 
simple. He believed that the great majority of theo¬ 
logical propositions cannot he clearly deduced from 
Scriphire, and that it is therefore not necessary to 
hold them. The Apostles’ Creed he regarded as 
containing the doctrines which can certainly be esta¬ 
blished, and, therefore, as compi ising all that are fun¬ 
damental. AU errors on questions beyond those do 
not affect salvation, and ought, dn con 80 (juence, to be 
tolerated. As far, therefore, as he was a sceptic, 
Taylor was a rationalist, and as far as he was a ration¬ 
alist he was an«adv'ocato of toleration. Unfortunately 
for his reputation, he wrote The Liberty of Prophesy¬ 
ing in exile, and, to a certain extent, abandoned its 
principles when his Church regained her ascendancy.' 

All through the period of the Restoration, the 
movement of toleration continued. The vast amount 
of scepticism existing in the country caused the 
governing class to look with comparative indifference 
upon doctrinal differences, and the general adoption 
of the principles of Bacon and of Descartes, by the 
ablest writers, accelerated the movement, which 
began to appear in the mo.st unexpected quarters-* 

' On which Coleridge re- for his past liberalism by charg- 
marks,. I think a little too ing, and mostprobably slander- 
sevcrely: ‘If Tercmy Taylor ing, himself with the guilt of 
had not in effect retracted after falsehood, treachery and hypo- 
the Restoration, if he had not, criey, hie character as a man 
as soon Ms the Church had would have been almost stain- 
gained power, most basely dis- less.’ (Notes on English Divines, 
claimed and disavowed the vol. i. p. 209.) 
principle of toleration, and * E. g. in Quakerism—that 
apologised for the publication strange form of distorted ra- 
by declaring it to have been a tionalism, which, while pro- 
ruse de gtterre, currying pardon claiming doctrines absolutely 
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The cxpiession of that movement in the Anglican 
Church is to be found in the ]at^tudinaoflan•scho^l, 
which followed closely In the steps of CJhiHingworth. 
Like the Independents and Presbyterians of the 
Commonwealth, like the greater number of the oppo¬ 
nents of the execution of Servctus, the membftrs of 
this school usually based their advocacy of tolerance 
on the ground of the distinction between funclii- 
j.'ientals and non-fundamentals, and the degre<5 in 
which they restricted or expanded the first depended 
mainly on their scej)t*cism. Glanvil, who was, per¬ 
haps, the most uncompromising of these writers, 
having, in his treatise Un the Vanity of Dogmatising, 
preached almost universal scepticism,‘proceeded in 
consequence to advocate almojt universal toleration. 
He drew n[> a catalogue of necessary articles of belief, 
which was of such a nature that scarcely anyone 
was excluded, and he contended that no one should 
be punished for errors that are not fundamental. 
The effects of the tendency were soon manifested in 
the laws, and in 1677 the power of consigning 
heretics to death was withdrawn from the Church, 

It appears, then, that the nrat stage bf toleration in 
England was due to the spirit of scepticism encroach¬ 
ing upon the doctvvpe of exclusive safvation. But 
what is cs])eciall 3 ' worthy of remark is,*that the most 
illustrious of the advocates of toleration wore •men 
who were earnestly attached to positive itiligion, and 
that the writings in which they embodied thbir argu¬ 
ments are even now among the classics bf the 

Bubversivc of national indepon- guage the absolute inefficiency 
denco, anil occasionally pro- of mere religious ceremonies, 
ducing extraordinary extrava- the possibility of salvation in 
gauces of conduct, maintained any Cbureb, aud the injustico 
in the most unequivocal lau- of every form of persecution. 

• VOb. II. (i 
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Church. The Religion of Protestants aaa The LUerfg 
of Prophesying are justly regarded as among the 
greatest gltfries of Auglicanlsm, and Glanvil, Owen, 
and Hale? ,are still honoured names in theology. 
This is well worthy of notice when we consider the 
unmixed scepticism,of those who occupied a corre¬ 
sponding position in France; hut there is another 
circumstance which greatly heightens the contrast. 
At* the very period when the principle of toleration 
was first established in England by the union of the 
spirit of scepticism with the spirit of Christianity, 
the greatest living antichristian writer was Hobbes, 
who was perhaps the most unflinching of all the 
supporters of persecution. It was his leading doc¬ 
trine that the civil power, and the civil power alone, 
has an absolute right to determine the religion of 
the nation, and that, therefore, any refusal to acqui¬ 
esce in that religion is essentially an act of rebellion. 

But wjiile the rationalistic spirit had thus found 
a firm footing vritbin the Church, it was strongly 
opposed and generally overborne by the dogmatic 
spirit which was represented by the great majority of 
the clergy, and which, radiated with especial energy 
from Oxford. Taylor, as we have scon, recoiled 
before the prevailing intoleraT...o. Glanvil sank into 
considerable' discredit, from which, however, he in 
soifte degree emerged by his defence of witchcraft. 
Heretics '^^*ere no longer liable to te burnt, but all 
through the reign of Charles II., and during the 
greater part of the reign of James, the Dissenters 
endured every minor form of persecution. At last, 
James, irritated by the penal laws that oppressed his 
co-religionists, determined to proclaim toleration with 
a high hand. That he did this solely with a view to 
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the -welfare of liis own Cliurcli, and not at all from 
any love of toleration, may be inferred‘witti .cofi- 
siderablejccrtainty front tlie fact tliat liw Lad Limself 
been one of tbe most relentless of persecutors ; but it 
is not impossible, and, I tliiuk, not altogetber im¬ 
probable, that he would have accepted a nicasifro of 
toleration which relieved the E.(>inau Catholics, with¬ 
out embarking in the very hazardous entei-prise flf 
establishing Catholic ascendancy. The sequel is.too 
well known to require rejiolitiou. Every educated 
Englishman knows h(Av the great majority of the 
clei^y, in spite of the doctrine of jiassive obedience 
they had taught, and of the well-known decision of 
Taylor that even an illegal ordinance should bo ac¬ 
cepted, refused to read the dgclaratioii; how thcii* 
attitude endeared them to the people, and acccleiated 
the triumph of the Kev'olution; how they soon ii'n- 
prudently withdrew from, and opposed the move¬ 
ment they had produced; how upon tlio aehicvonient 
of the Revolution they sank into a condition of 
almost unequalled political depression ; and how the 
consequence of that depression was the I'oleratioTi 
Act, which, though very imperfect aocSrding to our 
present notions, is justly regarded as the Magna 
Charta, of religions litwrty. Those who defended it 
were of the same class as the prcvious^dvocates of 
-toleration. Somers and the other leading Whigs 
were members' of the Anglican Church, liocke was 
in religion tho avowed disciple of Chillingwofth, and 
in politics the highest representative of the prinTjiples 
of Harrington; and it was on the double ground of 
the sanctity of an honest conviction, and of the dan¬ 
ger of enlarging the province of the civil magistrate, 
that he defended toleration against the theologians of 
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Oxford.* Wliile the Toleration Act and the esta- 
hlishnfent of the Scotch Kirk gave virtual freedom of 
worship to *all Protestants,* the abi'ogation of the 
censorshij^ established freedom of discussion. The 
battle was thus won. Intolerance became an ex¬ 
ception and an anomaly, and it was simply a ques¬ 
tion of time how soon it should be expelled from its 
last entrenchments. 

We have seen that the spirit of intolerance was 
at first equally strong in the Church of Home and 
in the reformed churches, and that its extinction 
both in Catholic and Protestant countries was due to 
the spirit of rationalism. We have seen that in both 
cases the clergy were the untiring enemies of this the 
noblest of all the conquests of civilisation, and that 
it was only by a long series of anti-ecclesiastical 
revolutions that the sword was at last wrung from 
their grasp. We have seen, too, that while the Church 
of Rome was so constituted, that an afiti-ecclesiastical 
movement where she ruled invariably became anti- 
christian, the flexibility of Protestantism was so 
great that rationalism found free scope for action 
within its pale. Discarding more and more their 
dogmatic character, and transforming themselves 
according to the exigencies ofeihe age, the churches 
of the Refortnation have in many cases allied them¬ 
selves with the most daring speculations, and have in 
most caseS cordially coalesced with the spirit of tole¬ 
ration. When a country which is nominally Rom^ 
Catholic is very tolerant, it may be inferred with 
almost absolute certainty that the social and intel¬ 
lectual influence of the Church is comparatively 

• His opponfint was Archdeacon Proast, whose pamphlets 
wore printed in the University. 
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small ; but England and America conclas^’clj^ pro\j 5 
that a nation may be vej-y tolerant, and at the 5am« 
time profoundly Protestant. When in a Roman 
Catholic country the human intellect oi'. thtf highest of 
subjects pursues its course with unshackled energy, 
the freethinker is immediately m'vered from the tra¬ 
ditions, the worship, the moralising influences of hjs 
Church ; but Germany has already shown, and .<ing- 
land is beginning to .show, that tiic boldest specula¬ 
tions maybe wisdded to a Protestant worship, and may 
find elements of assimilation in a Protestant creed. 
It is this fact which is the most jiropitions omen of the 
future of Profrstantism. For there is no^iuch thing as 
a theological antiseptic. Every profound intellectual 
change the human race has yef undergone, has pro¬ 
duced at least some modification of all departments 
of speculative bijlief. Much that is adapted to one 
phase of civilijatiou becomes useless or pcruicious in 
another. The moral element of a religion appeals to 
forms of emotion which are substantially unebanged 
by time, but the intellectual conceptions that arc 
associated with it assume their tone and colour from 
the intellectual atmosphere of the ajm. Protestantism 
as a dogmatic system makes no convei'hs, hut it has 
shown itself capable'of blending with fyid consecra¬ 
ting the prevailing rationalism. Compare the series 
of doctrines I-have reviewed in the present chapter 
with the habitual teaching of modem divines^and the 
change is sufficiently apparent. All those mitions 
concerning the damnation of unbaptisetl infants, or 
of the heathen, or of the heretic, which once acted so 
great a part in the history of Christendom, are be¬ 
coming rapidly unreahsed and inoperative, where they 
are not already openly denied. Nor has it been other- 
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wise with perscoition. For centuries the Protestant 
clergy'preached it as a dnty^ when driven from this 
position, thijy almost invariably defended its less 
atrocious fojms, disguising it under other names. 
At Ipst this passed away. Only a few yeaivs ago, six 
ladies were exiled from Sweden because they had 
embraced the Roman Catholic faith ;' hut a striking 
example soon proved how uncongenial were such 
measures with the Protestantism of the nineteenth 
century. An address drawn up by some of the most 
eminent English opponents of Catholicism, and signed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, protested against 
the act as an outrage to the first principles of Pro¬ 
testantism. 

The history which I liave traced in the present 
chapter naturally leads to some reflections on the 
ultimate consequences of the rationalistic method of 
investigation as distinguished from the system of 
coercion. .The question. What is truth*? has certainly 
no jirospcct of obtaining a speedy answer; but the 
question, Wliat is the spirit of truth ? may be dis¬ 
cussed with much greater prospect of agi’eeinent. By 
the spirit of truth, I.imean that frame of mind in 
which men,, who acknowledge their own fallibility, 
and who desire above all thing's! to discover what is 
true, should adjudicate between conflicting arguments. 
As soon as they have distinctly perceived that reason, 
and reason alone, should determine their opinions, 

' Annuaire I'm I)eux Mmtdes, of the Middle Class and of 
18.58, p. 463. In the previous the Peasants, was rejected by 
year an attempt had been made those of the Nobles and of the 
by the Government to moderate (Clergy. A slight—unfortu- 
the fierce intolerance of the nately very slight—modifica- 
Rwedish law; but the bill, lion was effected in 1860. 
though adopted by the Houses 
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that they never can be legitimately certain of the 
truth of what they have been taught till they have 
both examined its evidence and heard,what can be 
said against it, and that any influence that introduces 
a bias of the will is necessarily an inlpediment to 
enquiry, the whole theory of persecution falls at onei? 
to the ground. For the object *of the perseentoi' is to 
suppress one portion of the elements of discns-sioi' ;.it 
is to tietermine the judgment by an influence other than 
reason; it is to prevent that freedom of enquiry wliicli 
is the sole method we possess of arri ving at truth. The 
persecutor never can. be certain that he is not perse¬ 
cuting truth rather than error, but he. may be quite 
certain that he is suppressing the sjiiritof truth. And 
indeed it is no exaggeratioi! to say that the doctrines 
I have reviewed represent the most skilful, and at the 
same time most successful, conspiracy against that 
spirit that has ever existed among mankind. Until the 
seventeenth century, every mental disposition which 
philosophy pronounces to be essential to it legitimate 
research was almost uniformly branded as a sin, and 
a large proportion of the most deadly intellectual 
vices were deliberately inculcated as virtues. It wa.s 
a sin to doubt the opinions tfiat had Ixicn instilled in. 
childhood before tl^jjy had Ixscn examiribd. It was a 
virtue to hold them with unwavering, unreasoning 
credulity. It was a sin to notice and develope ^.o its 
full consequeboes every objection to thos® opinions, it 
was a virtue to stifle every objection as a seggestiou 
of the devil. It was sinful to study wi^h equaJ atten¬ 
tion and with an indifi’erent mind the writings on 
both sides, sinful to resolve to follow the light of evi¬ 
dence wherever it might lead, sinful to remain poised 
in doubt between conflicting opinions, sinful to give 
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only a qualified assent to indecisive arguments, sinful 
even pcf recognise the moral or intellectual excellence 
of opponents. In a word, there is scarcely a dispo¬ 
sition that marks the love of. abstract trntli, and 
scarcely a mfe which reason teaches as essential for 
its attainment, that theologians did not for centuries 
stigmatise as offensive to the Almighty. By destroy¬ 
ing every book that could generate discussion, by 
diffn.sing through every field of knowledge a spirit of 
boundless credulity, and, above all, by persecuting 
with atrocious cruelty those who differed from their 
opinions, they succeeded for a long period in almo.st 
arre.sting the action of the European mind, and in 
persuading men that a critical, impartial, and en¬ 
quiring spirit was the worst form of vice. Prom this 
frightful condition Europe was at last rescued by the 
intellectual intlucnces that produced the Befomiation, 
by the teaching of those groat philosophers who 
clearly laid down the conditions of enquiry, and by 
those bold innovators wlio, with the stake of Bruno 
and Vanini before their eyes, dared to challenge 
directly tJie doctrines of the past. By those means 
the spirit cif pnilosoph^ or of truth became promi¬ 
nent, and the .spirit of dogmatism, with all its conso- 
(luences, was proportionately wethened. As long as 
the latter spiiiv possessed an indisputahlo ascendancy, 
persecution was mthhjss, nnivei'.sal, and unquestioned. 
When the foimer spirit became more powerful, the 
language' of anathema grew less peremptory. Ex¬ 
ception's and qualifications were introduced ; the full 
meaning of the words was no longer realised; perse¬ 
cution became languid; it changed its character; it 
exhibited itself rather in a general tendency than in 
overt acts ; it grew apologetical, timid, and evasive. 
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Tn one age the persecutor burnt the heretic; in an¬ 
other, he crushed him with penal laws ; inb, tlfir^, ho 
withheld from him places of emolumenttend dignity; 
in a fourth, ho subjected him to the excomjnnnication 
of society. Each stage of advancing toleration marks 
a stage of the decline of the spirit of dogmatisrh and 
of the increase of the spirit of truth. 

Now, if I have at all succeeded in carrying the 
reader with me in the foregoing arguments, it .will 
appear plain that the docti-ine of exclusivo salvation 
represents a point from which twe entirely,different 
systems diverge. In' other words, those who reject 
the doctrine cannot pause there. They will inevitaldj’ 
be carried (>n to a series of doctrine.s,*to a general 
conception of religion that i^ radically and funda¬ 
mentally diflerent from tho conception of the ad¬ 
herent of the doctrine. I speak of course of those 
who hold one or other opinion with realising earnest¬ 
ness. Of these it may, I believe, be* truly said, that 
according to their relation to this doctrine they will 
be divided into different classes, with diffoi'cnt types 
of character, different standards of excellence, dif¬ 
ferent concejjtions of the w^jole spirlh of tlieology. 
The man who with realising carnestnes^ believes tho 
doctrine of exclusivsksalvation, will habitually jdace 
tho dogmatic above tho moral element oT religion ; ho 
will justify, or at least very slightly condemn, ]»ious 
frauds or other immoral acts that suppcTrt his doc¬ 
trines ; he will judge men mainly according to their 
opinions, and not according to their act;*; he vfill lay 
greater stress on those duties that grow out of an 
ecclesiastical system than on those which grow out 
of the moral nature of mankind ; ho will obtain the 
certainty that is necessary to his peace by excluding 
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every argument that is adverse to his belief; and lie 
will above'‘alI manifest a constant tendency to per¬ 
secution. On the other hand, men who have been 
deeply imbued with the spirit of earnest and impar¬ 
tial enquiry, will invariably come to value such a 
dispdsition more tlmn any particular doctrines to 
which it may lead them ; they will deny the neces¬ 
sity of correct opinions ; they will place the moral 
far above the dogmatic side of theii' faith ; tliey will 
give free scope to every criticism that restricts their 
belief; and they will value men according to their 
acts, and not at all according to their opinions. The 
first of these tendencies is essentially Roman Catho¬ 
lic. The second is essentially rationalistic. 

It is impossible, I think, to doubt that, .rince Des¬ 
cartes, the higher thought of Euroj)e has been tending 
steadily in this second direction, and that sooner or 
later the spirit of truth will bo regarded in Chris¬ 
tendom, as it was regarded by the philosophers of 
ancient Greece, as the loftiest form of virtue. We 
are indeed still far from that point. A love of truth 
that seriously resolves to .spare no prejudice and 
accord no favour, that prides itself on basing every 
conclusion on reason or conscience, and in rejecting 
every illegitimate influence, is'-not common in one 
sex, is still rarer in the other, and is very far indeed 
frort' being the actuating spirit of all who boast 
most loudly of their freedom from prejudice. Still 
it is to this that we are steadily approximating ; and 
there probably never before was a period since the 
triumph of Christianity, when men were judged so 
little according to their belief, and when history, and 
even ecclesiastical history, was written with such 
earnest, such scrupulous impartiality. In the poU- 
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tical spli«re the victory has almost been achieved. 
In the social aplioro, j^lthonj'h the amalf^ainatiou nf 
different reli^ous communities is still \%ry imperfect, 
and although a change of religion by oji« metuber of 
a family not unfrerpiently produces a rupture and 
causes a vast amount of the rnsre petty forms of per¬ 
secution, the improvement has been rapid and pro¬ 
found. The fierce invectives whicli Protestant and 
Catholic onee interehauged, are now for the ‘most 
part confined to a sm^dl and select’ circle of the more 
ardent disciples of either creed : and it is commonly 
admitted among educated men, that those who, under 
the sense of duty, and at the cost of great mental 
sufreiing, have changed their religion, ought not to 
be pronounced the most culpable of mankind, even 
though they have rejected the opinions of their censor. 
This is at least a vast improvement since the time 
when the term ‘ miscreant ’ or misbeliever was first 
made a synonym for the most atroftious pf criminals, 
and when apostasy was universally regarded as the 
worst of crimes. Already'-, under the same influences, 
education at the Universities has in a groat measure 
lost its old exclusive charaoter ; and members of dif¬ 
ferent creeds having been admitted within their pale, 
men are brought Hi contact with representatives of 
more than one cla.ss of opinions at a time when they 
arc finally deciding what class of opinions the^ will 
embrace. There cannot, I think, bo*mnch doubt 
that the same movement must eventually modify 
profoundly the earlier stages of education.* If our 
private judgment is the sole rule by wliioh we should 
foiTO our opinions, it is obviously the duty of the 
educator to render that judgment as powerful, and 
at the same time to preserve it as unbiassed, as pos- 
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si’bJe. To impose an clabomte sjsteni of jircJiKlIcos 
on the'yet undeveloped mind, .and tw entwine those 
prejudices wiM all the most hallowed associations of 
childhood, i* most certainly contrary to the spirit ol 
the doptrino of private jnclgment. A jn'ojndice may 
be tmo or false ; but if private judgment is to decide 
between ojiinions, it is, as fa.r as that judgment is 
concerned, necessarily an evil, and espeeialiy when it 
appcctls strongly to the affections. The sole object of 
man is not to search for truth ; and it may be, and 
undoubtedly often is, necessary for other jnirposes 
to instil into the mind of the child certain ('pinions, 
which he will have hereafter to reconsider. Yet 
still it is manifest that those who ajijirceiate this 
doctrine of private judgment as I have described it, 
will dc.sirc that those opiidons should be fc'w, that 
they should rest as lightly as possible upon the mind, 
and should be separated as far as possible from the 
eternal prineiples"of morality. 

Such seem the general outlines of the movement 
around ns. Unhappily it is imjios.siblo to eoiitomjdate 
it without feeling that the Protestantism of Chilling- 
worth is much less a reality to bo grasjied than an 
ideal to which, at least in our age, we can most im¬ 
perfectly approximate. The ovei*K’helming majority 
of the human race necessarily accept their opinions 
from Authority. Whether they do so avowedly, like 
the Cathoi^cs, or unconsciously, like most Protestants, 
is immaterial. They have neither time nor oppor¬ 
tunity to examine for themselves. They are taught 
certain doctrines on dis|)utod questions as if they 
were unquestionable truths, when they are incapable 
of judging, and every influence is employed to deepen 
the impression This is the true origin of their 
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bolief. Not until long years of mental conflict bare 
passed can they obtain the inestimable *lx)o'iuof’an 
assurttd and untrammelled mind. Tlaf fable of the 
ancient' is still true. Tlie woman even,now sits at 
the portal of life, presenting a cup to all who enter 
in which diffuses through every vein a poison that 
will cling to them for ever. The judgment may 
pierce the clouds of juejndice. In the momeTts* of 
her strength she may oven i-ejoice and triumph in her 
liberty, yet the conceptions of childhood will long 
remain laient in the mind, to reapf.ear in cycTy hour 
of weakness, when The tension of the reason is re¬ 
laxed, and when the power of old associations is 
supreme.^ It is not surprising that very few should 


' Orbes. 

* This very painful rouur- 
reiico. "wliirU oco-upios such aii 
irnporlanf place in all religious 
biographies, seems to bo at- 
taohod to an exirenuly re- 
markal>lc and obseuro dopart- 
7uont of inentiil phenomena 
whieb b.as only been investi¬ 
gated with earnestness within 
tile last few years, and which 
is termed by psychologists, 
•latent eoinsciouaness,’ and by 
pliysiologists' unconsci*'i.s eere- 
bration’ or the ‘reflex action 
of the brain.’ That cei-tain 
facts remain hidden in the 
mind, I hat it is oifly by a strong 
act of volition thi-y can bo re¬ 
called to recollection, is a fact 
of daily experience: but it is 
now fully established that a 
multitude of events which .are 
so completely forgotten that no 
effort of will can revive them, 
and that their statement calls 
up no reminiscence, may never- 


theloss ho, so to speak, im¬ 
bedded in the memory, and 
may be reproduced with intense 
vividness under certain fihysical 
conditions. This is especially 
ttie result of ^omo diseases. 
Thus, e. g. tlioro is a case on 
record of an ignorant woman 
ropea,ting, in a. delirium, certain 
words which were recognised 
ns Hebrew a'nd C'haldaie. When 
ffiio rotarned to consriousness 
slio know of these 

words, she hiid no notion of 
their moaninif: and being told 
that they were Hebrew and 
Chaldaic, she could r^-ollect 
no possible Wf^ in whicii she 
could have acquire tlioni. A 
searching investigation into her 
antecedents •was instituted; 
and it was found that when a 
girl she had been servant to a 
cltTgyman W’ho was accustomed 
to walk up and down his pa.s- 
Kuge reading those languages,. 
The words were hidden in the 
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possess the courage and the perseverance to encounter 
the ipeflita! stmggle. The immense majority cither 


jijind, wore repi^oduet'd by dis¬ 
ease, and were forgotfen when 
the disease had'passed. (Car¬ 
penter* Human Physiolorjyy p. 
S08.) It is said that a mupien- 
tary review of numbors of 
long-forgotten incidents of life 
is the last phenoraonon of con- 
BcioujiDess before the insensi¬ 
bility that precedes drowning. 
But not only arc facts retained 
in the memory of which wo arc 
unconscious, the mind itself is 
also p{<rpetually acting—pursu¬ 
ing Irainsof tliought aiitoniati- 
cally, of whicli wo have no 
consciousness. Thus it has 
been often observed, tha*t a 
subject which at night appears 
tangled and confused, a<‘quires 
a perfect clearness and ar¬ 
rangement during sleep. Thus 
the schoolboy knows that 
vei’BPS louruf by heart just 
before sleep are retained with 
much greater facility than 
those which are learnt at any 
other time ; thus, in the course 
of rocollcc.tion, two facts wKl 
often ris(i in succession which 
appear t() have'ho connection 
whatever; but a c^areful investi¬ 
gation will prove that there is 
some ^‘'orgotten link of associa¬ 
tion which they mind had pur¬ 
sued, but 0 ^ which we are en¬ 
tirely unconscious. It is in 
connecti6ii with ^hese facts that 
we should view tlnit reiippoar- 
ance of opinions, modes of 
thought , and emotions belong¬ 
ing to a former stage of our 
inlellectual history, that is 
oiien the result of the auto¬ 


matical action of the mind 
when volition is altogether sus¬ 
pended. It is especially com¬ 
mon (or, at least, especi:illy 
manifest) in languor, in dis¬ 
ease, and, above all, in sleep. 
M. IVLiury, who has investi¬ 
gated the subject with his 
usual great ability, has shown 
that in sleep hyperdpsthesia of 
the jnemory is very common ; 
that not only facts, but pro¬ 
cesses of thought that brloug 
altogether to the pjist, an* re¬ 
produced; and that a frequent 
dreamer will often be brought 
under the influence of vices in 
which ho had once indulged, 
but by which in Lis waking 
hours he is rai'ely or never 
ovorcomo. There can be little 
doubt that when we are actively 
reasoning this automatic, action 
of the mind still contiuu(.-s, 
but the ideas an<l trains of 
thought that are thus produced 
an; so combined and trans- 
foriiied by the roa,Hon, that wo 
are unconscious of their exist¬ 
ence. They exist, nevertheless, 
and foj;Tn (or greatly contribute 
to) our mental bias. It is im¬ 
possible to revi(‘w this most 
suggc'stive subject without sus- 
pec'ting that the saying, ‘ habit 
is a S(“Cond nature,’ represents 
more than a metaphor, that the 
reason is much more closely 
connected with the will than fs 
generally imagined ; and that 
tho origin of most of those 
opinions we attribute to pure 
reasoning, is more composite 
than wo suppose. Thisiiupor- 
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never examine the ojiinions tlioy have inherited, or 
examine them so completely under the donrinating 
influence of the prejudice of educatioit, that what¬ 
ever may have been the doctrines they have been 
taught, they conclude that they are s6 unquestion¬ 
ably true, that nothing but a judicial blindneste can 
cause their rejection. Of the few who have obtained 
a glimpse of higher things, a large proportion canifot 
endure a conflict to which old associations and, above 
all, the old doctrine of the guilt of error, lend such 
a peculiar bitterness ;• they stifle the voice of reason, 
they turn away from the path of knowle<5go, they 
purchase peace at the expense of truth. This is, 
indeed, in our day, the most fatal of all the obstacles 
to enquiry. It was not till the old world h^d been 
reduced to chaos that the Divine voice said. ‘ Let there 
be light; ’ and in the order of knowledge, as in the 
order of nature, dissolution must commonly precedo 
formation. There is a period in t];e history of the 
enquirer when old opinions have been* shaken or 
destroyed, and new opinions have not yet been 
formed, a period of doubt, of terror, and of darkness, 
when the voice of the dogmatist has not lost its 


tant subject was first incident¬ 
ally pointed out by Iffjlbnitz. 
After his time, it soems, except 
ill as far as it was connect^ 
with the animisan. of Stahl, to 
have b(*en almost unnoticed 
till very recently. Sir W. 
Hamilton (in his Essays) has 
treated it from a psychological, 
and Drs. Lay (jock \Thc Brain 
and the Mind) and Carpenter 
{Human Bhyswlogy, pp. 799- 
819) from a imnlical, point of 
view. Mr. Morell, following 


in the steps* of Stahl, has 
availed himself of it {Mental 
Philosophy) uf explain the laws 
of generation, ascribingj the 
formation of tlie feetus to the 
unconscious action of the soul; 
and M. JVIaury {Le *So'))uncil et 
les Rev(‘s) has shown it|! connec¬ 
tion with thij phenomena of 
sleep. See, too, Be Quincey a 
Opkim^Kater^ pp, 259-261, ed. 
1864 ; Tissot, Bur la Vie ; and 
Saisset, L'Ame et la Vi$» 
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power, and the phantoms of the past still hover over 
the mkid,.a period when every landmark is lost to 
sight, and tivery star is veiled, and the soul seems 
drifting helpless and rudderless before the destroy¬ 
ing blast. It is in this season of transition that the 
temptations to stifle reason possess a fearful power. 
It is when Cfmtrastirig the tranquillity of past assur¬ 
ance with the feverish paroxysms that accompany 
enquiry, that the mind is most likely to abandon the 
path of truth. It is so much easier to assume than 
to prove; it is so much less painful to believe than to 
doubt: there is such a charm in the repose of pre¬ 
judice, when no discordant voice jars upon the har¬ 
mony of behef; there is such a thrilling pang when 
cherished dreams are scattered, and old creeds aban¬ 
doned, that it is not surprising that men should 
close their eyes to the unwelcome light. Hence the 
tenacity exhibited by .systems that have long since 
been disproved., Hence the oscillation and timidity 
that characterise the research of moat, and the in- 
difiercnce to truth and the worship of expediency 
that cloud the fair promise of not a few. 

In our ago those struggles are diffused over a very 
wide circle, and are felt by men of many grades of 
intellect. Tnis fact, however, ^jcl'ile it accounts for 
the perturbation and instability that characterise a 
largp portion of contemporary literature, should ma¬ 
terially lighten the burden of each individual enquirer. 
The great majority of the ablest intellects of the cen¬ 
tury have preceded him, and their genius irradiates 
the path. The hands of many sympathisers are ex¬ 
tended to assist him. The disintegration around him 
■will facilitate his course. He who, believing that the 
search for truth can never be offensive to the God of 
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truth, pursues his way with an tmswerving energy, 
may not unreasonably hope that he may aSfeist'others 
in their struggle towards the light, and ihay in some 
small degree contribute to that consummation when 
the professed belief shall have been adjusted to the 
requirements of the age, when the old tyranny shall 
have been broken, and tlie anarchy of transition shall 
have passed away. 


vou. n. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SECULARISATION OP POLITICS. 

The evidence I have collected in the preceding chap¬ 
ters will bo sufficient to exhibit the nature of the 
rationalistic movement, and • also the process by 
which it has been developed. To establish the first, 
I have reviewed a long series of theological concep¬ 
tions which the movement has weakened or trans¬ 
formed. To establist the second, I have shown that 
the most important changes were much less the results 
of direct controversy than of the attraction of the 
]>revailing nioiies of thought, which themselves re- 
pi-esentod the convergence of a great variety of theo¬ 
logical influences. In the remainder of this work, 1 
propose to trace more fully than I have yet had 
occasion to do, tlio-i'elations of the rationalistic move¬ 
ment to the political and economical history of Europe, 
or, in other‘words, to show or jthe one hand how the 
theological development has modified political and 
ecGrnomical theories; and, on the other hand, bow 
the tendeiJcies produced by these have reacted upon 
theologV. 

BuY, befope entering upon this field, it will perhaps 
not be altogether unnecessary to remind the reader 
once more of the main principle upon which the 
relevance of this .species of narrative depends. It is 
that the speculative opinions which are embraced by 
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any large body of men are accepted, not on account 
of the arguments upon which they rdbt, *bjit bn 
account of a predisposition to receive*them. This 
predisposition depends with many perscpis entirely 
upon the circumstances of their x>osition, that is to 
say, upon the associations of cliildhood, frienSship, 
or interest, and is of such a nature as altogether to 
dispense with arguments. With others, it depenlls 
chiefly upon the character of their minds, which in¬ 
duces them to embrace one class of arguments rather 
than another. This intellectual charaoter, ^gain, re¬ 
sults partly from natural and innate peculiarities, and 
partly from the totality of influences that act upon 
the mind. For the mind of man is no inert receptacle 
of knowledge, but absorbs an^ incorporates into its 
own constitution the ideas which it receives. In a 
healthy condition, increased knowledge implies an 
increased mental capacity, and each peculiar depart- 
ment of study not merely comprises a peculiar kind of 
information, but also produces a peculiar ply and ten¬ 
dency of judgment. All minds are more or less 
governed by what chemists term the laws of elective 
afiinity. Like naturally tondjj to like. The predomi¬ 
nating passion of every man colours thg whole train 
of his reasoning, and in every subject he examines, 
he instinctively turns to that aspect j,fvhich is most 
congruous to his favourite pursuit. * 

If this be so, we should naturally 8xpect that 
politics, which occupy so la^go a place in the minds 
of men, should at all times have exei«ised a con¬ 
siderable influence on the tone of thought from which 
theological opinions arise, and that a general tendency 
to restrict the province of theology should have re¬ 
sulted in a secularisation of politics. In the present 
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chapter, I shall examine the stages of that secnlarisa- 
tidn th<) minor changes that are connected witli 
it. The snbjbct will naturally divide itself into two 
parts. shall first see how theological interests 

gradually ceased to be a main object of political com- 
binatibns ; and afterwards, how, by the repudiation of 
the divine right of kings and the assertion of the 
sotial contract, the basis of authority was secu¬ 
lar! spd. 

If we take a broad view of the course of history, 
and examine the relations of p^eat bodies of men, we 
find that religion and patriotism are the chief moral 
influences to which they have been subject, and that 
the separate modifications and mutual interaction of 
these two agents may almost be said to constitute the 
moral history of mankind. For some centuries before 
the introduction of Christianity, patriotism was in 
most countries the presiding moral principle, and 
religion occupied an entirely subordinate position. 
Almost all those examples of heroic self-sacrifice, of 
passionate devotion to an unselfish aim, which anti¬ 
quity affords, were produced by the spiiit of patriot¬ 
ism. .Decius and Kegujus, Leonidas and Harmodius, 
are the pagan parallels to Christian martyrs.' Nor 
was it only in the great crises of national histoiy that 
this spirit waS evoked. The pride of patriotism, the 
senSb of dignity which it inspires, the close bond of 
sympathy ptoduced by a common aim,*tlie energy and 
elasticity of character which are the parents of great 

' It is worthy of notice, that —the objects of representation 
the first development of sculp- being not the gods, but the true 
lure, which in almost all other national ideals—the heroes of 
nations was religious, in Borne Rome. (See 0. Muller, Manuel 
appears to have been patriotic d'Archiologie, vol. i. pp. 2S1-2.) 
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enterprises, were manifested habitually in the leading 
nations of antiquity. The spirit of patriotism per¬ 
vaded all classes. It formed a distinct type of 
character, and was the origin both of jiiuny virtues 
and of many vices. 

If we attempt to estimate tlje moral condition of 
such a phase of society, we must in some respects 
place -it extremely high. Patriotism has always 
proved the best cordial of humanity, and all* the 
sterner and more robust virtues were matured to 
the highest degree by its power. Ho other-influence 
diffuses abroad so much of that steady fortitude 
which is equally removed from languor and timidity 
on the one hand, and from feverish and morbid ex¬ 
citement upon the other. In nations that have been 
long pervaded by a strong and continuous political 
life, the pulse beats high and steadily, habits of self- 
reliance are formed which enable men to confront 
danger with a calm intrepidity, and to rcti^in a certain 
sobriety of temperament amid flic most trying vicis¬ 
situdes. A capacity for united action, for self-sacri- 
flee, for long and persevering exeriion, becomes 
general. A high, thougli somiitimes rather capricious, 
standard of honour is formed, and a st^rn simplicity 
of habits encouraglid. It is probable that in the 
best days of the old classic republics tlie passions of 
men were as habitually under conti\)l, national tSstes 
a.s simple and chastened, and acts of heroism as 
frequent and as grand, as in f he noblest periods of 
subsequent history. Never did men ^lass t^irough 
life with a more majestic dignity', or meet death with 
a more unfaltering calm. The full sublimity of the 
old classic type has never been reproduced in its 
perfection, but the spirit that formed it has often 
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breathed over the feverish struggles of modem life, 
and has infused into society a heroism and a forti¬ 
tude that have proved the invariable precursors of 
regeneraticn._ 

All this was produced among nations that were 
notoriously deficient; in religious feeling, and had, 
indeed, degraded their religion into a mere function 
of the State. The disinterested enthusiasm of pa¬ 
triotism had pervaded and animated them, and had 
called into habitual action maijy of the noblest moral 
capacities of mankind. 

To this picture there is, however, a melancholy 
reverse. If ^e Roman civilisation exhibited to a 
very high degree the sterner virtues, it was pre¬ 
eminently deficient in the gentler ones. The pathos 
of life was habitually repressed. Suffering and weak¬ 
ness met with little sympathy or assistance. The 
slave, the captive, the sick, the helpless, were treated 
with cold .indifference, or with merciless ferocity. 
The hospital and the refuge for the afflicted were 
imknown. The spectacle of suffering and of death 
was the luxury of all classes. An almost absolute de¬ 
struction of the finer senoibilities was the consequence 
of the universal worship of force. The existence of 
the gods was, indeed, recognisea, but the ideals of 
excellence were not sought on the heights of Olym¬ 
pus, but in^tho annals of Roman prowess. Thei'C 
was little, sense of the superhuman, no conception of 
sin, no desire to rise above the things of earth; pride 
was deemed tne greatest of virtues, and humility the 
most contemptible of weaknesses. The welfare of the 
State being the highest object of unselfish devotion, 
virtue and vice were often measured by that standard, 
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and the individual was habitually sacrificed to the 
communily. 

But perhaps the greatest vice of the* old fonn of 
patriotism was the narrowness of sympathy which it 
produced. Outside the circle of their own nation all 
men were regarded with contempt and indiffeftmce, 
if not with absolute hostility. Conquest was the one 
recognised form of national progress, and the interests 
of nations were, therefore, regard ed as dii'ecllj^ op¬ 
posed. The intensity with which :: man loved his 
country was a measure'of the hatred which he bore 
to those who were without it. The enthusiasm which 
produced the noblest virtues in a narrow circle was 
the direct and powerful cause of the stfongest inter¬ 
national antipathies. 

In Judaea the religious system occupied a more 
prominent position than among the Greeks or 
Romans, but it had been indissolubly connected with 
national interests, and the attachment to it was in 
reality only a form and aspect of patriotism. What¬ 
ever opinion may be held as to whether a future 
life was intended to be among the elements of the 
Levitical revelation, there cfm be no question that 
the primary incentives which that revelation ofi'ered 
were of a patriotic order. The devotion of the 
people to their religious system was to bf the measure 
of their national prosperity. When their faith b»mt 
with a strong afld unsullied flame, every toemy suc¬ 
cumbed beneath their arms ; but whenever'idolatry 
had corrupted their devotions, a hostile aijny enfiircled 
Mount Moriah. AU the traditions of their religion 
were identified vrith splendid national triumphs. The 
rescue from Egypt, the conquest of Canaan, and the 
massacre of its inhabitants, the exploits of the inspired 
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warriors who had broken the chains of a foreign 
niastei, ths destruction of the hosts of the Assyrian, 
were all legends interweaving in the Jewish mind the 
association of the CImreh and of the State. The spirit 
of sect, or an attachment not to abstract principles, 
but to a definite and organised ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tion, is a spirit essentially similar to patriotism, but i» 
directed to a different object, and is therefore, in most 
cas^s, hostile to it. In Jndma the spirit of patriotism 
and the spirit of sect were united; each intensified 
the other, and the exclusive hitolerance which is the 
result of each existed with double virulence. 

Such was the condition of the Pagan and Jewish 
world when the sublime doctrine of universal brother¬ 
hood was preached to mankind. After eighteen 
hundred years men are only beginning to realise it, 
and at the time when it was first proclaimed it was 
diametrically opposed to the most cherished preju¬ 
dices of the age 

In Judma the spirit of an exclusive patrioti.sm not 
only pervaded the national mind, but was also at this 
period an intensely active moral principle. In the 
Roman Emjnre patriotism was little more than an 
intellectual conception; society was in a condition 
of moral dissolution, and disirterested enthusiasm 
was extrembly rare. The fortunes of the infant 
Ch'jtrch were, probably, in no shght measure deter¬ 
mined by' these circumstances. In Judaea it was 
rejected with indignant scorn. In the Roman Empire 
it obtained a marvellous triumph, but it triumphed 
only by transforming itself under the influence of 
the spirit of sect. The passion for the visible and 
material which in that age it was impossible to escajje 
—^which incrusted the teachings of the Church with 
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an elaborate and superstitious ritualism, designed to 
appeal to and enthral the senses, and c#)nvftr,ted* its 
simple moral principles into a comph'fcated creed— 
acted with equal force upon its goveijnment, and , 
transformed it into a highly centralised monarchy, 
pervaded by a spirit of exclusiveness very siinilar to 
that which bad animated the old Roman republic. 
The spirit of sect was, indeed, far stronger and nfore 
virulent than the most envenomed spirit of nfition- 
ality. The ancient jiatriot regarded nations that 
were beyond liis border with indift’erence,. or with a 
spirit of rivalry; but the priest declared every one 
who rejected his opinions to be a criminal. 

From ihis period for many centuries Catholicism, 
considered as an ecclesiastical organisation, was the 
undi.spiitod mistress of Europe; national feelings 
scarcely ever came into collision with its interests, 
and the whole current of affairs was directed by 
theology. When, however, the first l^reathings of 
the spirit of Rationalism were felt in Europe, when, 
under the influence of that spirit, dogmatic interests 
began to wane, and their paramount importance to bo 
questioned, a new touden«y was manifested. The 
interests of the Church were snbordjjiated to those 
of the State. Theology was banished from depart¬ 
ment after department of politics, until the whole 
system of government was secularised. 

The period in which political afikirs were mo.st 
completely governed by theological considerations 
was unquestionably the age of the Crissades.* It was 
no political anxiety about the balance of power, but 
an intense religious enthusiasm, that impelled the 
inhabitants of Christendom towards the city which 
was at once the cradle and the symbol of their, faith. 
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All interests were then absorbed, all classes were 
governed, afl passions subdued or Coloured by reli¬ 
gious fervour.' National animosities that had raged 
for centuries were pacified by its power. The 
intrigues of statesmen and the jealousies of kings 
disappeared beneath its influence. Nearly two mil¬ 
lions of lives are said to have been sacrificed in the 
cause. Neglected governments, exhausted finances, 
depopulated countries were cheeidully accepted as the 
price of success. No wars the world had ever befoi’e 
seen were so popular as these, which were at the same 
time the most disastrous and the most unselfish. 

Long before the Reformation, such wars as the 
Crusades had become impossible, and the relative 
prominence of secular policy had materially increased. 
This was in part the result of the better organisation 
of the civil government, which rendered unnecessary 
some of the services the Church had previously 
rendered to,the community. Thus, when the general 
tolerance of private wars had produced a condition 
of anarchy that rendered all the relations of life 
insecure, the Church interposed and proclaimed in 
the eleventh century the. ‘ Truce of God,’ which was 
the first effect’ve barrier to the lawlessness of the 
barons. Her bishops became the Urbitrators of every 
quarrel, and succeeded in a great measure in calming 
the ferocity of the age. But when this object was 
in part attained, and when the regal power was con¬ 
solidate^ the Truce of God, in spite of many at¬ 
tempts to revive it,* fell rapidly into desuetude, and 
the preservation of tranquillify passed from the ec- 

' It was eonfimied as part of Ducellier, Hist, dea Classes La¬ 
the general law of the Church burieuses c» France, pp. 87-89, 
by Alexander Ill. in 1179. Hee 127, 128. 
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clesiastical’to the civil government. This is bnt a 
single example of a process that wasicoiirtinuaily 
going on during the latter half of the‘middle ages. 
The Church had formerly exercised n^rly every 
function of the civil government, on account of the 
inefiSciency of the lay governors, and every develop¬ 
ment of secular administration,*'while it relieved the 
ecclesiastics of a duly, deprived them of a source’of 
power. ^ 

But, besides the diminution of influence that re¬ 
sulted from this cause,*t;he Church for many centuries 
found a strenuous antagonist in the regal power. 
The famous histoi-y of ihe investitures, and the 
equally remarkable, though less famous?, ordinance by 
which in 1319 all bishops were expelled from the 
Parliament of Paris, are sinking oxamjdes of the 
energy with which the conflict was sustained. Its 
issue depended mainly on the superstition of the 
people. In a profoundly superstHjous age neither 
skill nor resolution could resist the effects of an 
excommunication or an interdict, and the most illus¬ 
trious monarchs of the middle ages succumbed beneath 
their power. But some t ime before the Reformation 
their terror was in a great measure destroyed. The 
rapid growth of th^industrial classes, which were at 
all times separated from theological tendencies, the 
revival of a spirit of bold and unshackled enquiry, 
and the discredit that had fallen upon th§ Church on 
account of the rival popes, and of the corruption of 
the monasteries, were the chief causes pf the* eman¬ 
cipation. The Reformation was only possible when 
the old superstitions had been enfeebled by the spirit 
of doubt, and diluted by the admixture of secular 
interests. Kings then availed themselves gladly of 
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the opportunity of throwing off the restraints of tlie 
Ps,pacyk patriots rebelled against the supremacy 
of a 'foreign* power. The lay classes welcomed a 
change by which the pressure of the clergy was 
lightened. ‘ 

A comparison of the religious wars produced by 
the Reformation with the Crusades shows clearly 
tlwj great change that had passed over the spirit of 
Europe. The Crnsiides had been purely religious. 
They represented solely the enthusiasm of the peojile 
for dogmatic interests, and thdy were maintained for 
more than two centuries by an effort of unexampled 
self-sacrifice. In the i-eligious wars, on the other 
hand, the seerfiar and the ecclesiastical elements were 
very evenly balanced. The object sought was po¬ 
litical power, but difference of religious belief formed 
the lines of demarcation separating the hostile coa¬ 
litions, and created the enthusiasm by which the 
struggle was inijintained. The spirit of the theo¬ 
logian was “^sufficiently powerful to inundate Europe 
with blood, but only when united with the ambition 
of the politician. Yet dogmatic agreement still 
formed the principle of ^alliance, and all co-operation 
with heretics was deemed a sin. 

This phase of opinions continued for more than a 
century after the Reformation. It passed away under 
the pressure of advancing civilisation, but not before 
the ministrj of Richelieu; for although Francis I. 
had made an alliance with the Turks, and a few other 
sovereigns h^ exhibited a similar indifference to 
the prevailing distinctions, their policy was rarely 
successful. Even at the last, the change was only 
effected with con-siderable difficulty, and Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and the Netherlands swarmed with writ- 
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ings denouncing the alliance of the French with the 
Swedes as little short of an apostacy fr*m Chrigtl 
anity. A book entitled ‘ Mars OalUcus,’ rihd published 
in 1035, under the pseudonym of Alexandc^r Patricius 
Armacanus, was especially singled out as the most 
conclusive demonstration of the sinfulness of allfances 
with heretics, and it marks the first dawn of the re¬ 
putation of one who was destined to exercise n deibp 
and lasting influence over the fortunes Oi'the Chyreh. 
It was written by Jansenius, who owed to it his pro¬ 
motion to the bishopi^c of Ypres * But the genius 
of Richelieu, seconded by the intellectual influences of 
the age, prevailed over every difficulty ; and the Peace 
of Westphalia is justly regarded as closing the era of 
religious wars. The invasion of Holland by Lewis 
XIV. was near Ixjcomirig one, and religious fanaticism 
has more than once lent its aid to other modern 
struggles but wars like those which once distracted 
Europe have become almost impos.sil)le. Among all 
the elements of affinity and repulsion that regulate 
the cornbuiations of nations, dogmatic interests, which 
were once supreme, can scarcely be said to exist. 
Among all the possible dangers that cloud the hori¬ 
zon, none appears more improbable than a coalition 
formed upon the p»inciplo of a common belief, and 
designed to extend the sphere of its in®ience. Such 
coalitions were once the most serious occupatioHs of 
statesmen. TBey now exist only in the Speculations 
of the expounders of prophecy. 

It was in this way that, in the course»of a few cen- 

' Avis aux Hefugiez, p. 56 the religious character Louis 
(ed. 1692). XrV. tried to give the invasion 

* E. g. the recent invasion of of Holland, see Michelet, Louis 
Morocco by the Spaniards. On XIV, 
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tories, the foreign policy of all civilised nations was 
cctaiplelely"and finally secularised. Wars that were 
once regarded as simple duties became absolutely 
impossible. Alliances that were once deemed atro¬ 
cious sins became habitual and unchallenged. That 
whicB had long l)een the centre around which all 
other interests revolved, receded and disappeared, 
and a profound change in the actions of mankind 
indicated a profound change in their belief. 

I have already noticed the decline of that religious 
persecution which was long the chief sign and 
measure of ecclesiastical influence over the internal 
policy of nations. There is, however, one aspect of 
the Inquisition which I have not referred to, for it 
belongs to the subject of the present chapter—I 
mean its frequent hostility to the civil power. 

Before the thirteenth century, the cognisance of 
heresy was divided between the bishop and the civil 
magistrate. The Church proclaimed that it was a 
crime more deadly than any civil offence, and that it 
should be punished according to its enormity; the 
bishop accused the heretic, and the magistrate tried 
and condemned him. Puring the earlier part of the 
middle ages, this arrangement, which had been that 
of the Theodosian Code, was accepted without diffi¬ 
culty. The civil government was then very submis¬ 
sive;’ and heretics almost unknown, the few cases 
that appeafed being usually resolved into magic. 
When, however, at the close of the twelfth century, 
a spirit of rebellion against the Church had been 
widely diffused, the Popes perceived that some more 
energetic system was required, and among the mea¬ 
sures that were devised, the principal was the In¬ 
quisition, which was intended not merely to suppress 
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heresy, but also to enlarge the circle of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

This new tribunal * was placed in thrf hands of the 
two religions orders of St. Dominick and ^t. Francis, 
and its first object was to monopolise the trials of 
cases of heresy. The bishop of the diocese *had a 
certain position in the local tribunal, but it was 
generally little more than honorary, and was entirely 
subordinate to that of the chief inquisitor. Thq civil 
government was only represented by an ‘ Assessor,’ 
and by some minor ‘oflBcers appointed by the In¬ 
quisitor himself, and* its function was merely to exe¬ 
cute those whom the ecclesiastics had condemned. 
A third of the confiscated goods was bestowed upon 
the district where the trial l^ok place, which in its 
turn was to bear the expenses of the confinement of 
the prisoners. To crown all, tlie society was cen¬ 
tralised by the appointment of an Inquisitor-General 
at Rome, with whom all the branches of the tribunal 
were to be in constant communication. 

It is obvious that this organisation, in addition to 
its religious importance, had a very great political 
importance. It transferrei^ to ecclesiastics a branch 
of jurisdiction which had always be^n regarded as 
belonging to the eivil power, and it introduced into 
every country whore it was acknowleSged a corpo¬ 
ration of extraordinary powers entirely dependent on 
a foreign potentate. The Inquisitors eflrly found a 
powerful, though somewhat encroaching, friend in 
the Emperor Frederick II., who in 1224 issued four 

' The relations of the In- IHscorso ddt Origine delT In¬ 
quisition and the civil power deW TnguisUione, which I 
hiive been admirably sketched have closely followed, 
by Sarpi.in a short work called 
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edicts at Padua, in which he declared himself their 
protector, Commanded that all obstinate heretics 
should be burnt, and all penitent heretics imprisoned 
for life, and delegated the investigation of the crime 
to the ecclesiastics, though the power of pronouncing 
the condemnation was reserved to the secular judge. 
In the first half of the thirteenth century, the new 
tribunal was introduced into Lombardy, the Marshes, 
Eomagna, Tuscany, the Balearic Isles, Arragon, and 
some of the cities of France and Germany. In 
Naples, however, the hostility of the king to the 
Pope, and the spirit of the people, resisted it. In 
Venice, too, the magistrates long refused to admit it, 
and heretics were burnt on the designation of the 
bishop, and by sentence of the Doge, and of the 
majority of the Supreme Council, until 1289, when 
the government yielded, and the Inquisition was 
introduced, though with some slight restrictions 
favourable to the civil power.* In Spain, owing to 
the combination of a very strong Catholic and a very 
strong national feeling, it assumed a somewhat pecu¬ 
liar form. There, as elsewhere, it was an e.sscntially 
ecelesiastical institution,-created, extended, and mo¬ 
dified under the express sanction of the Pope, but 
the Inquisitor-General and the CThief Council were 
appointed by the sovereign, subject to the papal 
confiihnation; and the famous prosecution of Antonio 
Perez, whicfi resulted in the destruction of the 
liberties of Arragon, furnishes an example, though 
perhaps a solitary one, of its employment merely as 
a political tool.* At first its jurisdiction was con- 

’ Sarpi, pp. 48-67 (ed. been lately investigated by M. 
1639). Mignet, in an interesting work 

2 This curious episode has' called Antonio Perez. One of 
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fined to tlie land, and many sailors of diflbi'ent I’o- 
ligions had enrolled themselves in the Spairfish njivy’; 
but in 1571 Sixtus V., at the request of Philip IL, 
appointed a special Inquisitor to presitje .over the 
navy,* who Bi)oedily restored its orthodoxy. By 
Spanish influence the tribunal was extended to the 
Netherlands, to the New World, to Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Malta. 

It is said in the legend of St. Dominick that Ills 
mother, when in the season of childbirth, dreamed 
that a dog was about to issue fi-orn her womjj, bear¬ 
ing a lighted torch fliat would kindle the whole 
world ; and certaiidy the success of the Inquisition 
well-nigh fulfilled the portent.'^ Por two or three 
centuries its extension was th^ main object of the 
papal policy; it was what the struggle of the inves¬ 
titures had been in the preceding age, the chief form 
which the spirit of ecclesiastical encroachment as¬ 
sumed ; and during this long period t^ierc was 
probably not a single pope who did not expressly 
eulogise it. But although there can be no doubt 
that a powerful blow was thus given to heresy, it 
may well be questioned whetbqr the papal pohey was 
not, crx the whole, shortsighted, for th(^ Inquisition 


the accusations brought against 
Perez was, that ho had in a 
moment of passion exclaimed, 
that ‘if God the *I>tither had 
ventured to say to him what 
tlio king bad said, he wouhl 
have cut his nose off,’ whicli 
the Inquisitors said ‘ partook 
of the heresy of the Anthro- 
pomorphites and of the Vau- 
dois, who maintain that the 
Father has bodily parts.’ 

* Paramo, ilc Oriyiue In- 
YOL. II. 


gtiisiiionis, pp. 284-226. This 
was perhaps one of the minor 
causes of the decline of flic 
Spanish navy. 

' The Inquisition was not, 
it is true, organised till after 
liis death, but St. ..Dominick was 
the chief reviver of persecutiou. 
His Order representoil tln^ prin¬ 
ciple, and the Inquisition was, 
almost as a matter of course, 
placed maiuly in its bands. 


1 
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i )robably contributed largely to the ultimate secu- 
arisation'of politics. Before its institution no one 
doubted that the investigation and punishment of 
heresy foriped one of the first duties of the civil 
government, but by the Inquisition the two things 
wore slightly sepaYated. The cognisance of heresy 
was in a measure withdrawn from the lay rulers, 
and by a curious inversion that very doctrine of the 
religious incapacity of the latter, which was after- 
wai’ds urged in favour of tolerance, was at this time 
urged in favour of the Inquisition.* Nor was the 
new tribunal merely distinct 'from the civil govern¬ 
ment. It was also frequently opposed to it. Its 
very institution was au encroachment on the juris¬ 
diction of the magistrate, and there were constant 
differences as to the exact limits of its authority. 
Wherever it was acknowledged it was the undis¬ 
puted judge of heresy and of a large section of 
ecclesiastical offences, and one of these latter—the 
employment by pi-iests of the confessional for the 
purpose of seducing the penitents—occupied a very 
prominent place in the writings it produced.* Witch¬ 
craft, too, was usually, tliough by no means always, 


' The folloT'-ing passage from 
Sarpi is very iustructive:— 
‘Altre volte*U santi Vescovi 
uiuua cosa piu predicavauo e 
raccommandavano 4 prencipi 
die la curif della religione. Bi 
niuna cosa piu li ammonivano 
e mpdestamente reprendevano 
cho del traseurarla: ed adeeso 
niuna cosa pin se predica e 
persuade al preucipe, se non 
(Ji’ a lui non s’ aspetta la cura 
della cose divine, con tntto che 
del contrario la serittura sacra 
sia plena di luoghi duvu la re- 


ligioni, ii raccommandata alia 
profrzione del prencipe della 
Maestil Divina.’ (Pp. 89, 90.) 

* See, for example, the full 
di.scusBion of the matter in 
Carena, Pte Officio S. Inquisi- 
tionis (Lugduui, 1649), pp. 
135-161. I'hree Popes—^Paul 
IV., Pius IV., and Gregory 
XV.—found it necessary to 
is.sue bulls on the subject, a 
fact which will surprise no on., 
who has glanced over the pages 
of Sanchez or Dens. 
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regarded as within its province, but the magistrates 
sometimes refused to execute its sentences. IJsnry 
was said by the ecclesiastics to be an ecclesiastical 
offence, but the legislators refused to ajlc*\' the In¬ 
quisition to tiy it. Peijury, bigamy, and scyeral 
other crimes gave rise to similar, conflicts. 

While the province of persecution was thus in 
some degree separated from the chdl governmcnl, 
the extreme violence of the tribunal to which it Jiad 
fallen aroused a veiy general popular indignation. 
Spain, it is true, was in this respect an exception. 
In that country the Inquisition was always cherished 
as the special expression of the national ^religion, and 
the burning of Jews and heretics was soon rf^garded 
in a double light, as a religioijs ceremony and also 
as a pageant or public amusement that was emineT.tly 
congenial to the national taste.' In other countries, 


' This appears sufficiently 
from the seasons in wliich 
executions took place, and from 
all the descriptions of them. I 
may notice, however, that there 
is in existence one very re¬ 
markable contemporary paint¬ 
ing of the scene. It represonls 
the execution, or rathtjj- the 
procession to tho stake, of a 
number of Jews and Jewesses 
who were burnt in IfiSO at 
Madrid, during fhe fttes that 
followed the marriage of Charles 
II., and before the king, his 
bride, the court and clergy of 
Madrid. The great square was 
arranged like a theatre, and 
thronged with ladies in court 
dress ; the king sat on an 
elevatkl platform surrounded 
by the chief members of the 


aristocracy, eand Bishop A’al- 
dares, the Iiiquisitoi’-Ocnoral, 
presided over the scene. The 
painter of this very remarkable 
picture (which is in the galleiy 
Ilf Madrid) was Braneeseo 
Hitei, who died in IbS.A. lie 
has directed tli^; syrniiathios of 
the spectator against the Jews 
by the usual jjan of exagge¬ 
rating the Jewish nose,- a 
device which is common to* a 11 
early painters ex«'pt Jtiaunez, 
who, 111 his pictures of Nen- 
Testament scenes, honestly 
gives this peeuliaritv ofleul nr-‘ 
to the g(»id as W'cll as the bad 
characters. The picture is very 
curious from its representation 
of the attiro of the condemned 
and of the penitent. Lloronte 
has noticed this auto da A 
2 
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however, but especially iu Italj', it excited iiiteiiso 
hostility. •(‘When the Spaniards tried to force it upon 
the Neapolitans, so general an insurrection ensued 
that even .Spanish zeal recoiled from the under¬ 
taking. The north and centre of Italy writhed 
fiercoly under the ypke. Terrilic riots arising from 
this cause almo.st threatened the destruction of Milan 
in 1242, and of Parma in 127t>, and minor disturb- 
anoes took place in many other towns.' Although 
the Popes had done everything in their powei' to 
invest the office with a religious attraction—although 
they had granted the same indulgences to its officers 
as had formerly been granted to the Crusaders, and 
an indulgence of three years to all who, not being 
Inquisitors, assisted in bringing a heretic to con¬ 
demnation—although, too, the sentence of excom¬ 
munication was launched against all who impeded 
the Inquisitors in the discharge of their office—the 
oppositio’i of ‘the Italians was for centurie.s unex- 
tinguLshed. Thus wo find in 1518 the di.strict of 
llroscia in so wild a ferment of excitement on aceounl. 
of the condemnation of numerous persons on the 


hot not tho picture. (Aisl. 
de CInquisUiah, tom. iii. pp. 
3, 4.) 

Among the‘Victim.s in 1680 
was n .Tpwish girl, not 17, whoso 
singular boautv struck all who 
saw her with admiration. As 
she passed to tho stake, she 
cried to the queen, ‘ Great 
queen, is not your presence 
able to bring me some comfort 
under my misery? Consider 
my youth, and tliat I am con¬ 
demned for a religion which I 
have sucked in with my 
motlier’s milk.’ The queen 
turned away her eyes. (Lim- 


borch, Hist. InquU. cap, xl ) 

* Sarpi, p. 60. Gregory IX. 
maos'the admi.ssion of the In¬ 
quisition an indispensable con¬ 
dition of his alliances with the 
free towns. A monk called 
Friar John, of Vicenza, seems 
to have been the most success¬ 
ful in promoting the institution 
in Italy. He pronounced him¬ 
self tho apostle not of persecu¬ 
tion, hut of peace, reconciled 
many enemies, and burnt sixty 
Cathari on a single occasion in 
tho groat square of Verona. 
(Sismondi, Hist, de, la IMierle, 
tom. i. pp. 108, lOy.) 
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cTiarge of incantation, that tho government ^could 
with difficulty pacify it hy ar nulling thj^enteuces. 
A similar outburst took place in Mai’tua in 15C8, 
and even in Rome at tho death of Pan? IV. tho 
prisons of the Inquisition were burst open, and their 
rocord.s burnt by an infuriated ftaowd.' 

All these things have their place in the history of 
the secularisation of politics, for they all contwbuted 
to weaken the spirit of persecution, and to se|iai»ate 
it from tho civil governpient. As long, however, as 
dogmai.ic interests were supremo, persecution in 
some form or other must have continued. How that 
supremacy wa.s weakened, and how, in /sonsequence 
of the decline, men ceased to burn or imprison tho.se 
who differed from their opinions, tho last chajitor 
will have shown. 

But, important as was this stage of the secularisa¬ 
tion of politics, a literary censorship was still direct ed 
against heretical writings, and the system of religions 
disqualifications still continued. The first of these had 
been a very ancient practice in religious controversy. 
Among the pagans wc find Diocletian making it one 


' Rarpi, p. 80. Lloreiitc, 
JUst. tie VlnfjnieiHtm, tffiii. ii. 
p. 272. T!i« Iinjiiisition at 
Komc was very iicliva in cho 
latter half of the .sixpionth cen¬ 
tury — especially (luring tho 
pontificaUsofl’ius V. In April 
1570 a (lapnehin named I’is- 
toggia had an interview with 
tho Pope, in which, speaking 
of the repression of heresy, ho 
said, ‘ Che vedeva bene ch’ ella 
era proiita alia giustizia, o che 
ogni giorno taciiVa impiccare e 
Bipmrtarc orauno, oraun altro.’ 
(Oanth, Erelwi tf Italia, ii. p. 
410.) The most memuratdo 


victims of tho ^ui|iii.sil.i(m at 
lioiiu! wore Bruno, tlic pantlio- 
isti(; philoKophft.', and Aonio 
Paleario, the author (*f the 
justly famous troi^-ise * On the 
Benefits of Christ’s Death.’ 
Another rumarkahle victim was 
Carnesta’chi, whose tri»l has 
been printed hy the Kev. E. 
Gibbiugs from tho original 
fjroceodings of tlio Inquisition, 
which are now in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Unfortunately tlie materials 
for this branch of the history 
of the Inquisition are still for 
the most part in 3IS. 
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of his ^[tecial objects to burn the Christian writings, 
and JulianV.without taking precisely the same step, 
endeavouring to attain the same end by withholding 
from tlie ‘Christians the means of instruction that 
couhj enable them to propagate their opinions.* In 
the same way the early councils continually con¬ 
demned heretical books, and the civil power, acting 
upon their sentence, destroyed them. Thus Constan¬ 
tino- ordered the destruction of the writings of the 
Allans when the Council of Nicic had condemned them. 
Arcadiun, following the decision of the Council of 
Constantinople, suj)presscd those of Ennomius. Theo¬ 
dosius, after the Council of Ephesus, prohibited the 
works of N'estorius, and after the Council of Chal- 
cedon those of Eutyc'ios.** At first, though the con¬ 
demnation belonged to the Church, the execution of 
the sentence was regarded as the prerogative of the 
civil ruler ; but as early as 443 we find Pope St. Leo 
burning books f)f the Manichseaus on his own autho¬ 
rity.® All through the middle ages, the pi-actice 
was of course continued, and the Inquisition suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying almost the entire heretical lite¬ 
rature before the Refor-.nation; but at the time of the 
revival of Laming, those measures excited some 
opposition. ^Thus, when in lol’i) the theologians of 
Cologne, represented especially by an Inquisitor 
named Hocstrat, and supported by the mendicant 
orders and after some hesitation by the University of 
Paris,, desired to destroy the whole literature of the 

‘ Julian did not, as is somo- tlio records of their acts. See 
times said, forbid the Christians his Epistle to Jamblwhus. 
studying the classic writings, * Sarpi, pp. 192, 193. Mil- 
hut ho prohibited them from ton gives a slight sketch of the 
teaching them on tlie ground history of censorships in his 
that it was aVtsurd for those Areitpagitica. 
who despised and repudiated '* Giannone, 1st. di Na^wli, 
the ancient gods to expound 
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Jews with the exception of the Old Testament, 
fteuchlin, who was one of the chief Hebrew Shholi*-;-. 
of his age, protested against tlio mcasnrt^ and having 
been on this account denounced in violent language 
by a converted Jew named Pliefercorne, who had 
originally counselled the dustriiction, ho rejoined in a 
work strongly asserting the pliilosophical and his¬ 
torical value of the Jewish literature, and u:ging 
the importance of its preservation. Nearly all the 
ablest pons in Germany were soon, engaged on the 
same side; and the cn il authoritv as well^ as many 
distinguished ecclesiastics having taken part in the 
controvensy, it became fur a time the most prominent 
in Eurojie, and resulted in the susp'ension of the 
intended measure.' The rise of the Reformation 
served, however, to increase the severity of the cen¬ 
sorship. The system of licenses followed almost im¬ 
mediately upon the invention of printing, and in 
1559 Paul I V. originated the Index Expurgatorius. 
In England, Convocation was accustomed to censure, 
and tlic Starchamber to suppress, heretical works. 
In Holland a love of free discussion was early gene¬ 
rated by the fact that, during the antagonism between 
Prance and Spain, it suited the interests of the latter 
country to make *lio Netherlands the asylum of the 
French refugees, who wei-e accustonlbd to publish 
there innumerable seditious writings which were 
directed against the French Govemmeni;, but which 
Jiad a very strong and favourable influence upon the 
country in which they appeared. When the ISpanish 
yoke was broken, Holland became equally famous for 
the freedom of its religious press. With the ex¬ 
ception of this country and of some of the cities 


* Bleidan, liv. ii. 
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of Italy, tlipre wore scarcely any instances of ])erfoct 
liberty t)f religious publications, till tlic Kevolulions, 
tli'st of all, 'of England, and afterwards of France, 
establis]ic4 that great principle which is rapidly be¬ 
coming universal, that the judgment of theological 
works is altogether external to the province of legis¬ 
lators. 

Among the earliest advocates of toleration most 
accepted as a truism the doctrine, that it is the duty 
of every nation in its national cajiacity to adopt some 
one foiTu of religious belief, and to act upoTi its pre¬ 
cepts with the consistency that is expected from an 
individual. This Church and State theory, which 
forms the last vestige of the old theocratic spirit that 
marks the earlier stages of civilisation, is still supreme 
in many countries; but in our own day it has been 
assailed or destroyed in all those nations that have 
j'ielded to the political tendencies of the age. Stating 
the theory in its most definite form, the upholders of 
the system of policy demanded that every nation 
should support and endow one form of religion and 
only one, that every other should be regarded as 
altogether Outside the gpgnisance of the State, and 
that the rulers^and representatives should belong ex¬ 
clusively to the established faitlu This theory has 
sometimes hefeu curiailed and modified in modern 
times after successive defeats, but anyone who will 
ti'aco it bac£ to the days when it was triumphant, 
and follow the train of argument that has been 
jrarsued by the Tory jiarty- for more than a century, 
can satisfy himself that I have not exaggerated its 
purport. 

The two European nations which represent most 
fully in their policy the intellectual tendencies of the 
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nge aro unquestionably France and England, and it 
is precisely in those nations that the th^ry hap been 
successfully assailed. After seroral slight oscillations, 
i lie French people in 1830 finally j)raclaimcd, as a 
basis of tlituV coinstitution, the principle, that nj state 
religion is recognised by France; and as a comment 
iqion this decision \vc have seen a Protestant holding 
the reins of power under Louis Philippe, and a Jew 
sitting in the Provisional Goverament of 184^. A 
more complete abtiegation of the. old doctrine it 
would be impossible to conceive, and it places Prance, 
in at least this respect, at the head of modem libe- 
rtilisin.* 

• 

The prugress of the movement in England has 
been much more gradual, and,it represents the steady 
growth of rationalistic principles among statesmen. 
The first great step was taken during the depression 
of the clergy that followed the Revolution. The es¬ 
tablishment of the Scotch Kirk, whether,we consider 
the principle it involved or the vast amount of perse¬ 
cution it terminated, was undoubt cdly one of the most 
signal defeats the Englisli Church has ever under¬ 
gone. For a considerable time, however, the clergy 
succeeded in arresting the movemeni^ which at last 
received a fresh {!hopulsion by the Irish Parliament, 
and attained its full triumph under the exigencies of 
Irish policy.. , 

Whatever may he thought of the purity of the 
Irish Parliament during the brief period in yhich it 
exercised an independent authority, there ai-e certainly 

' For a clear riew of the drawn up by the Ahb^ Lacor- 
Bucceseive stages of the secu- daire, and reproduced by I*a- 
larising movement in France, mennais. (Affaires de Rotut, 
see the memorial on the subject pp. 37-89.) 
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few things more absurd than the charges of bigotry 
that a^e freq'iently directed against it. If we measure 
»it by the staiidai-d of the present day, it will of course 
appear v< ly defective, but if we compare it with con¬ 
temporary logi.slaturos, and above all if we estimate 
the peculiar temjjtatiQus to which it was exposed, our 
verdict would be very different. It would be scarcely 
possible to conceive a legislature with greater induce¬ 
ment to adopt a sectai-ian policy. Before 1793 it 
was elected exclusively by Protestants. The govern¬ 
ment had created, and most sedulously maintained, 
that close borough system whicJi has always a ten¬ 
dency to make private interest the guiding motive of 
policy; and the extraordinary monopoly the Protes¬ 
tants possessed of almost all positions of wealth and 
dignity, rendered the strictest toryism then- obvious 
interest. There was scarcely any public opinion 
existing in Ireland, and the Catholics wore so torpid 
tlu'ough continued oppression, that they could exercise 
scarcely an}' influence upon legislation. Under these 
circumstances the Irish Parliament, having admitted 
them to the magistracy, to the jury box, and to 
several minor privileges^ at last accorded them the 
elective franefc’se, which, in a country where they 
formed an immense majority of the nation, and where 
every reform of Parliament and every extension of 
education must have strengthened their interest, 
necessarily implied a complete emancipation. It is 
worthy too, of notice that the liberalism of the Irish 
Parliament was always in direct proportion to its 
political independence. It was when the events of 
the American war had infused into it that strong 
national feeling which produced the declaration of 
independence in 1782, that the tendency towards 
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toleration became manifest. Almost all those groat 
orators who cast a halo of such immo^l eloquence 
around its closing period, were the advocates of- 
emancipation. Almost all who were tho enemies of. 
its legislative independence, were the eneijiies of 
toleration. 

The Irish Parliament was, in truth, a body go¬ 
verned very constantly by cornipt motives, though 
probably not more so than the English Parliament 
in the time of Walpj;)le. It was also distinguished 
by a recklessness of tone and policy that jvas all the 
more remarkable oh account of the unusually large 
measure of genius it produced; but^ it was during 
the period of its independence probably more free 
from religious bigotry than 8.ny other representative 
body that had ever sat in the United Kingdom. 
That it would have completed the measure of 1793 
by the admission of Catholics to Parliament, if the 
Government had supported or had ei^en refrained 
from opposing that measure, is almost absolutely 
certain. The opposition of the ministers threw out 
the bill, and the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam damped 
the hopes of the Catholics* and was one of the chief 
proximate causes of the Rcbolliomi»of 1798. But 
although omaneipation was not then conceded, the 
Irish Parliament directed a deadly bfow against the 
Tory theorjt, J)y endowing the College of Maynooth, 
a distinctively Catholic institution designed for the 
education of the Catholic priesthood.* 

* I may here notice that an university. He proposed that 
Irishman and an ecclesiastic— they should be admitted into 
Bishop Berkeley—was, as far tliat of Dublin without being 
as I know, the first Protestant compelled to attend chapel or 
who suggested the admission any divinity lectures; and ho 
of Catholics into a Protestant observed that the .Tesuits in 
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Tho Union was, on tlie wliolc, very unfavourable 
to the jnoveiiient. To cxcliule tlie Catbolica from 
the Parliament of an empire in wliieli lliey were a 
small minoriiy^id not appear such a glaring anomaly 
as to exclude them from the Parliament of a nation 
of which they formeij the gi-oat majority. The 
national feeling that made the Irish Prolcstants wish 
to emancipate their fellow-countrymen could not act 
v. itli the same force on an English I’arliamont; and 
the evangelical movement which had originated with 
Wcfdcy, and which wa.s in general strongly adverse 
to the Catholic claims, had in a great measure per¬ 
vaded English ^society, before it became ascend, 
cut in Ireland. Beside.s this, a profound change 
Lad passed over publia opinion in Ireland. The 
purely national and secular spiiit the Irish Par¬ 
liament had fostered perished with its organ. Pa¬ 
triotism was rojtlaced by sectariani,sm, .and the evil 
continued tilLit mSidc Ireland one of tho most priest- 


tlieir colleges in Paris, had 
actwl in this manner towards 
Prote.stnnts. (Quri isi, No. 29J, 
published in 1735.) As eiirly' 
a.s 1725 a consideriiMe amount 
of controversy took phicc on the 
subject of tolenitioc in Ireland, 
occasioned by a sermon preached 
before tho Irish Parliament by 
a clergyman named Synge, in 
which he advocated as a Chris¬ 
tian duty the most complete 
toleration of the Catholics, and 
enunciated the principles of 
religious liberty with the 
strongest emphasis. The Par¬ 
liament ordered the sermon to 
he published. It was answered 
by a writer named Kadclilfe, 


and defended by a writer named 
Weaver. S)mge himself re¬ 
joined. This whole contro- 
' versy, which in utterly forgotten 
—buried in the great chaos of 
Irish pam^dilets, and perhaps 
read of late years by no human 
being except the present writer 
—is well worthy yf t.he attention 
of those who study the course 
of public opinion in Ireland. 
Perhaps the most eloquent de¬ 
fence of toleration written in 
English during the last century, 
was tho answer of the Irish 
priest O’Leary to Wesley’s De¬ 
fence of the Penal laws; but 
then O’Leary was defending his 
own cause. 
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ridden nations in Europe. Tliese causes account 
sufficiently for the delay of more than a quai'ter sf a 
century in according the boon 'whiclr in 1790 ap¬ 
peared almost attained. On the othqf hand the 
Whig party, which had constituted itself the re¬ 
presentative of the secular movement, and* which 
contained an unusually large proportion of religious 
latitudinarians,* steadily advanced, and its organ, 
the Ediuhuryh Jtevieiv, was for some years one of the 
most powerful intellectual influences in England, 
At the same time this agitation tf O'Connell gave a 
new and imperative tone to the demands of the 
Catholics, and O’Coimell very judiciously maintained 
the claims of the dissenters as strongly as those of 
his coreligionists. At last the victory was achieved. 
By the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts the 
theory of Church and State that had so long been 
maintained was broken. Still stage after stage of the 
cmanci[iatioii was fiercely contestfd. The Catholics 
were avowedly admitted through fear of a revolution, 
and the act wsis performed iu such a grudging and 
ungracious manner as to destroy all the gratitude, 
and many of the benefits, it would otherwise have 
conferred. Even then many years elapsed before thf; 
Jews were emweipated. The invasion and partial 
destruction of the sectarian character of the univer¬ 
sities represents the last stage of the movement 
which the oiliest advocates of toleration had began. 

A necessary consequence of this movement was 
that the clergy were, as a body, identified either 
with retrogression or with immobility in politics. 
During the middle ages they had been the initiators 

' See on this subject, a striking letter by Southey, in Blanco 
White’s Life, vol. i. p. 310. 
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of almost every progressive movement; but in mo¬ 
dem times, the current being directly opposed to 
their interest.::, they have naturally become the 
champions pf the past. At the same time, and as a 
result of the same causes, their political influence 
has behn steadily declining. In England the first 
great blow to their power was the dcstniction of the 
monasteries. Fuller has reckoned at twenty-Seven, 
Lord Herbert at twenty-eight, and Sir Edward Coke 
at twenty-nine, the number of mitred abbots and 
priors who by this measure lost their seats in the 
House of Lords.* In the reign of Henry III. the 
spiritual peers had formed ono-ludf of the upper 
house; in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
they formed only one-eighth, and in the middle of 
the nineteenth century only one-fourteenth.® Since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century no clergy¬ 
man has occupied any important office in the state,* 
and the same chi^nge has passed over almost every 
other nation In Europe. 

To those who have appreciated the great truth 
that a radical political change necessarily implies a 
corresponding cnange in the mental habits of society, 
the process which I have traced will furnish a de¬ 
cisive evidence of the declining influence of dogmatic 
theology. Tha»t vast dcpa.rtment of thought and 
action which is comprised under the name of politics 
was once altogether guided by its powdr^ It is now 
passing from its influence rapidly, universally, and 
completely. The classes that arc most penetrated 
with the spirit of special dogmas were once the chief 

' Joyce, Mint, of English Con- pp. 380, 381. 
vocations, p. 449. “ Ibid. 

* Buckie, Hist, of Civ. vol. L 
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directors of the policy of Europe. They now form 
a baffled and desponding minority, jfrhofee mbst 
cherished political principles have be«n almost uni¬ 
versally abandoned, who are struggling /aintly and. 
ineffectually against the ever-increasing spirit of the 
age, and whose ideal is not in the future but in the 
past. It is evident that a government never can be 
really like a railway company, or a literary society, 
which only exercises an influence oyer secular affairs. 
As long as it determines the system of education 
that exists among ifs subjects, as long ^ as it can 
encourage or repress the teacliiiig of particular doc¬ 
trines, as long as its foreign policy brings it into 
collision with governments which still make the 
maintenance of certain religious systems a main 
object of their policy, it will necessarily exercise a 
gigantic influence upon belief. It cannot possibly 
be uninfluential, and it is difflcult to assign limits to 
the influence that it may exercise.. If the men who 
compose it (or the public opinion that governs them) 
be pervaded by an intensely-realised conviction that 
the promulgation of a certain system of doctrine is 
incomparably the highest of human interests, that to 
assist that promulgation is the main jbject for which 
they were place* in the world, and should be the 
dominant motive of their lives, it will be quite im¬ 
possible for these men, as politicians, to avoid inter¬ 
fering with tlieology. Men who are iflspired by an 
absorbing passion will inevitably gratify it if they 
have the power. Men who sincerely desire 1;he hap¬ 
piness of mankind will certainly use to the uttermost 
the means they possess of promoting what they 
feel to be beyond aU comparison the greatest of 
human interests. If by giving a certain direction to 
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education they could avert fearful and general physi¬ 
cal suti’dring^ there can be no doubt that they would 
avail t"iiemsei»e8 of their power. If they were quite 
certain that the greatest possible suffering was the 
consequence of deviating from a particular class of 
opinions, they could not possibly neglect that con¬ 
sideration in their laws. This is the conclusion we 
should naturally draw from the nature of the human 
mindj and it is most abundantly corroborated by ex¬ 
perience.* In order to ascertain the tendencies of 
certain opinions, we should not confine ourselves to 
those exceptional intellects who, having perceived 
the character of their ago, have spent their lives in 
endeavouring painfully and laboriously to wrest their 
opinions in conformity with it. We should rather 
observe the position which large bodies of men, 
governed by the same principles, but living under 
various circumstances and in different ages, naturally 
and almost unconsciously occupy. We have ample 
means of judging in the present ease. We sec the 
general tone which is adopted on political subjects 
by the clergy of the most various creeds, by the 
religious newspapers, and by the politicians who 
represent that section of the community which is 
most occupied with dogmatic theology. We see that 
it is a tcndei.ey distinct from and opposed to the 
tendencies of the age. History tells us that it was 

• This has been very clearly infidelity by superseding the 
noticed ij one of the ablest belief of an objective truth in 
modern books in defence of the rtdigion, necessary for salva- 
Tory theory. • At the point tion ; at that Tory spot it like- 
whero Protestantism becomes wise assumes an aspect of hos- 
vicious, where it receives the tility to the union of Church 
first tinge of latitudinarianism, and State.’ (Gladstone, on 
and begins to join hands with Church mid State, p. 188.) 
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once dominant in politics, that it has been continu¬ 
ously and rapidly declining, and that it h^s declined 
most rapidly and most steadily in those countries in 
which the developemont of intellect ha^ been most 
active. All over Europe the priesthood are ;ao\v 
associated with a policy of toryi^m, of reaction, or of 
obstruction. All over Europe the organs that re¬ 
present dogmatic interests are in permanent opposition 
to the progressive tendencies around them, and, are 
rapidly sinking into contempt. In every country in 
which a strong politicaf life is manifested, the secu¬ 
larisation of politics is the consequence. Each stage 
of that movement has been initiated and efiected by 
those who are most indifferent to dogmatic theology, 
and each has been opposed by those who are most 
occupied with theology.* 

And as I write these words, it is impossible to 
forget that one of the great problems on which the 
thoughts of politicians are even now concentrated is 
the hopeless decadence of the one theocracy of modem 
Europe, of the great type and representative of the 
alliance of politics and theology. That throne on 
which it seemed as though th^ changeless Church had 


' The evidence of the seen-. 
larisatioD of politics fuanished 
1))' the fmeition of what is cidled 
‘ the religions press,’ is not con¬ 
fined to England and France. 
The following very"itemarkable 
passage was written hy a most 
competent observer in IS.'iS, 
when Austria seemed the centre 
of religious despotism; ‘ Tons 
les intirgth les plus ehAtifs out 
do nombrenx organes dans la 
presse piriodique et font tons 
de bonnes affaires. La religion, 
le premier et lo plus grand de 
VOI,. II. K 


tons les intir4t8, n’en a qu’un 
nombre presqiie imperceptiblo 
elqui a biende^i peine a viviT. 
Dans la eatluilique Autiiclie, 
sur 1S6 journanx il n’y a qu’nn 
seul consaev6 aulf iiitArets dn 
ehristianisme, ot il laisse bean- 
coup a d^sirer sous le yapporl 
de Torthodoxie ... la virile 
est que diciddrnent I’opiniou 
publique ainsi qne I'intirit pn- 
blique outeessi d'etre chritiens 
en Europe.’ (Ventura, Le Pou~ 
voir chritien politiqm, p. 139.) 
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stamped the impress of her own pei’petnity—^that 
tliroce whiph for so many centuries of anarchy and 
confusion had been the Sinai of a protecting and an 
avengin^law—that throne which was once the centre 
and,the archetype of the political system of Europe, 
the successor of Iip.perial Rome, the inheritor of a 
double portion of her spirit, the one power which 
seemed removed above aU the vicissitudes of politics, 
the.iris above the cataract, unshaken amid so much 
turmoil and so much change—that throne has in our 
day sunk into a condition of hopeless decrepitude, 
and has only prolonged its existence by the confession 
of its impotence. Supported by the bayonets of a 
foreign power, and avowedly incapable of self-exist¬ 
ence, it is no longer a .living organism, its significance 
is but the significance of death. There was a time 
when the voice that issued from the Vatican shook 
Europe to its foundations, and sent forth the proudest 
armies to, the deserts of Syria. There was a time 
when all the valour and all the chivalry of Christen¬ 
dom would have followed the banner of the Church 
in any field and against any foe. Now a few hundred 
French, and Belgians,, and Irish are all who would 
respond to Jts appeal. Its august antiquity, the 
reverence that centres around ill) chief, the memory 
of the unrivalled influence it has exercised, the 
genius that has consecrated its past, .the undoubted 
virtues that have been displayed by its rulers, were 
all tpable to save the papal government from a 
decadence the most irretrievable and the most hope¬ 
less. Reforms were boldly initiated, but they only 
served to accelerate its ruin, A repressive policy 
was attempted, but it jvjuld not arrest the progress 
of its decay. For nearly a century, under every 
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ruler and under evei'y system of policy, it Las been 
hopelessly, steadily, and rapidly declining. *At l&st 
the influences that had so long beenf corroding. it 
attained their triumph. It fell before the jRovolution 
and has since been unable to exist, exce})t by^ the 
support of a foreign army. The principle; of its 
vitality has departed. 

No human pen can write its epitaph, for no imagi¬ 
nation can adequately realise its glories. In the.oyes 
of those who estimate the greatness of a sovereignty, 
not by the extent of its territory, or by the valour of 
its soldiers, but by ttic influence which it has exor¬ 
cised over mankind, the papal government has had 
no rival, and can have no successor, but though wc 
may not fully estimate the mi^'esty of its past, wo can 
at least trace the causes of its decline. It foil be¬ 
cause it neglected the great truth that a government 
to be successful must adapt itself to the ever-changing 
mental condition of society, that a policy which in 
one century produces the utmost prosperity, in ano- 
ther leads only to ruin and to disaster. It fell 
because it represented the union of politics and 
theology, and because the intellect of Europe has 
rendered it an anachronism by projouneing their 
divorce. It fell hacause its constitution was essen¬ 
tially and radically opposed to the sifiiit of an age 
in which the ^secularisation of politics is the measuj'o 
and the condition of all political prosperfly. 

The secularisation of politics is, as wc have seen, 
the direct consequence of the declining influence of 
dogmatic theology. I have said that it also reacts 
upon and influences its cause. The creation of a 
strong and purely secular political feeling diffused 
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through all classes of society, and producing an 
arfeij^t'patigotisni, and a passionate and indomitable 
love of liberty, is sufficient in many respects to 
modify alb the great departments of thought, and to 
contribute largely to the formation of a distinct type 
of intellectual cliarafter. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that one important 
effect of a purely secular political feeling will be to 
wealcon the intensity of sectarianism. Before its 
existence sectarianism was the measure by which all 
things and persons were contemplated. It exercised 
an undivided control over the minds and passions of 
men, absorbed all their interests, and presided over 
all their combinations. But when a purely political 
spirit is engendered, ^ new enthusiasm is introduced 
into the mind, which first divides fhe affections and 
at last replaces the passion that had formerly been 
supreme. Two different enthusiasms, each of which 
makes men regard events in a spt'cial point of view, 
cannot at the same time he absolute. The habits of 
thought that are formed by the one, will necessarily 
weaken or efface the habits of thought that are foimed 
by the other. Men leajp to clas.sify their fellows by 
a new principle. They become in one capacity the 
cordial associates of thosip whommi another capacity 
they had lon|f regarded with nnmiugled dislike. They 
learn to repress and oppose in one^ .capacity those 
whom in another capacity they regard with unbounded 
reverence. Conflicting feelings are thus produced 
which neutralise each other; and if one of the two 
increases, the ofher is pi’oportionately diminished. 
Every war tiiat unites for secular objects nations of 
different'jCrccds, every measure that extends political- 
interests to classes that had formerly Ijeen excluded 
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from iheir range, has therefore a tendency to assuage* 
the virulence of sects. 

Another conseqnence of the intellectual influence 
of political life is a tendency to sacrifice general prin¬ 
ciples to practical results. It has often heen remifrked 
that the English constitution, *which is commonly 
regarded as the most perfect realisation of political 
freedom, is beyond all others the most illogical, 
and that a very large proportion of those measures 
which have proved most beneficial have involved 
the grossest logical inconsistencies, the most partial 
and unequal applications of some general principle. 
The object of the politician is expediency, and his 
duty is to adapt his measures to the often crude, un¬ 
developed, and vacillating conceptions of the nation. 
The object, on the other hand, of the philosopher is 
truth, and his duty is to push every principle which 
he believes to be true to its legitimate consequences 
regardless of the results which may follow? Nothing 
can be more fatal in politics than a preponderance of 
the philosophical; or in philosophy, than a preponder¬ 
ance of the political spirit. In the first case, the 
ruler will find himself totally incapable of adapting 
his measures to the exigencies of excejftional circum¬ 
stances ; he will become invblved in im^tricable dif¬ 
ficulties by the complexity of the phenomena he 
endeavours toiioduce to order ; and he will be in per¬ 
petual collision with public opinion. In the second 
case, the thinker will be continually harassed by con¬ 
siderations of expediency which introduce the bias of 
the wiU into what should be a purely intellectual 
process, and impart a timidity and a disingenuous- 
ness to the whole tone of his thoughts. There can, I 
think, be little doubt that this latter influence is at 
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])rcsent: acting most unfavourably upon speculative 
opinions in^ countries whore political life is very 
powerful. A disinterested love of truth can hardly 
coexist wiih a strong political spirit. In all countries 
wheJe the habits of thought have been mainly formed 
by political life, vrc may discover a disposition to 
make expediency the test of ti-uth, to close the eyes 
and turn away the mind from any arguments that tend 
towlirds a radical change, and above all to make 
utilitarianism a kind of nicntel perspective according 
to which'the diflerent parts of belief are magnified or 
diminished. All that has a direct influence upon the 
wellbeing of society is brought into clear relief; all 
that has only an intellectual importance becomes un¬ 
realised and inoperative. It is probable that tlie 
capacity for pursuing abstract truth for its own sake, 
which has given German thinkers so gi-eat an ascend¬ 
ency in Europe, is in no slight degree to be attributed 
to the political languor of their nation. 

This predisposition acts in different ways upon the 
progress of Rationalism. It is hostile to it on account 
of the intense conservatism it produces, and also on 
account of its opposition to that purely philosophi¬ 
cal spirit to -vtAiich Rationalism seeks to subordinate 
all departments of speculative belief. It is favourable 
to it, inasmuch as it withdraws the minds of men 
ftom the doctrinal aspect of their faith'to concentrate 
them upon the moral aspect, which in the eyes of the 
politician as of the rationalist is infinitely the most 
important. 

But probably the most important, and certainly the 
most beneficial, efiect of political life is to habituate 
men to a true method of enquiry. Government in a 
constitutional country is carried on by debate, all 
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the arguments on both sides are brought foi’ward 
with unrestricted freedom, and every ^new'sgape’r 
reports in full what has been said agaiSst the prin¬ 
ciples it advocates by the ablest men in the country. 
Men may study the debates of Parliament underytho 
influence of a strong party bias, they may even pay 
more attention to the statements of one party tlian to 
those of the other, but they never imagine that they 
can form an opinion by an exclusive study of wjiat 
has been written on one side. The two views of 
every question are placed in juxtaposition, and every¬ 
one who is intcrested'in the subject examines both. 
When a charge is brought against any ]^)o]itician men 
naturally turn to his reply before forming an opinion, 
and they feel that any other ctmrse would be not only 
extremely foolish but also extremely dishonest. 'J’liis 
is the spirit of truth as opposed to the .spirit of false¬ 
hood and imposture, which in all ages and in all 
departments of thought has discouimged ^ men from 
studying opposing sj^stems, lamented the circulation 
of adverse arguments, and denounced as criminal 
those who listen to them. Among the higher ord(T 
of intellects the first spirit ^s chiefly cultivated by 
those philosophical studies which (Jiscipline and 
strengthen the mind for regearch. But what philo¬ 
sophy does for a very few political life floes, less per¬ 
fectly indeed but still in a great degree, for the 'nany. 
It diffuses abroad not only habits of acuti reasoning, 
but also, what is far more important, habits of impar¬ 
tiality and intellectual fairness, which will at last bo 
carried into all forms of discussion, and will destroy 
every system that refuses to accept them. Year after 
year, as pohtical life extends, we find each new at¬ 
tempt to stifle the expression of ojpinion received with 
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an increased indignation, the sympathies of the people 
immediately enlisted on behalf of the oppressed 
teacher, and the work which is the object of condem¬ 
nation elevated in public esteem often to a degree 
lhat,js far greater than it deserves. Year after year 
the conviction becomes more general that a provi¬ 
sional abnegation of the opinions of the past and a 
resolute and unflinching impartiality arc among the 
highest duties of the enquirer, and that he who 
shrinks from such a research is at least morally 
bound tq abstain from condemning the opinions of 
his neighbour. 

If we may generalise the experience of modem 
constitutional governments, it would appear that this 
process must pass through three phases. When poli¬ 
tical life is introduced into a nation that is strongly 
imbued with sectarianism, this latter spirit will at 
first dominate over political interests, and the whole 
scope and t;ende.icy of government will be directed 
by theology. After a time the movement I have 
traced in the present chapter will appear. The secu¬ 
lar element will emerge into light. It will at length 
obtain an absolute ascendency, and, expelling theology 
successively ft,om all its political sti-ongholds, will 
thus weaken its influence over the human mind. 
Yet in one remarkable way the spirit of sectarian¬ 
ism will still survive: it will change .its name and 
object, transmigrate into political discussion, and 
assume the form of an intense party-spirit. The 
increasing tendency, however, of political life seems 
to be to weaken or efiace this spirit, and in the more 
advanced stages of free government it almost dis¬ 
appears. A judicial spirit is fostered which leads 
men both ir. politics and theology to eclecticism, to 
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judge all questions exclusively on the ground.of thfiir 
intrinsic merits, and not at all accordiiigjto their posi¬ 
tion in theological or political systems. To increase 
the range and intensity of political iateJ-ests is to* 
strengthen this tendency ; and every extension the 
suffrage thus diffuses over a v«dcr circle a habit of 
thought that must eventually modify theological 
belief. If the suffrage should ever bo granted to 
women, it would probably, after two or three j#eno. 
rations, effect a complete i-evolutio7x in their habits of 
thought, which by acting upon the first pen'od of edu¬ 
cation would influence the whole cour.se of o|.)inion. 

Such then have been some of the loading tenden¬ 
cies produced by that purely secular political spirit 
which is itself a result of the* declining influence of 
theology. It now remains for us to examine the 
second branch of our subject—the secnlan'sation of 
the basis or principle of authority upon which all 
political structures rest. * • 

In the course of the last few years a great many 
insurrections of nations against their sovereigns have 
taken place, which have been regarded with warm 
approval by the public opinion of the most advanced 
nations in Europe. Some countries hate cast off their 
rulers in order by coalescing to form^one poweriul 
State, others because those rulers were tyrannical or 
incapable, othars because the system of tiieir govern¬ 
ment had grown antiquated, and otluirs in order to 
realise some historical nationality. In many cases 
the deposed rulers had been bound to their people by 
no distinct stipulations, had violated no law, and had 
been guilty of no extraordinary harshness. The 
simple ground upon which these changes were justi¬ 
fied was that the great majority of the nation desired 
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them, and that ground has generally been acqniescod 
in as sufficient. To exhibit in the plainest form the 
change that has come over public opinion it may be 
sufficient tb say that for many centuries all such in¬ 
surrections would have been regarded by theologians 
as mortal sins, and aK who participated in them as in 
danger of perdition. 

The teaching of the Early Fathers on the subject is 
perfectly unanimou.s and unequivocal. Without a 
single exception, all who touched upon the subject 
pronomiced active resistance to the osttiblished autho¬ 
rities to be under all circumstances sinful. If the law 
enjoined what, was wrong it should be disobe} ed, but 
no vice and no tyranny could justify revolt.* This 
doctrine was taught inrthe most emphatic terms, not 
as a counsel of expediency applicable to special cir¬ 
cumstances, but as a moral jtrinciple universally 
binding upon the conscience. It was taught in the 
midst of the mbst horrible persecutions. It was 
taught when the Christians were already extremely 
numerous, and their forbearance, notwithstanding 
their numbers, was constantly claimed as a merit.* 
So harmonious and so •emphatic are the Patristic 
testimonies upott the subject, that the later theologians 
who adopted o,ther views have been utterly unable to 
adduce any passages in their support, and have been 
* 

■See Grotius, Dc Belli pp. 308-317. But perhaps the 
et Pads, lib. i. cap. 4 ; Taylor, fullestexpositionofthePatristic 
Ihidor Oiihitantium, lib. iii. sentiments on the subject is 
cap. 3, and also the list of au- inaveiyablebookcalled&ero- 
thorilies cited by Gnwory XVI. Saiicta Bigum Majestas, pub- 
in his bnll to the Bishops of lished at Oxford at tho begin- 
i’i)land,‘coiicoming the maxims ning of the G reat Kobellion. 
vif the Catholic Church oa sub- - Striking instances of this 
mission to tho civil power ’; are given by Grotius, Be Ju/re, 
Lumeiinais, Affaires elc Uvnu:, lib. i. c. iv. § 7. 
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reduced to the melancholy expedient of virtually 
accusing the Early Christians of hypocrisy, by main¬ 
taining that, notwithstanding the high moral tone 
they assumed on the subject, the real cjiutfe of their . 
submission was their impotence,' or to the ludicrous 
expedient of basing a system of jiberal politics on the 
invectives of Cyril and Gregory Nazianzen against 
the memory of Julian.^ 

It is manifest that such a doctrine is absolutely 
incompatible with political liberty. ‘ A limited mo¬ 
narch,’ as even the Tory Hume admitted, ‘ who is 
not to be resisted wh*en he exceeds his limitations is 
a contradiction in terms.’ Besides, ig. ahno.st every 
case, the transition from an absolute to a limited 
monarchy has been the re8ultrf)f the resistance of the 
people, and the whole course of history abundantly 
proves that power, when once enjoyed, is scarcely 
ever voluntarily relinquished. From these considera¬ 
tions Grotius and many other writerti hav^ concluded 
tliat a Christian people, when oppressed by tyrants, 


' This has heen maintained 
among others by Milton and 
ttronovins among the Protes- 
Uiuts, and by Bollamiiue and 
(in more modern rtmi-s) by 
liianohi among the Catholics. 
Sor Bianohi, 'IVaite de la iVis- 
m?ice ercUnastiqim (trad. Pel- 
tier, Paris, 1857), tom. i. pp. 639 
-612. ■ 

’ This appears to have been 
a favourite argument of the 
French Protestants; Avis aux 
Kefugiee sur Imr prochain lie- 
lo’iir an France, p. 43. To these 
the Gallican Catholics replied 
that Julian Wiis dead when the 
iavectires wore delivered. Hil¬ 


ary, however, inveighed vehe¬ 
mently -gainst the Arian Em- 
flcror Constantins, in the life¬ 
time of the Ifitter; and Bianehi, 
^in a very ingenious fashion, 
argues from t^jiis that Constan- 
tius must have been virtually 
deposed on aceejunt of his 
heresy, for respect to lawful 
sovereigns is among the phtinest 
duties ; and as .St- Uiljiry called 
Cunstiintius ‘ a precursor of 
Antichrist,’ ‘ a rascal,’ and ‘ an 
object of malediction,’ &c. &c., 
it may ho inferred that he did 
not regard him as his lawful 
sovereign. (Puifsance sect,, 
tjm. i. pp. 651, 602.) 
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is bound to sacrifice its hopes of liberty to its faith, 
while ^aftosbury and his followers have denounced 
Christianity as incompatible with freedom. But to 
those who' regard the history of the Church not as 
one •.homogeneous whole but as a series of distinct 
phases, tlie attitude pf its early leaders will appear 
very different. For the first condition of liberty is 
the establishment of some higher principle of action 
than fear. A government that rests on material 
force alone must always be a tyranny, whatever may 
be the form it assumes, and at the time Chrisiianity 
became supremo the Roman Empire was rapidly de¬ 
generating into that frightful condition. Increasing 
corruption had destroyed both the tie of religion and 
the tie of patriotism,^and the army was the sole 
arbiter of the destinies of the State. After a time 
the invasion of the barbarians still further aggra¬ 
vated the situation. Hordes of savages, fresh from 
a life of upbounded freedom, half-frenzied by the 
sudden acquisition of immense wealth, and belonging 
to many different tribes, were struggling fiercely for 
the mastery. Society was almost resolved into its 
primitive elements; force had become the one mea¬ 
sure of dignityi. Alone amid these discordant in¬ 
terests the Christians taught by tneir precepts and 
their example the obligation of a moral law, and 
habituated men to that respect for e.uthority and 
that exercise of self-restraint which form the basis of 
eveiy lasting political structure. Had they followed 
fho example of others they might probably have 
more than once saved themselves from frightful per¬ 
secutions, and might possibly liave acquired an 
ascendency some time before the accession of Con- 
staiitine. But, guided by a far nobler instinct, they 
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chose instead to constitute themselves the champions 
of legality, they irradiated submission wjtli a pm-cr 
heroism than has ever glowed around tlife conqueror’s 
path, and they kept alive the sacred fliyno*at a time 
when it had almost vanished from the oartb. -■^e 
may say that they exaggerak d, their principle, but 
such exaggeration was probably essential to its effi¬ 
cacy. The temptations to anarchy and insubordina¬ 
tion were so great that bad (be doctrine of ^wb- 
mission been stated with any qualifications, had it 
been stated in any but the most emphatic language, 
it would have proved inoperative. Indeed, what 
cause for resistance could pos.sibly haye been more 
just than the persecutions of a Nero or a Diocletian ? 
Yet it was in the reign of Nei;o that St. Paul incul¬ 
cated in unequivocal language the doctrine of passive 
obedience, and it was the boast of Tertullian and 
other of the Fathers, that at a time when Rome was 
swarming with Christians, the most horrible persecn- 
tions were endured without a murmur or a struggle. 
Such conduct, if adopted as a binding precedent, 
would arrest the whole progress of society, but con¬ 
sidered in its own place in Jiistory, it is d'llicult to 
overvalue it. 

Besides this, itf should ho remembered that the 
Early Church had adopted a system ot government 
that was base4 upon the most democratic juiiiciples. 
It can he no exaggeration to say, that if tho practice 
of electing bishops by universal suflrage ha^ con¬ 
tinued, tho habits of freedom would have been so 
difihsed among the people, that the changes our 
own age has witnessed might have been anticipated 
by many centuries, and might have been eti'ected 
under the direct patronage of Catholicism. This, 
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however, was not to be. The system of episcopal 
election w%s far in advance of the age, and the dis¬ 
orders it produced wei’e so great that it was soon 
found nfice^sary to abolish it. At the same time 
niaay circumstances pointed out the Roman See aa 
the natural centre,of a new form of organisation. 
The position Rome occupied in the world, the in¬ 
creasing authority of the bishop resulting from the 
trarjsfer of the civil ruler to Constantinople, the ad¬ 
mirable administrative and organising genius the 
Roman ecclesiastics had inherited from the Empire, 
their sustained ambition, the splendour cast upon 
the see by the genius and virtues of St. Gregory and 
St. Leo, the conversion of the barbarians, the de¬ 
struction of the rival gees of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, and the Greek schism—all tended to 
revive in another form the empire Rome had so long 
exercised over the destinies of mankind. 

When tjie Papal power was fully organnsed, and 
during the whole of the period that elapsed between 
that time and the Reformation, the rights of nations 
against their sovereigns may be said to have Iwen 
almost unnoticed. The gi-eat question concerning 
the principle of authority lay in the conflicting 
claims of temporal sovereigns and of popes. Al¬ 
though the power the latter claimed and often exer¬ 
cised over the former has produced so,me of the most 
fearful calamities, although wo owe to it in a great 
degree the Crusirdes and religious persecution, and 
many of the worst features of the semi-religious 
struggles that convulsed Italy during the middle 
ages, there can be no question that it was on the 
whole favourable to hberty, Tlie simple fact that 
nations acknowlodged two different masters was 
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itself a barrier to despotism, and the Church had 
always to appeal to the subjects of a sovefeign*to 
enforce its decisions against him. There was‘there¬ 
fore a certain bias among ecclesiastics ia favour of 
the people, and it must be added that the mcdiwal 
popes almost always belonged ^to a far higher grade 
of civilisation than their opponents. Whatever may 
have been their faults, they represented the cause of 
moral restraint, of intelligence, and of humauy.y in 
an age of physical force, ignorance, and barbarity. 

It is not necessary *to follow in detail the history 
of the encroachments of the spiritual upon the civil 
power, or to enter into the interminable contro¬ 
versies about the power of deposition. Such topics 
are only connected indirectly^with the subject of the 
present chapter, and they have been treated with 
great ability by several well-known writers.’ There 
are, however, two points connected with them to 
which it may bo advisable to refer. In the first 
place, in judging the question as to the right of the 
Pope to depose sovereigns, it is evident that the 
advantage must have always remained with the 
former, in an age in which he was himself regarded as 
the final arbiter of moral questions. !§very conclusion 
• 

' A clear secular view of the * exceedingly jxtensire, learning 
eubjoet is given by Mr. Hallam, but of undisguised and indeed 
in the chapter on the ‘ Increase dishonest partiality, 'vas pub- 
of Ecclesiastical Authority,’ in li.shed originally in Italian in 
his Hist, of the Middle Ages. 1T45, and directed especially 
It has also been examined very against tJie opinions of Oian- 
fully by Bossuet, from a Galli- none. The French tfanel.ation 
can point of view, in his was made in 18f>7, and consists 

of the Articles of the Gallican of two (in every sense of the 
Church, and from an ultramon- wonl) most ponderous volumes, 
tane point of view by Bianchi, It is now the great standard 
On Ecclesiastical 1‘ovjcr. This work of the ultramontane party, 
last book, which is a work of 
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was then anived at not by way of reasoning but 
by way of authority, and, with the very doubtful 
exception of general councils, there iras no higher 
authority than the Pope. General councils too were 
raie.^occurrence8; they could only be convened by 
the Pope, and in the majority of cases they were the 
creatures of his will. When a bull of excommunica¬ 
tion had been launched, the sovereign against whom 
it w,as directed might indeed assemble a council of 
the bishops of his own people, and they might con¬ 
demn the excommunication, but, however strong 
might be their arguments, their authority was neces¬ 
sarily inferior to that which was oppo.sed to them. 
They might appeal to the declarations of the Fathers, 
but the right of interpreting those declarations rested 
with the Church of which the Po])e was, in fact, the 
authoritative representative. Nor had he any diffi¬ 
culty in’ this respect. If it was said that the early 
bishops enjoinedo absolute submission to the pagan 
])ersecutors, it was answered that this was an irrole- 
r ant argument, for the Church only claimed the 
power of depo.sing those who by bajitism w'ere placed 
under her dominion. If it was rejoined that the 
same submission was .shown under Constantins or 
Valens or Julian, the reply was that the weakness of 
the Christians was the cause of their resignation, and 
that the fact of the Church possossingjthe power of 
excommunication did sot at all imply that she was 
bound on every legitimate occasion to exercise it. 
If, in fine, the passages in which the Fathers dilated 
upon the sinfulness of all rebellion against the so¬ 
vereign were adduced, it was auswered that the 
Pope exhorted no one to such rebellion, for by the 
sentence of deposition the sovereign had been de- 
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prived of his Sovereignty.* In this way the Patristic 
utterances were easily evaded, and the ecclesiastical 
authority of thp Pope made it almost .a’ heresy to 
question his claims. 

In the next place it should be observed that Ijiiis 
doctrine of deposition was not so much an isolated 
assumption on the part of the Popes as a logical and 
necessary inference from other parts of the teaching 
of the Church. The point on which the controver¬ 
sies between Catholics on this subject have chiefly 
turned is the right of’the Popes to condemn any 
notorious criminal to public penance, a sentence 
which involved the deprivation of all civil functions, 
and therefore in the case of a sovereign amounted to 
deposition.* But whether or not this right was al¬ 
ways acknowledged in the (Jhurch, there can be 
little doubt tliat the power which was generally con¬ 
ceded to the ecclesiastical authorities of relaxing or 
annulling the obligation of an oath, necessarily led 
to their political ascendencj', for it is not easy to see 
how those who acknowledged the existence of this 
power could make an exception in favour of the oath 
of allegiance. 

When the rise of the scholastic philosophy had in¬ 
troduced into Ohaistendom a gener^ passion for 
minute definitions, and for the organisation and 
elaboration of all departments of theology, the atti¬ 
tude of hostili"^ the Church had for south timo ex- 

* As one of the leading sup- communicatis, vel depqvatis a 
porters of the Papal party put papa.’ (Suarez, De Fide^xb. vi. 
it with amusing coolness :‘Certe cap. 4.) 

licet Paulus dixerit “omnis • Bianchi, Puissance evcle- 
anima potestatibus sublimiori- siastique, tom. i. pp. 550-571. 
bus subdita sit" nunqiuim ad- Louis le Dibonnaire seems to 
didit, etiam potestatibus ex- have been deposed in this way. 

VOL. n. L 
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hibited towards the civil power was more or less 
Reflected in the writings that were produced. St. 
Thomas Aquinas indeed, the ablest of all these theo¬ 
logians, distinctly asserts the right of subjects to 
their obedience from rulers who were usur¬ 
pers or unjust; * but this opinion, which was probably 
in advance of the age, does not appear to have been 
generally adopted, or at least generally promulgated. 
TT\e right of popes to depose princes who had fallen 
into heresy was, however, at this time constantly 
asserted.* To the schoolmeii too we chiefly owe tlio 
definition of the doctrine of the mediate character of 
the Divine Right of Kings, which is very remarkable in 
the history of opinions as the embryo of the principles 
of Locke and Rousseau. It was universally admitted 
that both popes and’ kings derived their authority 
from the Deity, and from this fact the royal advocates 
inferred that a pope had no more power to depose a 
king than a kiijg to depose a pope. But, according 
to some of the schoolmen, there was this distinction 
between the cases : a pope was directly and imme¬ 
diately the representative of the Almighty, but a 
king derived his power directly from the people. 
Authority, considered ‘in the abstract, is of Divine 

' ‘ Principibtis saecularibus in ThomaD the schoolmen seem to 
tantum homo ‘•obedire tonetur hare been nearly unanimous 
in quantum ordo justitiae re- on this point, but that it is 
quirit. Et i/leo si non habeant manifest thct they were mis- 
justuni principatum s^!d vsur- taken! (See lliauchi, tom. i. 
patum.Telsi injuetapiacipiant, pp. 136, 136.) The writer 
non ter entureis sulaJil? oljwiire, among the schoolmen who was 
nisi forte per accidens propter most favourable to liberty was 
vitandum scandalurn vcl peri- the Englishman William of 
culum.' {Sumtna, Pars ii.. Okham. M.)Xma.n,Hvst. of Latin 
Quest, civ. art. 6.) Christianity, vol. vi. pp. 470- 

• Bossuet simply remarks 474.) 
that for some centuries after St. 
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origin ; andT when the people had raised a particular 
family to the throne, the sanction of the Deity* restdd 
upon its members, but still the direct an& immediate 
source of regal power was the nation.' ♦Although 
this doctrine was not asserted in the popular bnti«n 
the Papal interest, and although it was generally 
held that the people having triinsferred t;heir original 
authority to the sovereign were incapable of re¬ 
calling it, except perhaps in such extreme cases 
as when a sovereign had sought to betray fo a 
foreign power the condtry he ruled, it is not tho less 
certain that we have «here the first link of a chain of 
principles that terminated in the IVench Revolution. 

After all, however, it is rather a matter of curiosity 
than of importance to trace among the vast mass of 
speculations bequeathed to us by the schoolmen the 
faint outlines of a growing liberalism. WhaU ver 
may have been the opinions of a few monkish specu¬ 
lators, however splendid may have Ijeen the achieve¬ 
ments of a few industrial half-8cej)tical re’publics,* it 
W'as not till the Reformation that tho rights of 


’ Suarfz, De Fide, lib. iit. 
p«p. 2 ; Bianchi, ph. i. Tlipsf 
theologians of course eiidea- 
Tour to trace back their dis¬ 
tinction to the oftgin of 
Christianity, but its formal 
definition and systemalic en¬ 
forcement are «bio mainly to 
the schoolmen. 

’ The political inflnen^ of 
the Italian republics upon 
English public opinion was 
very powerful in the seven¬ 
teenth century, when the habit 
of trarelling became general 
among the upper class of 
Englishmen, and when a large 


proportion of the highest intel¬ 
lects acquired in Ihily a know¬ 
ledge of the Italian writers on 
government, find an admiration 
Sox the Italian constitutions, 
and especially for that of 
Venice. The higliu.st rt-jire- 
seutative of this action of the 
Itt^ian upon tb? En„,lish in¬ 
tellect was Harrington. His 
Oceana, though puhUsh'^l under 
the Commonwealth and dedi¬ 
cated to Cromwell, was alto¬ 
gether uninfluenced by the 
inspiration of Puritanism; and 
it was only by the interces¬ 
sion of Cromwell’s favourite 
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rationalities became a great question in Europe. 
Tbe spirit of insubordination created by the struggle, 
and the numerous important questions which Pro- 
tcstantisn;^ submitted to the adjudication of the mul¬ 
ti tgde, predisposed the people to enlarge the limits 
of their power; while the countless sects that were 
appealing to popular favour, and the frequent op¬ 
position of belief between the governor and the 
gf)vemed, ensured a full discussion of the subject. 
Tlie result of this was the creation of a great variety 
of opinions, the views of each sect being determiued 
mainly bjr its circumstances, or, in other words, by 
the predisposition resulting from its interests. 

If we begin our review with the Ultramontane 
party in the Church of Rome, which especially re¬ 
presented the opinions' of the Popes, we find that it 
was confronted with two great facts. In the first 
jilace, a multitude of sovereigns had embraced Pro¬ 
daughter, Lady Claypole, that berty of conscience must be al- 
its publication was permitted, lied withpolitical liberty—that 
(Toland, ii/e of Harrington.) a ccrtiiinbalance should be pre- 
It is remarkable that while served between the different 
Harrington’s writings wore powers of the State, and that 
avowedly based in a veiy groat property produces empire, are 
degree upon thos • of Iraliansv among the main propositions 
they also represent more faith- on which Harrington insists: 
fully than any others of the and moat, of them are even 
seventeenth century what are* now the main points of differ- 
regarded as the distinctive enco between English liberty 
merits of English liberty, and that whiclj. emanates from 
That a good government is an a French source. Harrington 
organism not a mechanlsnf— was also a warm advocate of 
in other words, that it must the ballot He was answered 
grow nsfturally out of the con- by Feme, Bishop Chester, in a 
dition of society, and cannot be book called ‘ Pian-Piano by 
imposed by theorists—tliat re- Matthew Wren, son of the 
presentative assemblies with Bishop of Ely, and in tbe 
full powers are the solo efSciont ‘ Holy CommoniBtaUk ’ of Bax- 
guatdians of liberty—that li- ter. 
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restantism simply to emancipate themselves frcAn 
Papal control; and in the next place, the CtCtholic 
population in several countries was sufficiently nume¬ 
rous to resist with some chance of success their £»o- 
testant rulers. The points, therefore, which were 
most accentuated in the teaching of the writers of 
this school were the power of the Pope to depose 
sovereigns, especially for heresy, and the right of the 
people to resist an heretical ruler. The vigour with 
which these propositions were maintained is suffi¬ 
ciently illustrated by .the dealings of the Popes with 
the English Government; and the arguments in 
their support were embodied by Cardinal Bellarmine 
in his treatise ‘ On the Supremacy of the Sovereign 
Pontiff over Temporal Affairl,’ and by the famous 
Jesuit Suarez in his ‘ Defence of the Faith.’ The 
Parliament of Paiis oi-dered the first of these works 
to be burnt in IGIO, and the second in 1614. 

The most ardent and by far the most able cham¬ 
pions of IJltramontanism were the Jesuits, who, 
however, went so far beyond the other theologians 
in their principles that they may be justly regarded 
as a separate class. The Marvellous flexibility of 
intellect and the profound knowledge of the world 
that then at least characterised their order soon con¬ 
vinced them that the exigencies of the conflict were 
not to be met by following the old precedents of the 
Fathers, and that it was necessary to restrict in every 
way the overgrown power of the sovereigns. • They 
saw, what no others in the Catholic Church seem to 
have perceived, that a great future was in store for 
the people, and they laboured with a zeal that will 
seem-e them everlasting honour to hasten and direct 
the emancipation. By a system of the boldest casu- 
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it/try, fey a fearless use of tbeir private judgment in 
all mvitters whicli the Church had not strictly defined, 
and ahov^ all by a skilful employment and expansion 
o^some of the maxims of the schoolmen, they suc¬ 
ceeded in disentangling themselves from the tradi¬ 
tions of the past, anci in giving an impulse to liberal¬ 
ism wherever them influence extended. Suarez, in 
the book to which I have just referred, devoted him¬ 
self especially to the question of the mediate or im¬ 
mediate nature of the Divine Right of Kings.' It 
was a question, he acknowledged, that could not be 
decided either by Scripture or the Fathers ; but the 
schoolmen were on the whole favourable to the latter 
view, and the Popes had often asserted their own 
authority over sovereigns, which according to Ultra¬ 
montane principles was almost decisive of the ques¬ 
tion. He elaborated the doctrine of the ‘social 
contract ’ with such skill and emphasis as to place 
the sovereign altogether upon a lower level than the 
nation, while the Pope towered over all. According 
to these principles, the interests of the sovereign 
should be subordinated to those of the people. The 
king derived all his power immediately from the 
State: and ih a case of extrer^e misgovernment, 
when the pijsservation 6f the State required it, the 
nation might depose its sovereign,* and might, if 

' Suarez, '^e Vide, lib.^ iii. sionis neeessarise ad conserva- 
cap. 2. This book of Suarez tionem suam, . . . turn ox 
was wdtten in reply to one by vi juris naturalis quo licet 
.Tames I. of England. vim vi rcpellere, turn quia 

* He says that ‘ Potestatem semper hie casus ad proprium 
hanc deponendi regem esse reipublicse conservationem ne- 
posse vel in i™a republica vel cessarius, intelligitur exceptus 
in Summo Pontiflee, diverso in prime illo fmdere quo res¬ 
tamen modo. Nam in repub- publics potestatem suam in 
lica solum per modiun defen- regem transtulit. ... At 
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necessary, depute any person to kill liim.' The case 
of an heretical prince was still plainer :^for Iieresy 
being a revolt against that Divine authority to which 
the sovereign ultimately owed his powe^, itf in a cer¬ 
tain sense annulled his title to the throne; still,-Ils 
the Pope was the arbiter of these questions, a sen¬ 
tence of deposition should precede rebellion.^ The 
Pope had the power of issuing this sentence on two 
grounds—because he was the superior of the tem¬ 
poral ruler, and also because heresy was a crime 
which fell under his cogr)isance, and wljich was 
worthy of temporal ‘penalties. To deny that the 
Pope could inflict such ])enaltics on, heretics, no 
matter what may be their rank, is to fall under the 
suspicion of heresy; * to deny ^hat death is a natural 
punishment for heresy was to assail the whole system 
of persecution which the Oiiurch had organised. Tn 
<lofending this doctrine .against the charges brought 
against it on the ground of its diiingerpus conse- 
quences, Suarez maintiiined that the deposed king 

rero in Snmmo Pontifice est n,t. length by Da Maistre, Le 
hsec potestas tanquam in supe- Pape. 

riori habente jurisdictioncm ‘Statim per userosim rex 
ad corripiendum reges,’ (i>« ipao facto prijalur aliquo inodo 
Fide, lib. yi. cap. iv.) , doniinio et proprictate sui regni, 

‘ ‘ Ergo quaudo rcspublioa t|uia vel conjscatum manet 
juste potest regem deponere, vel ad legitimuin successorem 
rccte faeiunt m^nistri ejus re- Calholicnm ipso jur. transit, et 
gem cogendo vel interficiendo nihilominus non <)otBst statim 
si sit necesae.’ (Ibid.) Suarez reg*o [)rivari, sod jnslo illud 
adds, however, that before pro- pcrasidel et adminislrat donee 
iiouncing a sentence of doposi- per sementiam saltern €cclara- 
tion against the sovereign, it is loriani criiuiuis condemiietur.’ 
at least fiilvisahle and becoming (Lib. vi. cap. iv.) 

(though not absolutely neces- * Bianchi has collected a 
sary) for the nation to apply striking chain of passages in 
to the Pope for his sanction, defence of this proposition (tom. 
This notion has been developed i. pp. 115 147). 
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could only be killed by those whom the Pope had 
expressly authorised; • but there can be little doubt 
that the Jesuits looked with a very indulgent eye on 
all attempts at assassination that were directed against 
a 'deposed sovereign who was in opposition to the 
Church. 

It would however be a mistake to suppose that 
the Jesuits advocated liberal principles only with a 
view to theological advantages or in Protestant coun¬ 
tries or under the shelter of ecclesiastical authorities. 
More than once they maintained even their most ex¬ 
treme forms in the midst of Catholic nations, and, 
strange as the assertion may appear, it is in this 
order that we find some of the most rationalistic 
intellects of the age. Two of the leading charac¬ 
teristics of a rationalistic mind, as wo have already 
seen, are a love of appealing to the general principles 
of natural religion rather than to dogmatic tenets, 
and a disposition to wrest the latter into conformity 
with the former : and of these two tendencies we find 
among the Jesuits some striking examples. The 
famous work of Mariana ‘ Concerning the King and 
the Regal Institution ’ will furnish us with an illus¬ 
tration of these truths. 

This extremely remarkable book* was published at 
Toledo in 16S^, and it bears at its commencement 
the approbation of the leaders of the Jegnits.* It was 
dedicated tb Philip IIJ., for whose benefit it was 
written: and it must be acknowledged that, among 
the colintless works that have been dedicated to 

' ‘ Si Papa regetti deponat, ‘ It is signed bj Stephanus 
ab illis tantum potent expolli Hojeda, Visitor of the Jesuits 
vel interfici quibus ipse id com- in the province of Toledo, 
miserit.’ {fie Fide, lib. vi. e. iv.l 
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sovereigns, it wonld be impossible to find one more 
free from the taint of adulation. Its ostensible object 
was to collect a series of moral precepts for the benefit 
of sovereigns, but the really important part, and that, 
with which we are alone concerned, is the exami¬ 
nation of the rights of nations agsiinst their sovereigns. 
The cardinal point upon which this examination 
turns is a distinction which some of the schoolmen 
had . derived from Aristotle, and which became very 
prominent in the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, between a king and a tyrant, as two .thi n gs al¬ 
most gencrically different. A ruler who belonged to 
the latter class had no right to the ijame of king, 
nor could he claim the privileges or the reverence 
attached to it; and to be a jfcyrant, as Mariana ex¬ 
plained, it was not necessary to be a usurper.' Every 
ruler, however legitimate, belongs to this category if 
the main principle of his government is selfishness, 
and if he habitually sacrifices the intorestg of his peo¬ 
ple to his lusts or to his pride. Such rulers are the 
worst of evils, the enemies of the human race. They 
had been figured by the ancients in the fables of An¬ 
taeus, the Hydra and the C^imeera, and the greatest 
achievements of the heroes of antiejnity had been 
their destruction., 

This being the case, the important question arose, 
whether it isj^ow lawful to kill a tyrant ?* That there 
should be no equivocation at to the ntJlure of the 
inquiry, Mariana takes for his text the recent as¬ 
sassination of Henri IH. of France by Clemenl. He 
relates, in a tone of evident admiration, how this 

' Be liege et Regis InstUu- * IfM. lib. i. ch. vi. ‘An 
pp. 6S-65 (1st ed.). tyranuum opprimere fes sit ? ’ 

* Ibid. p. 62. 
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young Dominican, impelled by a religious enthusiasm 
afid having fortified Ids courage by the services of 
the Church* had contrived to obtain an, interview 
with the \ king, had stabbed him to death with a 
poisoned knilfe, and had himself fallen beneath the 
swords of the attendants. ‘ Thus,’ he says, ‘ did 
Clement perish as many doom the eternal honour 
of France—a youth but four-and-twenty years of 
age, simple in mind and weak in body: but a 
higher might confirmed both his courage and his 
strength.’* 

In examining the moral character of this act there 
was a great division of opinion. Very many extolled 
it as worthy of immortality ; others, however, whose 
learning and sagacity were not to be despised, severely 
condemned it. They said that it was not lawful for 
a single unauthorised individual to condemn and 
slaughter the consecrated ruler of a nation—that 
David did not dP'Ce to slay his bitterest enemy be¬ 
cause that enemy was the Lord’s Anointed—^that amid 
all the persecutions the Early Church underwent no 
Christian hand was ever raised against the monsters 
who filled the throne—that political assassinations 
have in the great majority of cases injured the cau.se 
they were meant to serve, and that if their legitimacy 
were admitted^ all respect for sovereigns would vanish 
and universal anarchy would ensue, ‘^uch,’ added 
Mariana, ‘ al e the arguijjents of those who espouse the 
cause of the tyrant, but the champions of the people 
can ur^e others that are not less numerous or less 
powerful.’* He then proceeds, in a strain that leaves 

' P. 69. Mr. Hallam ob- ever, in other respects scarcely 
serves that the words ‘ aetemum dififered from the first. {Hist. 
Uallim decue ’ were omitted in of Lit.) 
the later editions, which, how- * P. 72. 
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no doubt as to his own opinion, to enumerate the 
arguments for tyrannicide. The people had conceded a 
certain measure of their power to their sovereign, hut 
not in such a manner that they did not tlfcmselves 
retain a greater authority, and might not at any time 
recall what they had given if it jvas misused.* The 
common voice of mankind had enrolled the great 
tyrannicides of the past among the noblest of man¬ 
kind. Who ever censured the acts or failed to admire 
the heroism of Harniodius or Aristogeiton or Brutus, 
or of those who freed their land from the_ tyranny 
of a Domitian, a CaraCalla, or a Heliogahalns ? And 
what was this common sentiment but the voice of 
nature that is within us, teaching us to distinguish 
what is right from what is wrong ?** If some ferocious 
beast had been let loose upon the land, and was 
devastating all around him, who would hesitate to 
applaud the man who at the risk of his life had 
ventured to slay it ? Or what words W'juld^bo deemed 
too strong to brand the coward who remained a 
passive spectator while his mother or the wife of his 
soul was tom and crushed ? Yet the most savage 
animal is but an inadequate imago of a tyrant, and 
neither wife nor mother has so high a plaim ui)On our 
affections as our ceuntry.® , 

' ‘ Certe a repiiblica uude imporandi quamris liiPreditaria 
ortum habrt rt'fjia poti stas, suferssori coiitirmaiilur.’ (Pp. 
rebus exigciitibus Regem in Ti.) Vorj* remarkable 

jus vocari posse et si sanitatem wotds to have been written by 
respuat principvtu spoliari. a Spaniard and a priest nearly 
Nequo ita in priucipem jura a century before Locke* 
potestat is transtulit ut non ‘ Et est communis sensus 
sibi majorem reservaritpotoita- quasi quipdam naturae vox mon- 

tem.Populis volentibus tibus uoslris indita, auribus 

tributa nova imperantur, leges insonans lex, qua a turpi hones- 
constituuntur; et quod est turn secernimus.’ (P. 74.) 
ampUus populi Sacramento jura ’ Pp. 72-74. 
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These were the chief arguments on either side, and 
it remained to draw the conclusion. The task, Mariana 
assures us, is not diffionlt, but it is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish'' between different cases. In the first place 
the tyrant may be a conqueror who by force of arms, 
and without any appeal to the people, had obtained 
possession of the sovereign power. In this case there 
was no obscurity ; the example of Ehnd was a guide, 
and tlie tyrant might be justly slain by any of the 
people.' The next case was that of a sovereign 
elected by the nation, or who had obtained his throne 
by hereditary right, but who sacrificed his people to 
liis lusts, infHngod the laws, despised true religion, 
and preyed upon the fortunes of his subjects. If 
there existed in the nation any authoritative as¬ 
sembly of the people, or if such an assembly could be 
convoked, it should warn the sovereign of the conse¬ 
quences of his acts, declare war against him if he 
continued obdurate, and if no other resource re¬ 
mained, pronounce him to be a public enemy and 
authorise any individual to slay him.* If in the last 


‘ ‘ In eo consentirs turn phi- 
losophos turn theologos video, 
eiim principem q'd vi et armis 
reinpublicam ocenpavit, nullo 
pRctnrea jure,, nullo publico 
civtum conaeuau, perimi a quo- 
cumque, vita et principatu 
apoliari posia.’ (Pp. 74. 76.) 
A few lines lower coines ’tbe 
eulogy of Ehnd. The ‘con¬ 
senting theologians’ are not 
cited—and, indeed, Mariana 
scarcely ever quotes an eccle¬ 
siastical authority — but the 
reader may find a great many 
given in Suarez (i>e Fide, lib. 
vi. cap. iv.) St. Thomas jus¬ 


tified Ehud on this general 
ground, and on this point seems 
to have differed little or not at 
all frnimMariana. 

* ‘ Si medicinam respuat 
prineeps, neque spes ulla sani- 
tatis relinquaUw, sententia pro- 
niineiuta licebit reipublicse ejus 
imperium detrectare primum, 
et quouiam bellum necessario 
concitabitur ejus defeudeudi 

consilia explicare.Et si 

res feret neque aliter se res- 
publica tucri possit, eodem de- 
fensionis jure ac vero potiore 
auctoritate et propria, princi¬ 
pem publicum hostem deciara- 
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place the king who had degenerated into a tyrant 
had suppressed the right of assembly, no steps shoulcf 
be taken unless the tyranny was flagrant, unquestion¬ 
able, and intolerable; but if this were so, ttie indi- 
Tidual who, interpreting the wishes of the people, slew 
the sovereign, should be applauded.* Nor was this 
doctrine likely to lead to as many tragedies as was 
supposed. ‘Happy indeed would it be for man¬ 
kind were there many of such unflinching resolution 
as to sacrifice life and happiness for the liberty of 
their country : but the desire of safety withholds most 
men from great deeds, and this is why of the great 
multitude of tyrants so few have perished by the 
sword.’ ‘It is, however, a salutary thought for 
princes to dwell upon, that if th^ oppress their people 
and make themselves intolerable by their vices, to 
slay them is not only without guilt but is an act of 
the highest merit.’® 

There was, however, one aspect of the question of 
tyrannicide which presented to the mind of the author 
considerable difficulty, and to which he devoted a 
separate chapter. That to slay a tyrant with a dagger 
was a meritorious act ho was perfectly convinced, 
but to mingle poison with his food wa,g a somewhat 
different matter. This distinction, Mariana tells us 
incidentally, was first suggested to him,* many years 
before the publication of the book, by one of his 
scholars, when, as a public instwetor, he w& impress¬ 
ing his doctrines upon the youth of Sicily.* The 

turn ferro perimere. Eademque ’ ‘ Qui votis pablicis favens 
facultas esito coicumque pri- emu perimere tentaxit, haud- 
vato, qui ape impnnitatis ab- quaqaam iniqae eum fecisia 
jecta, aegleota salute, in cona- existimabo.’ (P. 77.) 
turn juvandi rempublicam ® Pp. 77, 78. 
ingredi Tuluerit.’ (P. 76.) • P. 83. 
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way in winch he resolves it is very remarkable as 
exhibiting the modes of thonght or reasoning from 
which these speculations sprang. He in the first, 
place shews very clearly that nearly every argument 
that justifies the one mode of slaughter may be 
also urged in favQur of the other; but notwith¬ 
standing tin's, he concludes that poison should be 
prohibited, because he says it is prohibited by that 
common sentiment of mankind which is the voice of 
nature and the test of right.' 

The doctrine of tyrannicide, of which Mariana 
may bo regarded as the chief apostle, is one that is 
eminently fitted to fascinate men who are just 
emerging out of a protracted servitude, and who 
have not yet learned to calculate the ulterior conse¬ 
quences of political acts. To slay a royal criminal, 
who, for the gratification of his own insatiable vanity, 
is causing the deaths of thousands of the innocent, 
and blasting the prosperity of his nation, is an act 
that seems at first sight both laudable and useful, es¬ 
pecially if that sovereign had violated the obligations 


' ‘ Nos tamen non quid far- 
turi sint heminos sed quid ptT 
natur,e leges concessum sit 
despieimus.. . . Kt ost naturae 
vox coniinunis hominum sonsuu 
vituperantium si quis in alios 
quantnnivis hostes veneno gras- 
setur.’ (I’p. tj.'i-8o.) it is said 
that Mariana, in his IlisSftry, 
has treated kings with con- 
sideral-le deference; hut his 
antimunarchical opinions ap¬ 
pear very strongly in a short 
work called, ‘ Discourse on the 
Defects of the Government of 
the .Tesuits,’ which contains— 
vfliat is extremely rare in the 


writings of the members of the 
order—a bitter attack on the 
general, and a tierce denuncia¬ 
tion of ihe despotic principles 
on which tlio society is consti¬ 
tuted. The following (which 
I quote from a,French transla¬ 
tion of 1626) is very charac¬ 
teristic:—‘Scion mon opinion, 
la monarchie nous mot par 
terre, non pour estre monarchie 
ains pour n’estre bien temperee. 
C’est un furieux sanglier«qni 
ravage tout par oi il passe, et 
si on no I’arreate tout court, 
nous ne devons ospirer de re¬ 
pos.’ (Ch. X.) 
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by wliioh Ifb had bound himself. A man who has 
committed an act of treason, which the law’woul’d 
punish by death, has incurred a penalty dnd retained 
a privilege. The penalty is that he should»be put to 
death; the privilege is that he should only be put to 
death by the constituted authorities and in the legal 
way. But if in addition to his original crime he has 
paralysed the law that should avenge it, it may 
plausibly be argued that he has forfeited his privi¬ 
lege ; he has placed himself above the law, ancf has 
therefore placed hims^f out of the law and become 
an outlaw. Besides this, the exceedingly prominent 
place tyrannicide occupies in the history both of the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews tells powerfully 
upon the imagination, and it is quite certain that 
none of these nations looked upon the act with the 
feelings of modern Englishmen. 

But to those who take a wider view of the field 
of politics, the immense danger of,encouraging in¬ 
dividuals to make themselves the arbiters of the 
destinies of a nation will be far more than sufficient 
to counterbalance those arguments. The degree of 
favour that public opinion shows to political assas- 
sination.s, though by no means the sole, is perhaps 
the principal regujator of their number; for although 
the conspirator may be prepared to e%icounter uni¬ 
versal obloq^, the direction his enthusiasm has taken 
is, in the fii'st instance, detqfmined by’the mental 
atmosphere he breathes. And if it be true, as 
Mariana asserts, that the number of those who Jjossess 
si^cient resolution to engage in such enterprises is 
under all cases small, it is also true that those few 
would usually be men pre-eminently unfit to adjudi¬ 
cate upon the policy of nations. For the amount of 
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heroism it evokes is no test or measure of the ex- 
cillenOfe of a cause. Indeed, nothing can be more 
certaih thah that the highest displays of courage, 
^self-sacrifice, and enthusiasm are usually elicited not 
by those mofives of general philanthropy which all 
men must a})plaud, hut by attachment to some par- 
ticnlar class of disputed questions or to the interests 
of some piiriicular party. The excitement of con¬ 
troversy, the very fact that the opinions in question 
have but few adlierents, the impossibility of triumph¬ 
ing by normal means, and the* concentration of every 
thought upon a single aspect of a single subject, all 
stimulate fanaticism. The great majority of men 
will do far more for a eause they have espoused, in 
spite of the opposition of those around them, than for 
one that is unquestionably good. Wo accordingly 
find that among the many attempts that were made 
upon the lives of rulers in the sixteenth century, 
nearly all were j)rodnced by attachment to certain 
religious opinions which the conspirator desired to 
see predominate, and from which an immense pro¬ 
portion of the people dissented. Never was there a 
spirit of more complete and courageous self-sacrifice 
than instigated llavaillac to slay perhaps the very 
best sovereign of modem Europe. And have we not, 
in our own day, seen the representatives of a sect of 
revolutionists whose principles are rejected by the 
great majoilty of educated men attempting, again 
and again, to further their views by the assassination 
of a ifi'onarch of a different nation from their own, 
whose throne is based upon universal suffrage, and 
who, in the judgment of a large proportion of Sis 
contemporaries, has proved himself the chief pillar of 
order in Europe ? 
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Tlioso cohsirlemtioni?, which iho old Jesuit, writers 
completely omitted, servo to show that eveh in iho 
l>est ease—even in those instances in which the con¬ 
spirator is seeking only what he firmly believes h) hg 
good—the practice of tyrannicide is almost always an 
evil. But we have to add to this the assassinatioms 
from corrupt motives that in societies favourable to 
tymnnicide have alwaj's been frequ<;nt; we have to 
add also the danger to the Stsite resulting Irom that 
large class of men so prominent in all criminal records 
who hang upon the border of insrnity, who, parl.ly 
trom an excess of vanity and partly from natunil 
weakness of volition, and partly under the infinenco 
of a kind of jnonomania, are drawn hy an irresistibhi 
fascination to the perpetration of any crime sur¬ 
rounded with circumstances of notoriety: and when 
we still furtlier consider the perpetual insecurity and 
the distrust between sovereign and people that must 
necessarily exist when these conspiit)jcies are ri e([uont, 
we shall have little hesitation in pronouncing upon 
the question. Political assassination is dmiouncod, 
in general terms, as an atrocious ciimo simjily be¬ 
cause in the great majority of instances it is so ; and 
even in the extremely few cases tha| ai’e geiiei'iilly 
recognised as exceptions, we have to de<luct from the 
immediate advantages that were obtained the evil of 
an example that has been misused. 

It is arguments of this kjnd, drawrf fr’om o.v- 
pediency, that ai'e now regaiviod as most decisive on 
this as on many other questions of political cTliics ; 
but they could have little weight in the early stages 
of political life, when the minds of men were still 
moulded by theological discussions, and were conse¬ 
quently predisposed to deduce all conclusions with an 

'fOL. II. M 
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inflexible logic from general principles. 'Tyrannicide 
accordingly occupied an extremely prominent place 
in the revival of liberalism in Europe. The first 
instance in which it was formally supported by a 
theologian appears to have been in 1408, shortly 
after the Duke of Orleans had boon murdered at the 
instigation of the Duke of Burgundy, when a priest 
and, as is generally said, a Fmnciscan * named John 
Petit, who was then professor of theology in the 
University of Paris, justified the act, and delivered 
a public oration in defence of'the thesis, ‘That it is 
lawful, according to natural and divine law, for 
every subject to slay or cause to be slain a traitor 
and disloyal tyrant.’ This doctrine was afterwards 
energetically denounced by Gerson and condemned 
by the Council of Constance.* After the Reforma¬ 
tion, however, it was very widely diffused. Grevin, 
one of the immediate successors of Jodellc, and 
therefore one of the founders of the French Drama, 
brought it upon the stage in a play upon ‘ The 
Death of Cresar,’ which w.as first acted in 15G0, and 
was re-printed with an anti-monarchical preface at 
the time of Ravaillac.® A few years befoi-o the pub- 


* He i.s called S') in, I tliink, 
every history of the (K-nirrenco 
I have mot witli,; hut a writer 
in the Journal dcs Scarans of 
1748 maintains (pp. 9i)4-996) 
that there is Come douht u|)on 
the point. It is worthy of re¬ 
mark that the duke who insli- 
gateal tfee murder, and probably 
inspired the apology, died him¬ 
self by the hand of an assa.ssin. 
(Van Bruyssel, Sist. du Com¬ 
merce Bdjje, tom. ii. pp. 48, 49.) 

’ Mariana rqiects this decree 
without hesitation, on Ultra- 


mont.ano principles, as not hav¬ 
ing been confirmed by tho Pope 
(Ik Jfcf/e, p. 7‘J). Suarez seems 
to think it binding, but argues 
(l)e Fide, lib. vi. c. 4) that it 
applies only to tyrants in regi- 
mine, bocau.se the Council con¬ 
demns the opinion that ‘sub¬ 
jects ’ may slay a tyrant, and 
a tyrant in iitido has, properly 
speaking, no ‘ subjects.’ 

“ There is a full notice of 
this play in Charles, La Comidie 
en France uu Seiciime Siecle, 
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lication of t.he work of Mariana, no loss than tlirotf 
Jesuits—Fraiiciscus Tolelus, Emmanuel Sa, timl ^lie 

famous Molina—had defended it.* Tfie lirslt, who 
^ ^ 0 ’ 
was made a cardinal in 1583, justified it* chiefly in 

the case of tyrants who had usurped dominion ; * but 
intimated also, that the nation might dejioso a lawful 
sovereign, that it might condemn him to death, arid 
that then any individual might slay liim. Sa^ and 
Molina* expressed the same opinion with still greater 
emphasis, and Balthazar Ayala, the most illustrious 
S{)anish lawyer of thb age, in his oeltibrated work 
on the ‘Bights of .War,’ which was puTblished in 
158‘2, though utterly rcjiudiating their doctrine con- 

* Sii was a Portugnose—the pnlilica mirtovitati' oecidcra.’ 
other two were Spaniards. The (Summa Custmvi Conscicutia, 
prominence this doctrine ac- lib. v. e. vi. p. 063.) 
qiiired in Spain in the reign of * ‘TjTanniee giibernaus juste 
Philip II. is probably in part acquisitum doiiiiiiiimi non pot- 
due to the contest of Spain with est spoliari sine piililico ju- 
Elizabeth, who was regarded dido; lata vero sentciitia pote.st 
as a tyrant both in tUulo and qtu.stjue fieri executor: potest 
in ret/imine, and consequently autem deponi a populo otiiim 
naturally marked out tor assas- qui juravitd obodiontiam per- 
sination. Mariana’s book was jietuam si monitus non volt 
probably written under Philip corrigi. At oeeupantern tynin- 
11., for the royal privilege to nice potostatom quisquo do 
print it was granted only tliree iioj>ulo potest, oeciderc, si alitid 
months after the death of that non sir r'siocdium, est onirn 
king. • puhliciis hostis.’ {Aphorii^m. 

“ ‘ Adverte duplieem esse ' Cmfi/surivni^i, verb. Tyran- 
tyrannum ; unum potestate et nun.') 

dominie qui nan habet titulum ■* ‘ Tyrannum prime mode 
verum s^ tyrannice oceupat nefas est priviA.is interticerc; 
rempiiblicam ; et hunc licet po^sit famen respublica quoad 
occidere, dum alitor non potest capita conveiiire. eique resistere, 
liberari respublica et dum spes lataque sententia depSnere ab 
est libertatis probabilis; aliter admiuistrationo atque ilium 
non licet private cuilibet occi- depositum punire. Socuudo 
dore. Altemm administrationi modo tyrannum quivis de rc- 
qui habet quidem vemm titu- piibliea potest lieite cum intev- 
lum sed tyrannice tractat sub- ficcro.’ {Co)nm<nt. Pars IV. 
ditos, et hunc non licet absque tract iii. disp. 6.) 

m2 
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earning lyrarits with a lawful title, eordiallj' em- 
liraced'' it iu the case of usurpers.* I’he French 
Jesuits, it is time, appalled by the outcry that was 
raised agriinst them on account of iho work of 
Mariana, itipudiated its principles; but, in 1611, 
Mariana found a defender in another Jesuit named 
Kidlerus,** who only made a single reservation—that 
a formal sentence was always necessary before tyran- 
nicid(5 was jnstitiablo. When Henri HI. was assassi- 
nahid by Olennsnt, the Catholics of the League received 
the iKovs with a burst of undisguised exultation, and 
in n)aiiy churches the image of the murderer was 
plai’cd for nivercnce upo7i the altar of God. The 
Po))e publicly pronounced the act to he worthy of 
riinking with that of Judith, he said that it could only 
have been accomjjlished by tbe special assistance of 
Providence, and he blaspliemously compared it to the 
Incarnation and to the Itcsiirrcction.® On the other 
hand, it would bp unfair to I'orgot the murder of the 
Duke of Guise in F’rixnce and of Cardinal Beaton in 
Scotland, tbe justilieation of these instances of poli¬ 
tical as.sassination by tbe most eminent Protestants, 
and tlic many seditions woiks at least verging upon 
an approval of .tyrannicide that issued from tbe Pro¬ 
testant press. 

Still the fhain chamjnons of tyrannicide were 

• ‘ Tvranmtf.n qiii per vim ot in reply to a Calvinistic attack) 

iilcpitiine princiii.'uum owiiha- contains a great deal of infor- 
vit, si tyrannis alitor toUi non mation about the early liteni- 
possit, (fccidero cuilibi l licitaia taro of tyrannicide. It bears 
sit.’ (Do Jure et OJficiis hcUiv'ui, the approbation of Busaeiis, the 
lib. i.) ^ head of the Jesuits inNorthem 

* In a book called Tyranni- Germany. 

diiiuiH, se-n Scitum CatJutUco- “ De Thou, liv. xevi. The 
rum do Tyranni Tnlerneeione. Pope was Bixtus V. 

This book iwbieh was written 
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nnqnestionably the Jesuits, and it is not difljcult «to 
discover the reason. It has been said tliat the 
despotic character of their government has'in these 
later times proved inimical to the gwwth of indi* 
viduality among them, and that while the institution 
considered as a wliolo has flourished it has failed re¬ 
markably to produce originality either in intellect or 
in character.* But however this may be now, it is 
certain that it was not so in the early days c£ the 
society, when a few isolated Jesuits were scattered 
through a community of heretics waging a continued 
■war against overwhelming numbers. All the resources 
of their minds were then taxed to tlfc utmost, and 
they had every motive to encourage an opinion that 
enabled a single individual, by an act of selt-devotion, 
to sway the destinies of a nat ion. 

It may be said that the work of Mariana is an ex¬ 
treme instance of Jesuitical principles, and in a certain 
sense this is undoubtedly true. ’Mariana stands 
almost alone among his brethren in the directness 
and absence of quiilifications that characlerises his 
teaching, and he is still more lemarkably distinguished 
for the emphasis with which he dwells upon purely 
political rights. In his book the interests of the 
Church, though never forgbtten, never (eclipse or ex¬ 
clude the interests of the people, and all tins barriers 
that are raised against heresy are equally raised 
against tyranny. But his doctrine of tyrannicide, ex¬ 
treme, exaggerated, and dangerous as it is, wa« but a 
rash conclusion from certiun princqiles which were 
common to almost all the theologians of his order, 

' Lamrunais, Affairat de and Friix liiivo donr much to 
Some. Since the days of I.n- rescue the order from the re- 
menrais the cames of liavignau preach. 
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and -wlviclj aro of tlie most vital importance in the 
histor 3 f bothfof civil liberty and of Rationalism. In 
nearly e^ry writing that issued from this school wo 
find the same desire to restrict the power of the 
sovereign and to augment the power of the people, 
the same determination to base the political system 
on a doctrine derived from reason rather than from 
authority, the same tendency to enunciate principles 
the application of which would—whether their au¬ 
thors desired it or not—inevitably extend beyond the 
domain of tlieology. All or nearly all these writers 
urged in the interests of the Church that doctrine of 
a ‘ social contract ’ which was destined at a later 
period to become the cornerstone of the liberties of 
Europe. Neai'ly all drew a broad distinction between 
kings and tyi-ants, nearly all divided the latter into 
those who wore tyi’ants, as it was said, in regimine 
(that is to say, legitimate rulers who misgoverned), 
and tyrants in titulo (that is to say, rulers with 
no original aulhority); and nearly all .admitted that 
(ho Papal deposition, by annulling the title-deeds of 
regal power, transferrcHl the sovereign from the former 
class to the latter. These were the really important 
])oints of their' teaching, for they were those which 
deeply and permanently influenced the habits of poli¬ 
tical thought, and on these points the Jesuits were 
almost unanimous. In the application of them they 
differed. U.sually tyrannicide, at least in the case of 
a tyrant in regimine, was condemned, though, as we 
have seen, there were not wanting those who main¬ 
tained that the nation as well as the Pope might de¬ 
pose a sovereign, might condemn him to death and 
depute any individual to slay him. In the case of a 
tyrant in tiiulo the more violent opinion seems to have 
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predominai«d. If he were a conqueror or a usurper/ 
St. Tlionias Aquinas had distinctly said that Ite mi^t 
be slain.! If he were a monarch dopose’d fordieresy, 
it was remembered that heresy itself mi^lalfjustly ho 
punished with death, and that every acfof the deposed 
sovereign against Catholicity was a crime of the 
deepest dye perpetrated by one who had no legitimate 
authority in the State. The cloud of subtle dis. 
tinctions that were sometimes raised around these 
quo.stions might give scope for the ingenuity of con¬ 
troversialists, but they could have but little influence 
over the passions obfanaties.* 

If wo now turn from the Jesuits to the Gallican 
section of the Catholic Church the contrast is very 
remarkable. We find ourselves in presence of a 
now order of interests, aiiA consequently of new 
principles. The great power of the Fi'ench Churcli 
and of the monarchy with which it was connected 
had early induced its bishops to ^assume a tone of 
indejienilcnco in their dealings with the Papal See 
that was elsewhere unknown, and a close alliance 
between Church and State was the manifest interest 
of both. But in order that such an alliance should 
bo effectual, it was necessary that ^hc Pope should 
bo reduced as much as possible to the level of an 
ordinary bishop, while the sovereign*wa8 exalted as 

' See Suarez, De Fide, lib. cul condition o^ Europe .no lon- 
vi. cap. iv. made it of great service to 

“ On the inevitiddc tendency the Church, and the eontro- 
of the doctrine of deposition to vorsies of JausenisEt diverted 
tyrannicide, there are some the energy of the Jesuits into 
good remarks in Bossuet, De- new channels. Pascal, in his 
/ensio, lib. i. c. 3. The doctrine Prmincial Ijettera, barely 
of tyrannicide among the touches this aspect of the 
Jesuits seems to hare died Jesuit teaching, 
away after Suarez: the politi- 
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;.1ie immccliaie representative of ttie Deity. In this 
way tli6 bishops were freed from the pressure of 
Papal dsc,endetiey, and the sovereign from the worst 
consoqneiifees of excommunication. The advocates of 
Oallican {)i'incipleR have been able to prove decisively 
that ill nearly all attempts to prevent the encroach- 
meiits of the Pojio upon secular dominion French 
theologians liave been prominent, while their oppo¬ 
nents have it'joined with equal truth that the Oallican 
aiithoi'ities were by' no means unanimous in their 
sentiments, and that the negation of tlio Papal claims 
was not nsn.'illy thrown into a very dogmatic fomi.* 
I’he ('ase of an herel.ical prince befoi’c the Ilefonnation 
Avas hardly discussed,“ and in other cases the iTvaliy 
between the two sections of the Church was rather 
implied in acts than exprosstnl in formal statements. 
(Ill the one side then; was a steady tendency to exalt 
the spiritual power of the I’ojies above that of the 
(hniiicils, mid their temporal power above that of 
hings ; on the other side there Avas a corresponding 
tendency in the op])Osite direction. As the power of 
d(;position was in the middle ages the centre of the 
more liberal system of politics, and as everything that 
Avas tahim from ,tlie popes Avas given to the kings, 
the Oallican teaching was always inii'nical to freedom. 
At the same tithe, as the iiiterference of an Italian 
priest with Fri'iicli jiolitics offended the national pride, 
it was emiiieiTlly populan, and thu.s, as in many snb- 

' iSor oa the one side liiiinehi, of princes wlio foil into heresy 
Piiissimn'*Hi>m’irahie, and on was lui Knglisliinan of the lime 
tlie oilier the Ikfenaio of Bos- of James I.—William Barclay, 
suet . the father of the author of the 

.teeording to Bianehi, the Ari)eiiis. W. Barclay Avrote 
first CaMiolie who maintained iigivii.st and was answered by 
tliat. the Pope had no power BeUarmine. tliianchi, tom. ii. 
over the temporal possessions pp. 768, 769.) 
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sequent periods of French history, patriotism proved 
destructive to liberty. , 

It appeared for a short time as if the Refjjrmation 
were about to give rise to new combiijatioiis. The# 
invectives of the Protestants against the Pajial Power 
produced a momentary reaction in its favour, which 
was remarkably shown in the Stales General as¬ 
sembled at Paris in 1G15. The Third Estate, either 
because Protestant principles were diffused amon^rlts 
members or because jt roprescuted especially the 
secular fo!olings of the middle (dasses, then proposed,^ 
among other articled, one declaring that the Pope 
I)osseasod no power of deposing sovereigns, or under 
any circumstances releasing subjects from the oath of 
allegiance ; but the nobles anj the clergy refused to 
ratify it, and Cardinal Perron, probably as the repre¬ 
sentative of the clergy, asserted the Ultramontane 
lirinciples with the strongest cmjihasis.* 

Very soon, however, a comjdote cl fan go passed over 
the minds of the French clergy. The Huguenots, in 
several of their S 3 mods, had dwelt w'ith great emphasis 
upon their denial of the existence of a mediate power 
between the Deity and a king, and there was some 
danger that if they possessfrd the monopoly of this 
opinion the civil fewer might be .attracted to their 
side. Besides this the French Prob'stants made war 
against theiirrulcrs for the purpose of obtaining liberty 
of conscience, and the Frenhh Catholics naturfilly 
pronounced these wars to be sinful. In 16^8 the 
Sorbonne asserted the absolute independence of the 
civil power, and the same thing was again declared 
in the famous Articles of 1C82, which are the recog- 


’ Bianclii, tom. i. j>p. 96-104. 
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'njsecl basis of GallicaTiisni. In bis defence of these 
articles Bossuet soon afterwards systematised the 
whole tlwology of the school. The general result, as 
far as it regards civil liberty, may be briefly told. 
The king occupied his throne by the direct and im¬ 
mediate authority of the Deity, and is consequently, 
in his temporal capacity, altogether iiidi?pendent of 
the Pope and of the wishes of the people. Every 
pope who had exercised or claimed a i)ower of depo¬ 
sition had exceeded his functions and been guilty of 
usurpation ; every subject who had raised his hand 
against the sovereign or his ag&ts had committed .a 
mortal sin. The sole duty of the nation is to obey, 
and from this obligation no tyranny and no injustice 
can release it. If the rulers of the people are as 
wolves, it is for the Christians to show themselves 
as sheep.* 

Such was the teaching of the different sections of 
the Catholic Church. If we now turn to Protes¬ 
tantism we find a diversity at least equally striking 
and not less manifestly due to the divei'sity of in¬ 
terests. At the same time, although the opinions 
advocated by any particular section at a partietdar 
time were mainly the result of the special circum¬ 
stances under which it was placed',' there were some 
general considerations that complicated the move¬ 
ment. In the first place, the fact that the Rofonna- 
tion was essentially an act of spiritual rebellion—an 
appeal^from tho.se in authority to the judgments of 
the people—gave an impulse to the spirit of insub¬ 
ordination which was still further strengthened by 
the republican form that many of the new organisa- 

' Defensio, lib. i. c. 15, 16. Avertistements sur ha Leitrca de 
31. Juricu, no. 6. 
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tions assumed. In the Early Cliurcli tlie ecclesias¬ 
tical government had combined in a very remarkable 
manner the principle of authority and tlie nrfnciple 
of liberty by magnifying to the highest point the, 
episcopal authority while tlie bishops were themselves 
elected by universal suffrage. Ilut a process of gradual 
centralisation soon destroyed this balance, and trans¬ 
formed the ecclesiastical organisation from a republic 
into a monarchy; and although the primitive ele¬ 
ments were revived in Protestantism, they were 
revived in such a way that their original character 
was essentially falsified. For tlie system of popular 
tdection and the supreme and divine ai^thority of the 
episcopacy, which in the Early Chareh formed the 
two compensatojy paids of a single scheme, at the 
Reformation were violently dissevered and thrown 
into the strongest antagonism — the Calvinistic 
Churches constituting themselves the leading cham¬ 
pions of the one, while Anglicanisnj was the repre¬ 
sentative of the other. 

Now it has often been observed, and is in itself 
sufficiently obvious, that when men have formed an 
ecclesiastical organisation which is intensely demo¬ 
cratic, they will have a certain pjedisposition in 
favour of a poUtical organisation of a kindred nature. 
If in Church government they are jfccustomed to 
restrict very jealously the influence of the ruler, to 
diffuse as much as possible tie supreme‘power, and 
to regard the will of the majority as the basis of 
authority, they will scarcely submit without*a muiv- 
mur to a political system in which all power is cen- 
trali.sed in a single man, and from which all popular 
influence has been carefully eliminated. Puritanism 
has therefore a natural bias towards democracy, and 
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'•Episcopalianism, -which dwells chiefly on the principle 
of authority, towards despotism. Special circnm- 
etance'svhave occasionally modified but seldom or 
^uever altogether reversed these tendencies. Both 
forms Imve sometimes coalesced cordially -with con¬ 
stitutional monarchy; but even in these cases it will 
usually be found that the Puritans have gravitated 
towards that party which verges most upon repub¬ 
licanism, and the Episcopalians to that which is most 
akin to despotism. 

Another general tendency which has been much 
less fn^qnently noticed than the 'preceding one results 
from the proportionate value attached by dill'orent 
Churches to the Old and New Testaments. To 
ascertain the true meaning of passages of Scripture 
is the business not of the historian but of tho theolo¬ 
gian, bat it is at least an historical fact that in the 
great majority of instances the early Protestant de¬ 
fenders of civil liberty derived their political princi¬ 
ples chiefly from tho Old Tcsiament, and the defenders 
of despotism from the New. The rebellions that were 
so frequent in Jewish history formed the favourite 
topic of the one—the unreserved submission incul¬ 
cated by St. Paid, of tho other. When, therefore, all 
the principles of right anij wrong Vvere derived from 
theology, and'when by tho rejection of tradition and 
ecclesiastical authority Scripture became the sole 
arbiter of theological difficulties, it was a matter of 
manifest importance in ascertaining the political ten¬ 
dencies of any sect to discover which Testament was 
most congenial to the tone and complexion of its 
theology.* 


* HiilUm, Hist, of Lit. 
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The favouraule iaflueiice Protestantism was rlesj^^ 
tilled to exercise upon liberty was early shown. 
Among the accusations the Catholics hronght/rfgainst 
both Hass and Wycliffe none was more comlnon than, 
that they had proclaimed that mortal sin invalidated 
the title of the sovereign to his throne ; and the last 
of these Reformers was also honourably distinguished 
for Ids strong assertion of the uncludstian character 
of slavery.* At the Reformation the different atti¬ 
tudes assumed by different .sovereigns towards the new 
faith and the constant vicissitudes of the .religions 
wars exercised their Natural influence upon the opi- 
jnons of the leaders, but on the whole.liberal viauvs 
strongly predominated, although they were not often 
thrown into formal statement^. Luther and Calvin 
both fluctuated a good deal upon the subject, and 
jjassages have been cited fi-om each by the adherents 
of both views. It is probable, however, that Calvin 
ultimately inclined rather to the •rcpuyican, and 
Luther—who had been greatly agitated by the war 
of the peasants—to the despotic theory. Zuinglius, 
without reasoning much on the subject,* accepted 
the liberal principles of his countrymen, and he died 
bravely upon the battle-field. Ulrich von Hutten 
a])pears to have adbpted the Reformed tenets mainly 
as a principle of liberty, emancipating men both from 
intellectual iwid from political tyranny. ‘ Prom truth 
to liherty and from liberty td truth ’ was the pro¬ 
gramme he proclaimed. The country, however, in 
which Protestantism assumed the most emphatically 
liberal character was unquestionably Scotland, and 

' Barrington On the Sta- strong passages quoted by Kel- 
tuies, p. 280. leras, Tyruunicidium, pp. 73, 

* See, however, some rather 74. 
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llie man wlio most clearly represented its tendency 
•was Ktiox. 

A gi^t ■vfriter, whose nnlimely death has been one 
of the most serious misfortunes that have ever be¬ 
fallen English literature, and whose splendid genitts, 
matured by the most varied and extensive scholar¬ 
ship, has cast a flood of light upon many of the sub¬ 
jects I am endeavouring to elucidate—has lately 
traced with a master-hand the antecedents of the 
Scotch lleformation.* He has shown that for a long 
period before it was accomplished there had been a 
fierce contest between the aristocracy on the one 
ha^d, and the sovereigns and Catholic clergy of 
Scotland upon the other; that this struggle at last 
terminated in the triumph of the aristocracy and the 
subversion of the Catholic establishment; that the 
new clergy, called into existence by a movement that 
was intensely hostile to the sovereign, were from the 
first the main promoters of sedition ; and that being 
hated by the Crown, and having speedily quarrelled 
with the nobles, they cast themselves for support 
upon the people, and became the most courageous and 
energetic of the champions of democracy. The 
utter contempt for ecclesiastical traditions that cha- 
.racterised the Puritanical sects on-ibled them without 
much diflictfity to mould their theology into confor¬ 
mity with their wishes: for Scripture was the only 
guide they acknowlwiged, and it has been most 
abundantly proved that from Scripture honest and 
able men have derived and do derive arguments in 
support of the most opposite opinions. In all the 
conflicts with the civil authorities Knox threw him¬ 
self into the foreground, and constantly asserted, with 


' See Baclde’s ffisi. 0 //HcoltM Civffieaiiou, 
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tlie most emphatic clearness, that it was the right aii(^ 
even the duty of a nation to resist a persecuting sove¬ 
reign. Speaking of the persecutions thfft had 

directed against the English Protestants, hc/declared 
that when they began it was the duty of the Eugiisb 
people not merely to have deposed their queen but also 
to have put her to deatli; and he added, with charms- 
teristic ferocity, that they should have included in tlie 
same slaughter all her councillors and the whole body 
of the Catholic clergy.* ’ 

The opinions which Knox embodied chiefly in fierce 
declamations, and which ho advocated mainly with a 
view to religious interests, were soon after system¬ 
atised and at the same time secularised by Buchanan 
in a short dialogue entitled, ‘I)e Jure Eogni apud 
Scotos,’ which was published in 1579, and which bears 
in many respects a striking resemblance to some of 
the writings that afterwards issued from 'the Jesuits. 
In Buchanan, however, wo find uon§ of those count¬ 
less subtleties and qualifications to which the Catholic 
theologians commonly resorted in order to evade the 
decisions of the Fathers or the schoolmen, nor do 
we find anything about the deposing power of the 
Pope. The principles that were enunciated were per¬ 
fectly clear and decisive: they wore derived exclu¬ 
sively from reason, and they were dii'@cted equally 

' ‘ And therfor I fear not to get her with all sych as sh mid 
affirm that it had bene the haa^ assisted her what tyme 
dutie of the nobilitie, judges, that shee and they openly be- 
rulers, and people of England, gan to suppresse Christas livan- 
not only to have resisted and gil, to shed the biood of the 
againstanded Marie, that Jesa- saincts of Cod, and to erect 
bel whome they call their queen, that most devillish idolatrie, 
but also to have punished her the Papi.stical abominationB.’ 
to the death, with all the sort (Knox. Ajtpetlation.) 
of her idolatrous preestos, to- 
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against every form of tyranny. The argument is 
mneth ujxm ‘ the social contract.’ Men were iinin- 
rallyi^rmcvi for society: in order to arrest the in¬ 
testine viiscord that sprang up among them they 
' created kings ; in order to restrain the power of their 
kiug.s they enacted laws. The nation being the source 
of regal power is greater than and may therefore 
judge the king ; the laws being intended to restrain 
the king in case of collision, it is for the people and 
not for tlic ruler to interpret them. It is the duty of 
the king to identify hiin,sidf with the law,' and to 
govern exclusively according, to its decisions. A 
king is one who governs by law, and according to the 
interests of the peo]ile; a tyrant is one who goveims 
by his own will, and contrary to the interests of the 
people. An opinion had been spread abroad by some 
that a king being trammelled by recognised constitu¬ 
tional ties might be resisted if he violated them, but 
that a tyrant who reigns whe^^e no constitution exists 
must bo always obeyed; but this opinion was alto¬ 
gether false. The people may make wair against a 
tyi-ant, and may pursire that war until he is slain. 
Though Buchanan does not expressly defend the 
slaughter of a tyrant by a pirivate individual, ho recalls 
in language ol unqualified praise the memories of the 
tyraunieidex., of antiqui ty. 

This little tract being in conformity with the spirit 
of the time, and esjjjecially with (he spirit of the 
Seoteh people, had a very great influence. Its main 
principles, as we have seen, differ but little from 
those of St. Thomas Aquinas and the schoolmen ; but 
by disengaging them from the crowd of theological 

' As Buchanan (imitating Cicoro) tersely puts it, ‘ Eex, !cx 
Iwjuons; lex, rex mutus.’ 
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considerations that had previous.)/ rendered _ then? 
almost inoperative except when religions interests 
were conceited, Buchanan opened a new sta^^n the 
history of liberty. The doctrines, however, which he 
for the first time systematised had been at a still 
earlier period difiused among his fellow-countrymen. 
When Queen Elizabeth, in 1571, put some questions 
to a Scotch deputation concerning the reasons that 
liad induced the Soots to depose their queen, she was 
immediately favoured in reply with a long dissertation 
on the manifest superiority of nations to thpir sove¬ 
reigns ; which, as Caihden assures us, and as we can 
readily believe, she received with extreme indigna¬ 
tion.' The same principles were no less general 
among the English Dissenter^, and were exhibited 
alike in their writings and in their policy: Milton 
only translated into eloquent prose the no less elo¬ 
quent acts of Cromwell. 

It is diflicult indeed to overrate th» debt grati¬ 
tude that England owes both to her own Nonepisco- 
pal Churches and to those of Scotland. In good report 
and in evil, amid persecution and ingr-atitude and 
horrible wrongs, in ages when all virtue seemed cor¬ 
roded and when apostasy had ceased be a stain, 
they clung fearlessly and fa,ithfnUy to the banner of 
her freedom. If the Great Rebellion wa^in England 
for the most* part secular in its causes, it is no loss 
true that its success was in a'great measure due to 
■)9io assistance of the Scotch, who were actjiatcd 
mainly by religion, to the heroic courage infused into 
the troops by the English ministers, and to the spirit 
of enthusiasm created by the noble writings that were 
inspired by Puritanism. Neither the pefsecutiona 
' Camden, Annal., pars ii. (uJ unn. 1571.) 
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ef Chflirles nor the promised toleration of James ever 
caused them to swerve. Without their assistance 
Engiishjiberty would no doubt have been attained, 
but no one can say how long its triumph would have 
been retarded, or what catastrophes would have re¬ 
sulted from the strife. For it is to Puritanism that 
we mainly owe the fact that in England religion 
and liberty were not dissevered : amid all the fluctua¬ 
tions of its fortune,* it represented the alliance of 
these two principles, which the predominating Church 
invariably pronounced to be incompatible. 

The attitude of this latter Church forms indeed a 
strange contrast to that of Puritanism. Created in 
the first instance by a- court intrigue, pervaded in 
all its parts by a spirit of the most intense Erastian- 
ism, and aspiring at the same time to a spiritual 
authority scarcely less absolute than that of the 
Church which it had superseded, Anglicanism was 
from the beginning at once the most servile and the 
most efficient agent of fyranny. Endeavouring by 
the assistance of temporal authority and by the dis¬ 
play of worldly pomp to realise in England the same 
position as Catholicism had occupied in Europe, she 
nalnn;ally flulig herself on every occasion into the 
arms of th^, civil power. No otfier Church so uni¬ 
formly betrayed and trampled on the liberties of her 
country.*,, In all those fiery trials through which 

' It is worthy of remark, as to be for more than 1 50 years 
sliowilit; tlieir pepsistence, that the servile handmaid of mon- 
probably tlie ablest modem aiThy, the steady enemy of 
advocate ofwhat may be termed public liberty. The divine 
the Biblic-al Bspect of liberty ripht of kings and the duty of 
WHS Robert Uall. pissively obeying all their 

* As IkTiicaulay very truly commands were her favourite 
andvery eloquently wrote,‘The tenets. She held those tenets 
Church of England continued firmly through times of op- 
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English liberty has passed since the Reformjatioii, 
she invariably cast her influence into t^e scale oi 
tyranny, supported and eulogised every to 

violate the Constitution, and wrote the .fearful sen¬ 
tence of eternal condemnation upon the tombs of the 
martyrs of freedom.* That no tyranny however 
gross, that no violation of the constitution however 
flagrant, can justify resistance; that all those prin¬ 
ciples concerning the rights of natiors on which con¬ 
stitutional government ^is based are false, and all 
those efforts of resista..„e by which constitutional 
government i.s achieVed arc deadly sins, was her 
emphatic and continual teachine-. ‘A* rebel,’ she 
declared, ‘is wurse than the wojBt prince, and rebel¬ 
lion worse than the wor.st government of the worst 
prince bith iutlievio Ixjcn.’ ‘God [)laceth as well 
evil prim <,;s a.s good,’ and therefore ‘ for subjects to 
deserve through their .sins to Lave an evil prince 
5.ud then to rebel against him wore double and treble 
evil by provoking God more to plague them.’ St. 
Paul counselled passive obedience under Caligula, 

pi-ossion, jwTKOcution, niid li- Or, in 1658 advocating the 
centiouHiiess, while law was most seditions doctrinis, and 
trampled down- while judgment among others tij'rannicide. But 
was perverted, while th<)*fieoplc the eii)ilaiiatiou is simple: 
were e.aten us tiiongli tin-y wej*e l^oyiiet wrote dicing the per- 
bread. Once, and out once— seeiition of Mary. {Hist, of Lit. 
for a moment- ^tid Imt for a vol. ii. pp. 37-40.) , 
moment—when her own dig- ' ‘Sitcrnal damnation is pre- 
nityand property wove touched, pared for all imiionitent rebels 
she forgot to praeti.se the snii- in hell with Satan the* first 
mission she had taught.' {lit- foiiudiT of rebellion.’ ‘ Heaven 
says, vol. i. p. 60: ed 1861.) i,s the place of good obedient 
Hallam, however, ha.-' :li.s- sulijerts, and hell the prison 
interred a curious histk Crilled and dungeon of rebels against 
A Short Treatise of Politique God and their prince.’ (Homily 
Power, published by Poynet, on Wilful Ji'chcUiou.) 
Protestant Bishop of Winehes- 

s 2 
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•Claudius, and Nero, ‘ who were not only no Chris 
tians but j)agans, and also either foolish rulers or 
cruolN^p^mts; ’ nay the Jews owed it even to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, .when ‘he had slain their king, nobles, 
parents, children, and kinsfolk, burned their country 
cities, yea Jerusalem itself, and the holy temple, and 
had carried the residue into captivity.’ Even the 
Blessed Virgin, ‘being of the royal blood of the 
ancient natural kings of Jewry, did not disdain to 
obey the commandment of .^an heathen and foreign 
prince;.’ much more therefore should we ‘obey 
princes, though strangers, wicked, and wrongful, 
when God ."for our sins shall place such over us,’ 
unless, indeed, they enjoin anything contrary to the 
Divine oommand; bjit even ‘ in that case we may 
not in anywise withstand violently or rebel against 
rulers or make any insurrection, sedition, or tumults, 
either by force of arms or otherwise, against the 
anointed, of the Lord or any of his officers, but we 
must in such case patiently suffer all wrongs.’ * 

‘ If I should determine no cases,’ wi-ote Jeremy 
Taylor, when treating the question of resistance in 
the greatest work on Moral Philosophy that Angli- 
cani.sra has produced, ‘ but upon such mighty terms 
as can be,, afforded in .this question, and are given 
and yet prevail not, I must never hope to do any 
service tp any interest of wisdom or peace, of justice 
or religion; and th'erefore I am clearly of opinion 
that no man who can think it lawful to fight ag^aiust 

' Homilies on Wilful Be- censuring a preacher named 
bellion and on Obedience. The Knight, who had said that sub- 
same doctrines were laid down jects oppressed on account of 
in the Canons of Convocation religion might sometimes resist, 
in 1606, and by the Uuiver- (Hallam, Const. Hist, vol. i. 
sity of Oxford in 1662, when p. 416.) 
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tbe supreme power of Lis nation can be fit to^ read < 
cases of conscience, for nothing can satisfy him 
whose conscience is armour of proof again^ dhe 

plain and easy demonstration of this question. 

The matter of Scripture being so plain that it needs 
no interpretation, the practice and doctrine of the 
Church, which is usually the best commentary, is now 
but of little use in a case so plain, yet this also is as 
plain in itself, and without any variety, dissent., or 
iutermption universally agreed upon, universally 
practised and taught, that, let the powers set over 
as be what they will,*we must sufler it and never 
right ourselves.’ * 

The teaching of which these extracts are examples 
was constantly maintained by the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the Anglican clergy for the spac !0 of more 
than 150 years, and during the most critical periods 
of the history of the English Constitution. When 
Charles I. attempted to convert the mionarcLy into 
a despotism, the English Church gave him its con¬ 
stant and enthu.siastic support. When, in tlie gloomy 
period of vice and of reaction that followed the 
Restoration, the current of opinion se^; in against all 
libei-al opinions, and the maxims of despotism were 
embodied even in tRe oath of allogpance,*J;he Church 

' Ihmtnr Jhiiitantium, lib. see his Discourse on Passive 
iii. cap. iii. Ussher, who was Obedifnee. ' 

perhaps still more competent ^ In the clause that it was not 
than Taylor to express the son- lawful ‘cnanypreteucewlij,te%’er 
timents of the Fathers, was at to take up arms against the 
least equally emphatic. See king.’ This clause was expunged 
Elrington’s A{/c o/ Ussher, at the Revolution (Allen s Hist. 
vol. i. p. 239. Berkeley made of Hoj/aiPreroffatim in England, 
an ingenious attempt to show p. 89). Magna Chartii had de- 
that passive obedience was or- dared that kings who violated 
dained by the law of nature: it might be resisted. 
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of England directed the stream, allied herself in the 
closest union with a court whose vices were the 
scandal.of Christendom, and exhausted her anathe¬ 
mas not upon the hideous corruption that surrounded 
her but upon the principles of Hampden and of 
Milton. All through the long series of encroach¬ 
ments of the Stuarts she exhibited the same spirit. 
The very year when Bussell died was selected by 
the University of Oxford to condemn the writings of 
Buchanan, Baxter, and Milton, and to proclaim the 
duty of passive obedience- in a decree which the 
House of Lords soon afterwards committed to the 
flames.' It* was not till James had menaced her 
supremacy that the Church was aroused to resistance. 
Then indeed, for a brief but memorable period, she 
placed herself in opposition to the Crown, and con¬ 
tributed largely to one of the most glorious events 
in English history. But no sooner had William 
mounted •the throne than her policy was reversed, 
her whole energies were directed to the subversion 
of the constitutional liberty that was then finnly 
established, and it is recorded by the gi-eat historian 
of the Revolution that at least nine-tenths of the 
clergy were Opposed to the emancipator of England. 
All through the reaction under Queen Anno, all 
through the still worse reaction under George ITT., 
the .same, spirit was displayed. In the first period 
the clergj', in their hatred of liberty, followed cor¬ 
dially the leadership of the infidel Bolingbroke; in 
the second they were the most ardent supporters of 
the wars against America and against the French 

’ This decree is given in full on this whole Bnhject, Hallam, 
Hist, of Church of Const. Hist., vol. ii. pp. 459- 
Soottand, vol. iii. p. 506. See 466 (ed. 1804). 
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Revolution, ivliicli have been the most disastrous iij^ 
which England has ever engaged. From first last 
their conduct was the same, and every'trinaigh of 
liberty was their defeat. 

There are contrasts that meet us in the histoiy of 
Rationalism which it is impossible to realise without 
positive amazement. When we remember for how 
long a period the Church of England maintained 
that resistance to the regal power was in all cases a 
deadly sin, and that such men as a Washington or a 
Garibaldi were doome’d ‘to burn together in hell 
with Satan the first founder of rebellion,’ it is hard 
to say whether the present condition of English pub¬ 
lic opinion shows more clearly the impotence of the 
theologians who wore unable to prevent so absolute 
a rejection of their principles or the elasticity of the 
Church that has survived it. 

Although, however, the general current of Angli¬ 
can ecclesiastical opinion was on J.his subject ex¬ 
tremely steady, there was one divine who forms a 
marked exception, and that divine was one of tlu^ 
ablest that Protestantism has ever produced. Hooker 
—not indeed the greatest but perhaps the most ma¬ 
jestic of English writers—was not nrore distinguished 
for his splendid eloquence lhan for fiis tendency to 
elevate the principles of natural rightf ar.d for his 
desire to m^ke the Church independent of the State. 
In his discussions of the natjire of the teivil power 
both of these characteristics are strikingly shown. 
In examining the true origin and functions *of go¬ 
vernment he scarcely ever appeals to the decisions of 
the Fathers, and not often to the teachings of Scrip¬ 
ture, but elaborates his theory from his own reason, 
aided by the great philosophers of antiquity. His 
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doctrine in its essential parts differs little from that 
"‘of Bnehanan. Individuals joining together in socie¬ 
ties created kings to govern them. The regal power 
was at first absolute, but soon ‘ men saw that to live 
by one man’s will became the cause of' all men’s 
misery, and this constrained them to come into laws 
wherein all men might see their duty,’ * Although 
the king received his authority from the people in 
the first instance, it was not on that account the less 
sacTcd, for ‘ on whom the same is bestowed oven at 
men’s discretion they likewise do hold it of llivinc 
right .’ At the same time the king was subject to 
the law, and as the power of enacting laws resides 
with the whole })eople, any attempt upon his part to 
enact laws contrary to the will of the people is a 
tyranny. Such laws dre, in fact, a nullity.^ 

From those principles we should naturally have 
supposed that Hooker would have drtiwn the con¬ 
clusion of Buchanan, and would have maintained 
that the ■Will of the people is a suflicient reason for 
changing the government. It is, however, an ex¬ 
tremely remarkable fact as showing the spirit of the 
class to which he belonged that this great writer, 
who had exhibited .so clearly the fundamental propo¬ 
sitions of modern liberalism, who had emancipated 
himself to 9U groat a degree from the prejudices of 

' Eccl. Polf lit), i. ser. 10. immediately and personally ro- 
‘ The lawful power of inak- ceived from God, or else fi-om 
ing laws to command whole authority derived at the first 
politicA societies of men he- from their consent upon whose 
longing so properly unto the persons they impose laws, it is 
same entire societies, that for no hotter than mere tyranny, 
any prince or potentate, of Laws they are not therefore 
what kind soever, upon earth which public approbation hath 
to exercise the same of himself not made so.’ (Eccl. Pol., lib. i. 
and not by express commission see 10.) 
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liis profession, and who wrote with the strongest audU 
most manifest bias in favotir of freedom, shrank to 
the last from this conclusion. He desired -tq see 
the power of the government greatly restricted ; he, 
eulogised constitutional government as immeasurably 
superior to despotism; he even thought that the 
violation of a constitutional tie was a just cause for 
resistance, but when he came to the last great question 
he dismissed it with these melancholy words :—‘ May 
then a body-politick at all times withdraw, in whole 
or in part, that influence of dominion (k^hich passeth 
from it if inconvenience doth grow thereby ? It 
must be presumed that supreme gove^ors will not 
in such cases oppose themselves and be stiff in detain¬ 
ing that the use whereof is with public detriment, 
but surely without their consent I see not how the 
body should bo able by any fresh means to help itself, 
saving when dominion doth escheat.’ * 

It is scarcely necessary, I think, tc^review in detail 
the other works which appeared in England upon this 
subject. A large proportion of them at least are well 
known: their arguments arc little more than a repe¬ 
tition of those which I have described and after all 
they were not the real causes of the dcvelopement. A 
spirit of freedom,•fostered,in England by the long 
enjoyment of political and social insfitutions far 
superior to those of other nations, had pfoduced both 
a capacity and an ambition foP freedom vl^iich must 
inevitably have triumphed, and it is a matter of^com- 
parative insignificance what particular arguments 
were selected as the pretext. On the other hand 

* Eccl. Pol., b. viii. ch. ii. mrnt as cordially as Locke, 
At a later period Burnet threw but he was almost isolated in 
himself into the liberal move- the Church. 
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,tlie genius and the circumstances of the Anglican 
Chur^ predisposed its leaders towards despotism, 
and^they naturally grasjied at every argument in 
iis support. I may observe, however, that there was 
a slight difference of opinion among the English 
supporters of despotic principles.* The earliest 
school, which was represented chiefly by Barclay and 
Blackwood, appears to have acknowledged that men 
were born free, and to have admitted some possible 
circumstances under wliicli resistance was lawful. 
The later school, wliich was led by Pilmer, Heylin, 
Mainwaring, and Hobbes, entirely denied this original 
freedom. The ‘ Patriaroha ’ of Filmer, which was the 
principal exposition of the doctrines of the last class, 
rested, like some of the writings of the Gallican school, 
upon the supposition that the political government 
is derived from and is of the same nature as paternal 
government,* and it concluded that resistance was in 


* This change • is clearly 
shown in f^ydney. 

■ llossuit maintained this, 
remarking that ‘ A himelech,’ 
which was a name originally 
common to all tl.e kings of 
Palestine, signifies ‘ My fa.th<^r 
king.' (Defensio\ lib. i. c. 3.) 
In Englatid tlio patriarchal 
theory of govej iment soem.s to 
have become especially popular 
tinder James 1, (see llallam’s 
Hist, of ]jit.,'io\.\\i.^). 439.[ed. 
18n4]), but tliert! are many 
traces ft it at an earlier perioi 
Thus in the Imtitutmn of a 
Christum Man (1837), and in 
The Necessary Doctrine and 
Kruditiun for any Christian 
Man (1543), passive obetiience 
is unequivocally enforced as a 
deduction from the Fifth Com¬ 


mandment. ‘I die,’ said Lord 
Capol on the seatToUl, in 1649, 
‘for keeping the Fifth Com¬ 
mandment, given hy God him¬ 
self, and written with His own 
finger. It. commands obedience 
to parents; and all divines, 
differ as they will on other 
points, t.greo in this, and ac¬ 
knowledge that it includes the 
magistrate’ (Marsden, History 
of the Later Puritans, from 
i64‘2 to 1662, p. 320). Milton, 
on the other hand, said; ‘ Pater 
et rex diversissima sunt. Pater 
nos genuit; at non rex nos sed 
nos regem creavimus. Patrem 
natura dedit populo, regera 
ipso jwpulns dedit sibi; non 
ergo propter regem populus, 
sod propter populum rex est.’ 
(Defensio l‘op. Any., cap. i.) 
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all cases sinftil. This book was in the first instance 
answered by Sydney, who opposed to jt ‘the social 
compact,’ bnt rested a considerable portion ©f his 
argument on the Old Testament. At the Revolution, 
however, the clergy having revived the principles of 
Mlmer,* Locke thought it necessary to publish another 
answer, and accordingly wrote his famous treatise of 
‘ Government,’ which differs from that of Sydney in 
being almost entirely based upon secular considera¬ 
tions, although a considerable space is devoted to the 
refutation of the theological arguments of. his oppo¬ 
nent. Locke adopts’ almost entirely the principles of 
Hooker, for whom ho entertained feelings of deep 
and well-merited admiration, but he altogether dis¬ 
cards the qualifications by wjiich Hooker had some¬ 
times neutralised his teaching. All governnjent, Jm 
maintains, is the gift of the j)eople for the people’s 
advantage, and therefore no legislation is legitimate 
which is contrary to the people’s*interpsts, and no 
change of government wrong which is in accordance 
with them.'* Prerogative is that measure of power 
which the nation concedes to its ruler, and the nation 
may either extend or restrict it.® ?Jo impose taxes 

on a people without their consent is simply robbery.^ 

« 

' As Loeke says, ‘ I should* end cannot b»an encroachment 
not speak so plainly of agentlo- upon anybody, sinco nobody in 
man long siiiue past answering government can have any right 
(Sir K. f'ilmer), had not the tending to any Aher end.’ ( On 
pulpit of late years publicly Government, c. xiv.) 
owned his doctrine, and made ’ Ibid., e. xviii. , 
it the current divinity of the * ‘ If anyone shall chiira a 
times.’ (Preface to Treatise power to lay or levy taxe.s on 
on Government.) the people without their con- 

“ ‘ The end of government sent, he thereby invades the 
being the good of the com- fundamental law of property, 
munity, whatever alterations and subverts the end of goveru- 
are made in it tending to that meut.’ (Ibid., ch. xi.) 
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Those who are appointed hy the people to legislate 
have no power to transfer their authority to others,* 
nor njay they govern except by established laws.* 
4-iid as the sovereignty in the first instance emanates 
from the people, so tlio people may reclaim it at will. 
The ability with which these views were urged, and 
the favourable circumstances under which they ap¬ 
peared, gave them an easy triumph, and the Revolu¬ 
tion made them the basis of the Constitution. 

It is well worthy of remarl^ that the triumph of 
toleration and the triumjdi of civil liberty should both 
have been definitively etfocted in England at the same 
time, and should both have found their chief cham- 
])ion in the same man. Both were achieved by lay¬ 
men in direct opposition to the Church and in the 
moment of her extreme depression. Both too re* 
presented a movement of secularisation: for by the 
first, theological questions were withdraivn from the 
sphere of politics, and by the second the principle 
of authority was removed from a theological to a 
secular basis. But what especially characterises the 
triumph of English liberty is that, although it was 
effected contrary to the Church and contraiy to the 
clergy, it was n.ot effected contrary to religion. This 
—which, when we consider the mdUrnful history of 
Continental liberty, may perhaps be regarded as the 
happiest fact in English history—was no" doubt due 

* ‘The legi.slature canuol. as deoisive agfiinst the consti- 
transfer the power of making tntional character of the Act 
laws, fof, it being but a dele- of Union Viotween England and 
gated power from the people, Irclaml, which was passed with- 
thejr who have it cannot pass out a dissolution, by a parlia- 
it over to others.’ iOn Go- ment that was notoriously cor- 
vernimnt, ch. xi.) This doc- rupted aiid Imd been elected 
trine was very justly re- lung before the measuro was 
garded by Grattan and Plunket contemplated. Ibid. 
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in a great measure to tlie success with which the- 
Dissenters had associated religion and liberty; to the 
essential imperfection of the Anglican theory, Ayhich 
left undefined the question when allegiance may bq 
transferred to a triumphant rebel,* and also to the 
admirable moderation of Somers and Locke: but it 
was still more due to the genius of the Reformation. 
Never did Protestantism exhibit more clearly its 
admirable flexibility of doctrine, its capacity for 
modifying and recasting its principles to meet the 
wants of succeeding ages, than when, wiljhout any 
serious religious convulsion, the political system of 
England was based upon the direct negation of the 
unanimous teaching of the Early Church and of the 

' The paesagesfrom Scripture hy« unrighteous means, alle- 
wliich the Anglican divini-s pianee should he transferred to 
cited as their political rules the new power when it was 
would seem to imply that alle- ‘thoroughly settled.’ Thcre- 
giance should always he ren- upon Sherlock declared that he 
dered to the sovereign de facto, eonsidered* himself hound by 
This doctrine, however, was at tlie voice of the Church to 
the Revolution generally and take the oaths of allegiance 
indignantly repudiated by the to the government of William 
olei^, who maintained that (which, to the world at large, 
while King James held his seemed very far indeed from 
court at St. Germains he alone ‘ thoroughly settled'), and ho 
was entitled to their allegiance, accordingly ♦ccepled the doan- 
However, after the Revolution, ery of St. Paul's. The ex- 
Sancroft published a work laillod 'plosion that f'*Uowed is admi- 
liishcp OviraWa Convocation rably described hy Macaulay 
Booi-, which had been approved (ch. xvii.). It is evident that 
by both Houses of Convocation thu doubt hanging over this 
at the beginning of the reign of part of the theory of the An- 
James I. This work (which glican divines, was favourable 
had not before been published) to liberty—in the first place 
asserted in the strongest terms by weakening the logical force 
the doctrine of passive ohedi- of that theory, and in the 
ence, based it on the patriarchal second place by giving those 
theory of government, and do- who shrank from absolutely re- 
clared that in case of a change jecting it a pretext for joining 
of government being effected the new government. 
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aJmost^unanimous teadiing of the National one. .And 
the contrasi* the histo:i7 of English liberty bears to 
that o£ Continental liberty becomes still more remark¬ 
able when we remember the attitude exhibited by the 
avowed opponents of Christianity. In England, with 
the exception of Shaftesbury, the most eminent of 
these wore either indifferent or opposed to the move¬ 
ment. Under the government of the Stuarts, Hobbes 
not only maintained the moat extreme views of Taylor 
and Ussher, but carried them.to a point from which 
even those divines would have recoiled : for the result 
of Lis philosophy was nothing less than to make the 
civil ruler the supreme arbiter of the moral law. 
During tJie reaction under Queen Anne the clerical 
j)arty owed its chief strength to the genius of Boling- 
broke, who consolidated its broken forces, and elabo¬ 
rated with an almost dazzling eloquence his ideal of 
‘ A Patriot King ’ bj counterbalance the ideal of 
liberty. And at a still later period, while Bishop 
Horsley was proclaiming that ‘ subjects had nothing 
to say to the laws except to obey them,’ Hume was 
employing all his skill in investing with the most 
seductive colours the policy of the Stuarts, in ren¬ 
dering the gT-eat supporters of liberty in the seven¬ 
teenth century cither odieus or ridiculous, and in 
throwing into the most plausible aspects the maxims 
of their opponents.* 

' Among the less eminent remarkable boob called Angha 
freethiuirers there wore, indeed, Lihnra, in which ho advocated 
some exceptions to this ten- very e’io(]Uently the political 
dency. Thus Tindal wrote a principles of Locke, denounced 
tract against Passive Obedience strongly the doctrine of Hobbes 
in 1G94, a defence of Toleration that a sovereign has a right to 
in 1697. and a defence of a dictate the religion of his 
h'ree Press in 1698. Toland subjects, and maintained that 
too wrote in 1702, a somewhat ‘the success of the Protestant 
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It is remarkable tbat ■while England and France 
have been the two nations which have undoubtedly 
done most for the political emancipation of mankind, 
they have also been those in which the National? 
Churches wore most bitterly opposed to freedom. We 
have seen the manner in which the double movement 
of secularisation and of liberty was effected in the 
Protestant country; it remains to fruce the corre¬ 
sponding developement in the Catholic one. 

It was upon the French Protestants that the office 
which in England was filled by the Puritans jaaOurally 
devolved. The fact 'that they were a minoiity, and 
often a persecuted minority, gave them a bias in 
favour of liberty, while at the same time their 
numbers were sufficiently gijeat to communicate a 
considerable impulse to public opinion. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, the extreme arrogance and the 
persecuting spirit they manifested whenever they 
rose to power rendered thorn pecuKarly unfit to bo 
the champions of liberty; while at the same time 
their position as a minority of the nation, governed 
mainly by religious princijjles in an era of religious 
wars, rendered their prevailing spirit profoundly anti¬ 
national. Wherever sectarian fooling* is keenly felt 
it proves stronger than patrioti.sm. TJie repulsion 
separHiting men as members of different religions 
becomes more powerful than the attraction uniting 
them as children of the same soil, and the maxim that 

j 

religion, politically speaking, lish freethinkers of the sevnn- 
depends on the liberty of the teenth and eighteenth centuries 
several States of Europe’ (p. are those mentioned in the 
185.) Toland also edited the text, with tho exception of 
Oceava. and wrote the Lives of G ibbon, who sat in Parliament 
Harrington and Milton. But as a Tory, 
the most eminent avowed Eng- 
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a man’s true country is not that in which he Wfis 
bom bnt that of his co-religionists, being professed, 
or ai^ least acted on, treason is easily justified. In the 
^present day, when the fever of theology has happily 
subsided, Ireland forms an almost solitary example 
of a nation in which national interests and even na¬ 
tional pride are habitually sacrificed to sectarianism; 
but in the sixteenth century such a sacrifice was 
general, and although in France at least it was made 
quite as much by the majority as by the minority, 
it natnrqlly appeared in the latter case more con¬ 
spicuous and repulsive. The atrocious persecutions 
the majority directed against the minority rendered 
the alienation of the latter from the national sym¬ 
pathies both natural and excusable, but it did not 
appear so to the persecutors. The majoiity have 
tliorefore usually been able to enlist the patriotic 
feelings of the multitude against the minority, and 
this has weakened the political influence of the latter. 

In the political teaching of the French Protestants 
it is easy to detect two distinct cinrents. Wlienever 
the Pope or the Ultramontane theologians put for¬ 
ward a claim to the power of deposition, the Protest¬ 
ants constituted themselves the champions of loyalty, 
and endeavoured in this ipanner tcl win tlie favour of 
the rulers. .'Thus we find their synods condemning 
with great solemnity the treatise of Suare^., protesting 
in the most emphatic language against the disloyalty 
of tlig, Catholics, and assuring the sovereign in their 
petitions that they at least recognised no mediate 
power between the king and the Almighty.* If we 

' Many instances of this are account I have met with ie in 
collected hy Bianchi (tom. i. a very clever anonymous book 
l>p. 46-84), but the fullest (written from a strong Catholic 
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were to judge their opinions by tlie lariginige of some 
of their petitions, we might imagine that they were 
no less favourable to despotism than the Anglicans. 
But such a judgment would do them great injustieo* 
No body of men ever exhibited a greater alacnty 
in resisting persecution by force, and, with a few 
exceptions, the general tone of their theology as 
of their policy was eminently favourable to liberty. 
Opinions on these subjects have so completely ehaiiged 
•since the seventeenth century, that the defence of tlio 
French Protestants is chiefly to be found in Jthc writ¬ 
ings of their adversaries ; and, accoi-ding to modem 
notions, it would be difficult to find a nobler eulogy 
than is implied in the accusation of one of the ablest 
of these, who declared that thp general tendency < f 
the Protestant writings was always to the eflTect that 
‘ kings and subjects were reciprocally bound by con¬ 
tract to the performance of certain things in such a 
manner that if the sovereign fiided’to perform his 
promise the subjects were freed from their oath of 
allegiance, and might engage themselves to new 
masters.’ * 

The opinions of the French Protestants on these 
points may be more easily ascertained, from their 
acti6n8 than from their waitings; and Jhe right of 
resisting religions {)ersecution was nattirally moi (3 

point of view, and ascribed by viewa of Jnrieu, who preced 'd 
some to an author named Pel- both Sydney and Locke, .see 
lison, and by others to Bayle,) Michelet, //ist. de LonistXI V, 
called Aoie anx Bifugiee aur pp. 431-4*36. The book in 
leur prochain retour en France, which Jiirieu especially ex- 
par M. C. L. A. A. P. B. P. The pressod them is his Soupirs de 
condemnation of the hook of la France esilave. 

Suarez was by a Synod of Ton- ' Avis atix Bifngicz, pp. fl4, 
iieins, in 1614. On the other 65 (ed, 1692). 

'land, on the extremely liberal 

VOh. II. 0 
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considered tlian the right of resisting political ty¬ 
ranny. Jariou strenuously asserted the first right; 
and although Saurin is said to have taken the oppo- 
"hite view,* the numerous rebellions or the Protestants 
leave no doubt as to their general sentiments. The 
two most remarkable works bearing upon the secular 
aspect of the question that issued from this quarter 
■were the ‘ Pranco-Gallia ’ of Hotman, and the ‘ Vin- 
dici/o contra Tyrannos ’ of Junius Brutus. 

The first of these was published in 1.573. Its 
author (who had escaped from Prance to Geneva at 
the time of the massaere of St. Bartholomew) was 
one of the tnost learned lawyers of the day, and 
the chief advocate of the Protestant view of some 
of the legal questions, that arose about the succession 
of the cro-wn.* The ‘ Pranco-Gallia ’ is an elaborate 
attempt to prove that the Crown of Prance is, by 
right, not hereditaiy but elective. The arguments 
are drawn in pdrt from general considerations about 
the origin of government, which Hotman attribut ed 
to the will of the people,® but chiefly from facts in 
Prench history. The writer also attempts to show, 
in an argument that was evidently directed against 
Catherine do*” Medici, that the exclusion of women 
from the Pcench throne'impUed, or at least strongly 
recommended, their exclusion from the regency, and 
that on every occasion in which they had exercised 

' Michelet, Hist, de Loult of Navarre; and. the Anti-Tri- 
A7F'«(1860), p. 4.'i2. bonites, wliich was written in 

* The works of Hotman were opposition to the revival of 
collected in three largo volumes, Roman legislation. Joseph 
in 1600. After the Franco- Scaliger said he helped in the 
Gallia the best known are the composition of the Pranco- 
Brutum FtUmm, which was Gallia {Scdligerana, art. Hoi- 
written on the occasion of the tomannus). 
eieommunication of the King ’ Franco-Gallia, lih. i. o. 9. 
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the supreme power disastrous consequences had 
ensued.' ^ 

A much more remarkable book was the ‘ Vindiciaa 
contra Tyrannos,’ which was published about the, 
same time as the ‘ Franco-Gallia,’ and translated 
into French in 1581, and which, being written with 
much ability, exercised a very considerable influence. 
Some have ascribed it, but apparently without reason, 
to Hotman—others to Linguet or to .^arquet. The 
author, whoever he may bo, holds, like Hooker, that 
the regal authority is, in the first instance, derived 
from the people, but that notivithstanding this it is 
held by Divine right. From this consideration he 
argues that a king is bound by two pacts, on the obser 
vance of which his legitimacy depends—a pact to God 
that he will govern according to the divine law, and 
a pact to the people that he will govern according to 
their interests.* A nation may resist by arms a sove¬ 
reign who has violated the Divine law^beca\i8e the first 
of these pacts is then broken, and also because it is part 
of the Providential system that subjects should be 
jninished for the crimes of their ruler, wliich implies 
that they are bound to prevent them.* This last 
proposition the author maintains at longth from the 
Old Testament. Whenevar the king violated the 
Dmne^ command, some fearful chastisement was in¬ 
flicted upon” the nation, and the chief office of the 
prophets was to signalise these violations, and to 

' Lib. i. c. 24. So Knox: order, of all equitie and 

■ To promote a woman to bearo justice.’ {Monstrous Segiment 
rule is repugnant to nature, o/ Women.) 
contumolie to God, a thing most * Queest. ii. 

contrarious to his revel^ will * Vindicia contra Vyrannos, 
and approved ordinance; and p. 45 (ed. ICIO). 
finallie it is the subversion of 

o 2 
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urge the people to resistance. Every page of Jenisli 
liistory bea^;^ witness to this, and at the present day 
the Jews are di.spersed because their ancestors did 
•lot snatch Chi-ist I'roui the hand-s of Pilate. Put it 
is impossible to go so far without advancing a step 
farther; for if the Jewish jirecedent is to be applied, 
it is manifest the Divine law is violated not meiely 
by the persecution of truth, but also by the toleration 
of efror. No crime was more constantly denounced 
or more fiercely punished under the old Disjiensation 
than religious tolerance. No fact is more legibly 
stamped upon the Jewish writings than that, in the 
opinion of their authors, a Jewish sovereign who 
permitted his people to practise unmolested the 
rites of an idolatry wjhich they preferred was com¬ 
mitting a sin. Nor does the author of the book 
we are considering shrink from the consequence. 
He quotes, as an applicable precedent, the conduct of 
the people whb at the instigation of Elijah mas- 
sacred the whole jiriesthood of Baal, and ho main¬ 
tains that the toleration of an ‘ impious sacred rite ’ 
is a justifiable cause of rebellion.' 

The question then arose in what manner this resist¬ 
ance was to b% organised. And here the writer sepa¬ 
rates himsey clearly from the school of Mariana, for 
he strongly*dcnies the right of an mdividual_to take 
the life of a persecutor by way of assas^nation, how¬ 
ever favourable the people might be to the act. 
Resictance can only be authorised by a council I’epre- 
senting the people. In all well-regulated countries 
a parhament or assembly of some kind exists which 
may be regarded as representative; and although 


* Vindkia, pp. 38-39, 60. 
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oaoli individual member is less than tbe king, the 
council, as a whole, is his superior, and the vote of 
the majority may depose him.* When such acomncil 
does not exist it may he extemporised, but the' 
elements should, if possible, be drawn from the 
aristocracy and the magistrates. Nor is it simply a 
nation that may thus withdraw its allegiance. The 
author, evidently with a view to the position of the 
French Protestants, adds that particul.ir districts, oi 
cities, if the inhabitants klesire it and if their magis¬ 
trates consent, may likewise withdraw themselves 
from their allegiance, and may insist upon the main¬ 
tenance among them of the worship they believe to 
ba light, and the suppression of that which they 
lielieve to be wrong.“ The jirinciples which were 
thus urged in favour of rebellion on religions ground.-; 
apply, with very little change, to rebellions that are 
jmrely political. A king who ruled in opposition to 
the will of his people had broken the f)act that bound 
b in, and had consequently become a tyrant. In the 
case of a tyrant who had occupied the throne by force 
against the manifest will of the people, but in this 
case alone, tyrannicide is lawful, and the examples of 
Ilarmodius and Aristogeiton, of Brutus*and Cassius, 
are to bo commended. In other casc)^, however, 
resistance must first be authorised bj^ a council 
representing \he nation, and consisting of its lead¬ 
ing men. Like Hotman, the author contends that all 
monarchy was originally elective, and he adds •that 
it still so retains its character, that the people may 
at any time reject the family they have raised to the 
throne, and that the heir-apparent is no more than 
a candidate for office.® 

' Vindicia:, p. 10. • P. GO. P. 79. 
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TLere is one other question treated in this romarh- 
able book, io which I may advert for a moment, be¬ 
cause, although not connected with the right of 
•resistance, it throws some light upon the condition 
of feeling sectarian animosities produced. This 
question is whether, when the majority of k nation 
is persecuting the minority, a foreign potentate may 
interpose by arms to succour his co-religionists. 
The reply is that it is his imperative duty to do so. 
If ho does not, he is guilty of the blood of the 
martyrs*—he is even worse than the persecutors : for 
they at least imagine that they are slaying the wicked, 
while he pertnits the slaughter of those whom ho 
knows to bo the just. 

It is not probable that many of the French Pro¬ 
testants would have sanctioned aU the propositions 
of this book, but the principles of which it may be 
regarded as the concentration were very widely 
diffused among the members of both creeds, and 
had no inconsiderable influence in preparing the way 
for the Revolution. The chief political importance, 
however, of the religious wars was not so much in 
the doctrines they produced as in the circumstances 

under which \hose doctrines were advocated. Few 

# 

things contnibuted more 'powerfully to the secularisa¬ 
tion of politics than the aaarchy of opinions, the 
manifest subordinatiqn of principles to interests, that 
was exhibited on all sides among theologians. A 
single battle, a new alliance, a change in the policy 
of the rulers, a prospect of some future triumph, was 
sufficient to alter the whole tone and complexion of 
the teachings of a Church. Doctrines concerning 
the sinfulness of rebellion, which were urged with 
the most dogmatic certainty and supported by the 
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most terriflb throats, swayed to and fro with each 
vicissitude of fortune, were adopted or abandoned 
with the same celerity, curtailed or mftdified or ex- 
])auded to meet the passing interests of tlie’ hour. 
They became, as Bayle said; like birds of passa^, 
migrating with every change of climate. In no 
country and in no Church do we find anything 
resembling the conduct of those ancient Christians 
who never advocated passive obedience more strongly 
than when all their interests were against it. • The 
apostasies wore so flagrant, the fluctuations were so 
rapid, that it -was impossible to overlook'them, and 
they continued till the ascendency of theology over 
politics was destroyed. The keen eye of the great 
sceptic of the ago soon marked the change, and fore¬ 
saw the issue to which it wafe leiuling.' 

It wiU probably have struck the reader in perusing 
the foregoing pages, and it will certainly have struck 
those who have examined the books that have been 
referred to, that, in addition to theological interests 
and traditions, there was a purely secular influence 
derived from the writings of paganism acting strongly 
in the direction of liberty. The names that recur 
most frequently in these writings g.re those of the 


* ‘ Voyia I’horrible impu¬ 
dence* de quui nous pelotona 
Ics raisons uivinee, et combieu 
iiTOligieuseniout nous les avons 
reji'teos it reprises seiun que 
In fortune nous a changes da 
place en ces orages publics. 
Cotto proposition si solennelle, 
s'il cst permis au snjet de se 
rebellor et armer centre sou 
prince pour la defense de la 
religion, souvienne - vous en 


quollcs bout^ies oette auni'o 
pass4o I’afiffmative d'icollc 
4toit I’arcboutaut d’un parti, la 
niigative do quel autre parti 
e'etoit I’arcboutant, et cyoz 
a present do quel »quartier 
vient la voix et instruction 
de Tune et de I’autre et si 
les armes bruyent moins pour 
Cette cause qua pour celle- 
la.’—Montaigne, Esmis, liv. ii. 
c. 12. 
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great herons of antiquity; and whether Vfe examine 
the works of Mariana or Hooker, or of the author of 
the ‘Vindieife,’ we are transported into discussions 
<‘onceAiing the origin of power that are drawn 
ntainly from the pagan philosophers.' 

The influence was, I think, of two kinds—the first 
being chiefly logical, and the second chiefly moral. 
At the close of the twelfth or in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, two professors of the Uni¬ 
versity of Bologna, named Irncrius and Accursius, 
devoted themselves to exploring manuscripts of some 
of the Laws of Justinian, which had for centuries 
been buried in the great library of Ravenna; and 
they not only revived the knowledge of a legislation 
that was supposed to have perished, but also formed 
a school of commentators who did good service in 
elucidating its character. For a very long period 
the labours that were thus instituted had but little 
influence outside the domain of jurisprudence ; but 
at last, in th'e sixteenth century, a succession of great 
lawyers arose—of wdiom Bodin, Cujas, and Alciat 
were the most remarkable—who applied to the Ro¬ 
man law, intellects of a far higher order, and, among 
other points, paid great attention to its historic 
developement. The balance between the ])opnlar 
and the aristocS-atic rights and the gradual encroach¬ 
ment of the imperial power upon the I'bertiBs of 

* This tendency of the clns^i- nihil videtur esse damnosins 
cal writings elicited a hurst posse, qnam pormittore ul 
of extrene indignation from hujusmodi libripublieedocoan- 
llohhes; ‘Inter rebellionis tur, nisi simul a magistris sii- 
causas raaximas numeraii pot- pientibus qnibus venennm cor¬ 
est librorum politicorum et rigi possit remedia applicentur. 
historicorum quos scripacrunt Morbum hnno comparari libet 
ref eres Grseci et Romani lectio, enm hydrophobia, &c.’ (7,«wa- 
.... iMihi ergo monarchiis than, cap. xxix.) 
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Rome became for about a century favourite subjects 
of discussion, and naturally produced, similar en. 
quiries concerning modem States. From a pbilo- 
sopliical investigation of these questions the lawyers 
passed by an inevitable transition to an examination 
of the origin of government, a subject which they 
pursued, from tlieir own point of view, as energeti¬ 
cally as the theologians. Bodin, who was probably 
the ablest of those who devoted theriselvcs to these 
studies, cannot indeed, be regarded as a represen¬ 
tative of the democratic tendency; for he strenuously 
repudiated the notion of a social contract, maintain¬ 
ing the origin of monarcdiy to be usurpation; he 
denied that the ruler should be regarded simply as a 
chief magistrate, and he comjiated with* great force 
the distinction which Aristotle and the schoolmen 
liad drawn between a king and a tyrant.' Hotman, 
however, in France, and, about a century later, 
Gronovius and Noodt, who were two o{ the most 
eminent Dutch advocates of liberty, based their 
te.aehing almost entirely upon these legal researches.* 

But the principal influence which the pagan 
writings exercised upon liberty is to be found in the 

• 

' He tried, however, to es- the seventeenth century before 
tablish a distinction of his own 'the University fcf Leyden, and 
—that a king was one who are both, I think, mtlior dismal 
governed acowding to the law performances. Noodt was a 
of nature, and a tyrant one who streauous advocate of liberty 
outraged it. of conscience, and also one of 

’ See Noodt On the Power of the principal assailants «of the 
Sovereigns, and Gronovius On theological superstitions about 
the lioyeU Law, both of which usury. Gronovius is best rc- 
were translated into French by membcretl for liis Annotations 
Harboyrac—the first in 1707, of Grotius, inwhich he atrongly 
and the second in 1714. They repudiated the servile political 
were both in the form of lee- maxims of that writer, 
turcs delivered near the end of 
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direction they gave to the enthusiasm’ of Europe. 
It has no doubt fallen to the lot of many who have 
come, in contact with the great masterpieces of the 
p-reek chisel to experience the sensation of a new 
perception of beauty which it is the prerogative of 
the highest works of genius to evoke. A statue we 
may have often seen with disappointment or in¬ 
difference, or with a languid and critical adjniratioii, 
assumes one day a new aspect in our eyes. It is not 
that we have discovered in it some features that had 
before e.s.caped our notice; it is not that we have 
associated with it any definite ideas that can be 
expressed by .words or defended by argument: it is 
i-athcr a silent revelation of a beauty that had been 
hidden, the dawn of a^ new conception of grandeur, 
almost the creation of another sense. The judgment 
is raised to the level of the object it contemplates ; 
it is moulded into its image; it is thrilled and pene¬ 
trated by j,ts power. 

Something of this kind took place in Europe as 
a consequence of the revival of learning. In the 
middle ages the ascendency of the Church had been 
so absolute that the whole measure of moral grandeur 
had been dcrivked from the ecclesiastical annals. The 
heroism, the self-sacrifice, the huhdlity, the labom-s 
of the saints formed the ideal of perfection^ and a 
greatness of a diflerent order could 'scarcely be 
imagined. The namlis of the heroes of antiquity 
were,indeed familiar, their principal achievements 
were related, and the original writings in which 
they were recorded were sometimes read, but they 
fell coldly and lifelessly upon the mind. The chasm 
that divided the two periods arose not so much from 
the fact that the heroes of antiquity were pagans, 
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and therelore, according to the orthodox doctrint', 
doomed to eternal reprobation, or even from the 
different direction their heroism had taken, a,s from 
the type of character they displayed. The sense pf 
human dignity and the sense of sin, as we ha\'o 
already noticed, are the two opposing sentiments one 
or other of which may be traced in almost every 
groat moral movement mankind has undergone, and 
each, when very powerful, produces a moral type 
altogether different from that which is produced by 
the other. The first is a proud as])iring tendency, 
intolerant of every chain, eager in asserting its 
rights, resenting promptly the slightest wnuig, self- 
contident, disdainful, and ambitiou.s. The second 
produces a submissive and somewhat cowering tone ; 
it looks habitually downwards, grasps fondly and 
eagerly at any support which is offered by authority, 
and in its deep self-distrust seeks, with a passionate 
earnestness, for some dogmatic syeteui under which 
it may shelter its nakedness. The first is the almost 
invariable antecedent and one of the chief efBcient 
causes of political liberty, and the second of theo¬ 
logical change. It is true that as theological or 
j)olitical movements advance they ^ften lose their 
first character, coalesce ■yrith other movements, and 
become the representatives of other tendencies, but 
in the first instance one or other of these two senti¬ 
ments may almost always bb detected. It was the 
sense of sin that taught the bid Catholic sjints to 
sound the lowest depths of mortification, of self- 
sacrifice, and of humiliation, that convulsed the mind 
of Luther in the monastery of Wittenberg, and per¬ 
suaded him that neither his own good works nor the 
indulgences of the Pope could avert the anger of the 
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Almighty, that impelled Wesley and Whitfield to 
revolt against the frigid moral teaching of their time, 
and ra^se once more the banner of Justification by 
F8,ith, that urged the first leaders of Tractarianism 
towards a Church which by authoritative teaching 
and multiplied absolutions could allay the paroxysms 
of a troiibled conscience.* On the other hand, al¬ 
most every great political revolution that has been 
successfully achieved has been preceded by a tone of 
marked self-confidence and pride, manifested alike in 
philosojthy. in general literature, and in religion. 
AVlien a theological movement hiis coalesced with a 
struggle for liberty, it has usually been impregnated 
with the same spirit. The sense of privilege was 
much more prominent in the Puritanism of the 
.seventeenth century than the sense of sin, and a 
fierce rebellion against superstition than humility.* 
Now the sense of human dignity was the chief moral 
agent of anti<juitj , and the sen.se of sin of medioBval- 
ism ; and although it is probable that the most splen¬ 
did actions have been performed by men who were 
exclusively undor the influence of one or other of 
these sentiments, the concurrence of both is obviously 
essential to the './ellbeing of society, for the first is 
the especial source of the heroic, and’the second of the 
religious, virtues. The first produces the qualities of 
a patriot, and the second the qualities of a'saint. In 

' See some striking remarks than those noMo lines of the 
on thisir. I-'roude’s Nentesis of groat poet of the latter?— 
Faith, pp. 160, 161. ‘Mortals! who would follow me, 

“ ^A^lat, for example, could Love virtue, she alone is free: 
he, more opposed to the spirit She can teach ye how to climb 
of the modern Evangelical Higher than the sphery chime! 
party, which is supposed by Or, if virtue feeble were, 
some to represent the Puri- Heaven itself would stoop to 
taiiism of the 17lh century, her.’— Comm. 
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tlie middle ages, tte saintly type being tlie staiidiird 
of perfection, the heroic type was almost entirely un¬ 
appreciated. The nearest approach to it was exhibited 
by the Crusader, whose valour was nevertheless all 
subordinated to superstition, and whose whole career 
was of the nature of a penance. The want of sym¬ 
pathy between the two periods was so great that for 
the space of many centuries, during which Latin was 
the habitual language of literature, the great classical 
works scarcely exercked any ap 2 )reciable influence. 
Sometimes men attempted to mould them into the 
image of the mediaeval conceptions, and by the wildest 
and most fantastic allegories to impjirt to them an 
interest they did not otherwise possess. Thus Troy, 
according to one monkish commentator, signified Hell, 
Helen the human soul, Paris the devil, Ulysses Christ, 
and Achilles the Holy Ghost. Aetteon torn by his own 
dogs was an emblem of the sufferings of Clirist; the 
Bubicon was an image of Baptism.' It w'as nut 
till the revival of learning had been considerably ad¬ 
vanced that a perception of the nobility of the heistic 
character dawned upon men’s minds. Then for the 
first time the ecclesiastical type Wus obscured, a new 
standard and aspiration appeared; anji popular enthu¬ 
siasm, taking a dew direction, achieved that political 
liberty which once created, intensified the tendency 
that pro'ffllced it. 

We cannot have a better example of this passional e 
aspiration towards political liberty than is furnished 
by the treatise ‘ On Voluntary Servitude,’ or, as it 

‘ GAanxio, EcoiwniiaPolitiva profane adaptation of the 
del Medio Evo, vol. ii. p. 247 Fables of Ovid to the Christian 
(2nd ed.). This tendency was history {EpietoUe OhaiMrormm 
turned to ridicule by Ulrich von Virorum [London, 1089], pp. 
Hutten in a very witty but very 103-107), and also by Kabelais. 
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was afterwards called, the ‘ Contre-nn ’' oi La Boetic. 
This writer, who was one of the most industrious 
labourers in the classical field, never pauses to ex¬ 
amine the origin of government, or to adjudicate 
between conflicting theologians; but he assumes at 
once, as a fact that is patent to the conscience, that 
the subordination of the interests of a nation to the 
caprices of a man is an abuse, and that the great 
heroes of antiqmty are deserving of imitation. The 
‘ Conire-un ’ is throughout one fiery appeal—so fiery 
indeed that Montaigne, who published all the other 
works of La Boetie, refused to publish this—to the 
people to cast off their oppressors. It reads like the 
declamations of the revolutionists of the eighteenth 
century. ‘ Wretched and insensate people,’ writes 
the author, ‘ enamoured' of your misery and blind to 
your interests, you suffer your property to be pillaged, 
your fields devastated, your houses stripped of their 
goods, and all this by one whom you have yourselves 
raised to power, and whose dignity you maintain 
with your lives ! He who crushes you has but two 
eyes, but two hands, but one body. All that he has 
more than you comes from you. Yours are the many 
eyes that spy yqnr acts, the many hands that strike 
you, the many feet that trample you in the dust: all 
the power with which he injures you is your own. 
From indignities that the beasts themselves-would not 
endure you can free yourselves by simply willing it. 
Resolve to serve no more, and you are free. With¬ 
draw your support from the Colossus that crushes yon, 

• The name was given during year, and nearly all his works 
the life of Montaigne, who appear to have been posthu- 
praised it. (Esaais, liv. i. c. 27.) mous. They have all been 
La Bo4tie, unfortunately, died republished at Paris, by Lion 
when only in his thirty-second Pougire, in 1846. 
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and it will crumble in the dust.Think of the 

battles of Miltiades, of Leonidas, and of Themistocles, 
which, after two thousand years, are as fresh in the 
minds of men as though they were of yesterday; for 
they were the triumphs not so much of Greece as of 

liberty.All other goods men will labour to 

obtain, but to liberty alone they are indifferent, 
though where it is not every evil follows, and every 

blessing loses its charm.Yet we worp all 

moulded in the same, die, all bon in freedom as 
brothers, bom too with a love of liberty which no¬ 
thing but our vices has effaced.’ 

During the last century language of “this kind has 
by constant repetition lost so much of its force that 
we can scarcely realise the emotions it kindled when 
it possessed the freshness of novelty, and in a na- 
iiou convulsed by the paroxysms of civil war. The 
French Protestants in 1578 adopted the ‘ Contre-un ’ 
as one of the most effectual means* of arousing the 
people to resistance,* and as late as 1836 Damennais 
made its republication the first measure of his demo¬ 
cratic crusade. In the history of literature it will 
always occupy a prominent place on account of the 
singular beauty of its language, whild in the history 
of nationalism it is remarkable as one eff the clearest 
iUustr.atijyis of the tendency of the classical writings 
to foster and at the same time, to secularise the spirit 
of liberty. 

Owing to the influences I have endeavoured to 
tiace, the ascendency theology had so long exercised 

' It appeared for the first Franoe sous Charles IX. See 
time, together with the Franco- Les Historiettes de TaUemant 
Gallia, in a seditious book des Fteaus (ed. 1831), tom. i. 
called Mhwires dt Vestat de p. 395. 
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over politics was during the religious wars materially 
weakened, .while at the same time the aspiration 
towards liberty was greatly strengthened. During 
the comparative torpor that followed the Peace of 
Westphalia, and still more after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the struggle was for a time sus¬ 
pended ; and it was not till near the close of tho 
eighteenth century that the question of the rights 
of nations reappeared prominently in France—this 
time, however, not under the auspices of the theo¬ 
logians, but of the freethinkers. But, before reviewing 
the principles that were then urged, it is necessary to 
notice for a moment the chief causes that were pre- 
j)ariug the people for liberty, and without wljich no 
arguments and no heroism could have triumphed. 

The first of these was the increase of wealth. What¬ 
ever may be the case with snndl communities and 
under special circumstances, it is certain that, as a 
general rule, large masses of people can only enjoy 
political liberty when the riches of the country have 
considerably increased. In the early periods of civili¬ 
sation, when capital is very scanty, and when, owing 
to the absence of machines and of commerce, the 
results of laboltr are extremely small, slavery in one 
form or another is the inevitable condition of the 
masses. Thd abject poverty in which they li'ie casts 
them helplessly upon the few who are wealthy; wages 
sink to a point that is barely sufficient for the suste- 
nancei of life, and social progress becomes impossible. 

* K the hammer and the shuttle could move them¬ 
selves,’ said Aristotle, ‘slavery would be unnecessary,' 
and machinery having virtually fulfilled the condition, 
the predicted result has followed.' The worst and 

' 8ee some vary good remarlu Mr V Organisation ds TravaU 
oi this in ChevSler, Lettres (1848). o. 17 
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most degrading forms of labour being performed by 
macbinery, production and consequontljr capital have 
been immensely increased, and, progress beepming 
possible, a middle class Has been formed. Commerce 
not only gives an additional development to this 
class, but also forms a bond of union connecting llie 
diflFercnt parts of the country. The roads that arc 
formed for the circulation of wealth become the chan¬ 
nels of the circulation of ideas, and render possible 
that simultaneous action upon which all liberty 
depends. 

The next great cause of liberty was the increase of 
knowledge. And here again wo may discern the 
evidence of that inexorable fatality which for so many 
ccnkiries doomed mankind alike to superstition and 
to slavery, until the great inventions of the human 
intellect broke the chain. When we hear men dilat¬ 
ing upon the degrading superstitions of Catholicism, 
marvelling how a creed that is so full oif gross and 
material conceptions could win belief, and denouncing 
it as an apostasy and an error, it is sutficicnt to say 
that for 1,500 yeai-s after the establishment of the 
Christian religion it was intellectually and morally 
impossible that any religion that waS not material 
and superstitious bould have reigned ^ver Europe. 
Protestantism could not possibly have existed with¬ 
out a geneiul diffusion of the Bible, and that difin- 
sion was impossible until after the two inventions of 
paper and of printing. As long as the material of 
books was so expensive that it was deemed necessary 
to sacrifice thousands of the ancient manuscripts in 
order to cover the parchment with new writing, as long 
as the only way of covering those parchments was by 
the slow and laborious process of transcription, books, 
vot. u. p 
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and therefore the knowledge of reading, 'were neces¬ 
sarily confined to an infinitesimal fraction of the com- 
mnnity. Pictures and other material images, which 
Council of Arras well called the ‘ Book of the Igno- 
i-ant,’ werethen thechief means of religious instruction, 
not simply because oral instruction without the assist¬ 
ance of books was manifestly insufficient, but also 
because, in a period when the intellectual discipline 
of reading is unknown, the mind is incapable of grasp¬ 
ing conceptions that are not clothed in a pictorial 
form. To those who will observe, on the one hand, how 
invariably the mediiBval intellect materialised every 
department of knowledge it touched, and on the other 
hand how manifestly the peculiar tenets of Catholicism 
are formed either by the process of materialising the 
intellectual and moral conceptions of Christianity 
or else by legitimate deductions from those tenets 
when materialised-—to those who still further observe 
bow every great jtheological movement, either of pro¬ 
gress or of retrogression, has been preceded by a 
coiTesponding change in the intellectual condition 
of society, it will a}ipear evidejit that nothing short 
of a continued miracle could have produced a lasting 
t riumph of Chiii.stian ideas except under some such 
form as Catholicism presents. It was no doubt pos¬ 
sible that small ajmmunities like the WaldenseSj shut 
out from the general movement of the age, inspired 
by very strong enthusiasm, and under the constant 
superyision of zealous pastors, might in some small 
degree rise above the prevailing materialism ; but 
when we remember how readily nations, considered 
as wholes, always yield to the spirit of the time, 
and how extremely little the generality of men strive 
against the natural bias of their minds, it will easily 
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be conceiTeiJ that the great mass of men must have 
inevitably gravitated to materialism, .^lien under 
such circumstances a sjiiritnal faith exists, it .exists 
only as the appanage of the few, and can exercise ne 
influence or control over the people. 

But while superstition is thus the inevitable and 
therefore the legitimate condition of an early civilisa¬ 
tion, the same causes that make it necessary render 
impossible the growth of political liberty. Neither the 
love of freedom nor the capacity of self-government 
can exist in a great nation that is plunged in igno¬ 
rance. Political liberty was in ancient times almost, 
restricted to cities like Athens and Rome, where public 
life, and art, and all the intellectual influences that 
wore concentrated in a groat,metropolis, eonld raise 
the people to an exceptional elevation. In the middle 
ages servitude was mitigated by numerous admi¬ 
rable institutions, most of which emanated from the 
Church ; but the elements of sclf-gbvemjncnt coiild 
only subsist in countries that were so small that the 
jiroceedings of the central government carno under 
the immediate cognisance of the whole people. Else¬ 
where tlie chief idea that was attached to liberty was 
freedom from a foreign yoke. It w^ only by the 
slow and difiicnlt'penetration of knovilodge to the 
masses ^at a movement like that of the cightetmlh 
century became possible; and we may distinctly 
trace (he steps of its evolution tlirougb a long series of 
preceding centuries. The almost simultaneous intro¬ 
duction into Europe from tho East of cotton-paper 
by the Greeks and by the Moors, the invention of 
rag-paper at the end of the tenth century, the ex¬ 
tension of the area of instruction by the substitution 
of universities for monasteries as the centres of odnea^ 
a 2 • 
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tion, the gradual formation, of modern ladgaagcs, the 
invention of ^printing in the middle of the fifteenth 
centmy, the stimnlns given to education by the 
numerous controversies the Reformation forced upon 
the attention of all classes, the additional inducement 
to learn to read aiising among Protestants from 
the position assigned to the Bible, and in a less degree 
iuuoiig Catholics from the extraordinary popularity 
of the Imitation of Thomas A’Kempis, the steady 
reduction in the price of books as the new art was 
perfected,, the abandonment of a dead language as 
the vehicle of instruction, the simplification of style 
and arguments which brought knowledge down to 
the masses, the sceptical movement which diverted 
that knowledge from theological to political cham-ols, 
were all among the antecedents of the Revolution. 
IVhen knowledge becomes so general that a large 
proportion of the people take a lively and constant 
interest in ^the rt.anagement of the State, the time is 
at hand when the bounds of the Constitution will be 
enlarged. 

A third great revolution favourable to liberty is to 
be found in the history of the art of war. In the early 
stages of civilifution military achievements are, next 
to religion, the chief sourcp of dignity, and the c]as.s 
which is most distinguished in battle is almost neces¬ 
sarily the object of the most profound respcct.'llefore 
the invention of guin.lowder, a horseman in armour 
being ^eyond all comparison superior to a foot-soldier, 
the whole stress of battle fell upon the cavalry, who 
belonged exclusively to the upper classes—in the first 
instance because the great expense of the equipment 
could only be met by the rich, and in the next 
•place because express laws excluded plebeians from 
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its ranks. It is, towevor, well worthy of notice that 
in this respect the position of the Engliuli was excep¬ 
tional. Although St. George, who was the olject of 
extreme reverence throughout the middle ages s(S 
the patron saint of cavalry, was also the patron saint 
of England, the skill of the English archers was so 
great that they rapidly rose to European fame, and 
obtained a position which in other countries belonged 
exclusively to the horsemen. In all the old battle.s 
the chivalry of Franco and the yeomen of England 
were the most prominent figures ; and this distinction, 
trivial as it may now appear, had probably a consider¬ 
able influence over the history of opinidns. 

With this exception, the ascendency of the cavalry 
in fte middle ages was unquestionable, but it was not 
altogether undisputed ; and it is curious to trace from 
a very distant period the slow rise of the infantry 
accompanying the progress of democracy. The 
Flemish burghers brought this forch to oonsidemble 
perfection, and in the battle of Courtray their infantry 
defeated the cavalry opposed to them. A similar 
achievement was performed by the Swiss infantry in 
the battle of Morgarten. The French had alway.s 
treated their own foot-soldiers with extreme contempt; 
but Crdcy and Poitiers having been mainly won by 
the English archers, a slight revulsion of feeling took 
place, and great though not yery successful efforts 
were made to raise a rival corps. For some time 
after the battle of Poitiers all games except aftihery 
were prohibited in Prance. More than once, too, in 
their combats with the English, the French cavalry 
were compelled to dismount and endure what they 
conceived the degradation of fighting on foot, and the 
eame practice was frequent among the free-lances of 
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Italy under tlie leadership of Sir John Hawkswood 
and of Camap,gnola. 

The invention of gunpowder, as soon as firearms 
hud acquired some degree of excellence, seriously 
shook the ascendency of the cavalry. The mounted 
soldier was no longer almost invnlnerahle by the foot- 
soldier, or his prowess decisive in battle. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding this clcinge, the social distinction be¬ 
tween the two branches of the army which chivalry * 
had iustit::ted continued; the cavalry still reprtssented 
the upper and the infantry the lower classes, and in 
France the nobles alone had a right to enter the 
former. Ther comparative depression of the military 
importance of the cavalry had therefore the effect of 
t ransferring in a measure the military prestige iVom 
the nobles to the people. For some time the balance 
trembled very evenly between the two forces, until 
the invention of the bayonet by Vauban gave the in¬ 
fantry a decided superiority, revolutionised the art 
of war, and thereby influenced the diicction of en¬ 
thusiasm.’* 

The last general tendency I shall mention was pro¬ 
duced by the discoveries of polit ical economy. Liberty 

' Chivalry (cJievid). 8ceptu-al_ movement of the 

• On the earlier part of the, ei;;hteenth eentnry upon war- 
history of the C'lmparativo im- disturbing the old traditions of 
porlanoe of cjivalry and lufiui- the art, and culmi)Ktiiig in the 
try, see the very clear account innovations of Napoleon. Tlie 
in a work of the pivBontlVench democratic importance of the 
VMVpentr, l)u Pause et de VAvenir ascendency of infantry has 
(h: CAitiUerie -, and on the later been noticed by Condorcet, 
part, and especially on the in- Tableau de rEsprit humain, p. 
ilnence of Vauban, the brilliant 144. Condorcet, however, has 
sketch of the revolutions in the ascribed that ascendency ex¬ 
act of war in the last volume of elusively to gunpowder. See, 
Thiers’ Hist, de tEmpire. M. too, Cibrario, Economia Pub/ica 
Thiers has made some striking del Medio Eoo, tom. i. pp. 334, 
remarks on the effects of the 335. 
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cannot be Attained without a jealous restriction of the 
province of government, and indeed may he said in a 
great measure to consist of sjoh a resfriction. The 
process since the Reformation lias passed tliroi *gh two 
distinct stages. The first, which was efi'ected mainly 
by the diffusion of Rationalism, was the triumph of 
tolerance, by which the vast field of speculative opi¬ 
nions was withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the civil 
power. The second, which was effected by political 
economy, was free-trade, by whieii •‘he evil of the 
interference of government with commercial trans¬ 
actions was proved.. Tliis last proposition, which was 
one of the most important, was also one of the earli¬ 
est of the achievements of political economists, for it 
was ardently professed by the French school nearly 
twenty years before the publication of the ‘ Wealth-of 
Rations; ’ and as the cnf.ustrojihe of Law and the 
ministerial position of Turgot directed public opinioif 
in France very oarne.stly fowards,economical ques¬ 
tions, it exercised an extensive influence.* Many who 
were comparatively impervious to the more genei’ous 
enthusiasm of liberty became by these enquiries keenly 
sensible of the evil of an all-directing government, 
and anxious to abridge its power.' 

There were of course innumerable special cirenm- 
stances growing out of the policy iff the French 
iTilers, which accelerated or retarded the advance or 
influenced the character oil the Revolution. The 
foregoing pages have no pretension to be a complete 
summary of its antecedents, hut they may serve to 
show that a revolutionary movement of some kind 
was the normal result of the tendencies of the age, 

‘ This has been noticed by by no one more ably than by 
many political economists, but Hr. Buckle. 
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that ita chief causes are to be sought entirely outside 
the discussions of political philosophers, and that the 
rise of great' repnbb'can writers, the principles they 
enunciated, and the triumph of their arguments 
were all much more the consequences than the causes 
of the democratic spirit. In other words, these men 
were rather representative than creative. But for 
the pi-eceding movement they would never have 
appeared, or, at least, would never have triumphed, 
although when they appeared they undoubtedly modi¬ 
fied and in a measure directed the movement that 
produced them. The change must necessarily have 
taken place, bpt it was a question of great importance 
into whose hands its guidance was to fall. 

If we take a broad view of the history of libet-ty 
since the establishment of Christianity, we find that 
the ground of conflict was at first personal and at 
a later period political liberty, and that in the earlier 
stage the Catholic Cliurch was the special represen¬ 
tative of progress. In the transition from slavery 
to serfdom and in the transition from serfdom to 
liberty she was the most zealous, the most unwearied, 
and the most efficient agent. The same thing may 
be said of the esv’lie.st period of the political evolution. 
As long as the condition of society was such that an 
eidarged political liberty was impossible, as long as 
the object was not so much to produce freedfim as to 
mitigate servitude, the Church was stiU the champion 
of the people. The balance of power produced by 
the numerous corporations she created or sanctioned, 
the reverence for tradition resulting from her teaching 
which perpetuated a network of unwritten customs 
with the force of public law, the dependence of the 
■civil upon the ecclesiastical power, and the rights of 
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excommunicfetion and deposition, had all contributed 
to lighten the pressure of despotism. After a time, 
however, the intellectual progress of society destroyed 
the means which the Church pos.sessed for mitigating 
servitude, and at the same time raised the popular 
demand for liberty to a point tliat was perfectly in¬ 
compatible with her original teaching. The power 
of the Papal censure was so weakened that it could 
scarcely be reckoned upon as a political influence, 
and all the complicated checks and connter-checlcs of 
mediaeval society were swept away. On the other 
hand the struggle for political liberty in its widest 
sense,—the desire to make the will of the people the 
basis of the government,—the conviction that a na- 
tion^as a right to alter a goverimient that opposes 
its sentimenhs,—ha.s become the great characteristic of 
modem poHtics. Experience has shown that wher¬ 
ever intellectual life is active and unimpeded a po¬ 
litical fermentation will ensue, and .will issue in a 
movement having for its object the repudiation of the 
Divine right of kings, and the recognition of the will of 
the people as the basis of the government. The cur¬ 
rent has been flowing in this direction since the Re¬ 
formation, but has advanced with peculiar celerity 
since the Peace of Wcstphalja, for since that event the 
desire of securing a political ascendency.for any reli¬ 
gious sect has never been a preponderating motive 
with politicians. With this ndw spirit the Catholic 
Church cannot possibly harmonise. It is contrary to 
her genius, to her traditions, and to her teaching. 
Resting upon the principle of authority, she instinc¬ 
tively assimilates with those forms of government 
that most foster the habits of nund she inculcates. 
Intensely dogmatic in her teaching, she naturally en- 
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deavours to arrest by the hand of powei' tlic circula¬ 
tion of what she hidieves to be error, and she therefore 
allies hors^lf with the political system under which 
alone such suppression is possible. Asserting as the 
very basis of lior teaching the binding authority of the 
past, she cannot assent to political doctrines which 
are, in fact, a direct negation of the uniform teaching 
of the ancient Church.' In the midst of the fierce 
struggli! of the sixteenth century isolated theologians 
might be jierraitted without censure to propound 
doctrines of a seditious nature, but it was impossible 
ultimately to overlook the fact that the modem 
secularisatiop of the basis of authority and the modem 
latitude given to a discontented people are directly 
contrary to the teaching of the Fathers, and extend 
•far beyond the teaching of themediroval theologians.’ 
The fact that modern opinions have been in a measure 
evolved from the speculations of the schoolmen, or 

' As a distingui/ihed Angli- politics:—‘ Quoiquft nous tom- 
cun divine of our own day has hions d'accord que la source ou 
put it, ‘ It is idle, and worse I’origiiie de la puissance pu- 
thau idle, to attempt to restrict bliquu reside duns la multitude, 
and explain away tliis positive nous nions copendant que la 
command (“ Resist not evil ”), puissance puhlique Atant; une 
and the Christian Church has this transfir^e au prince, le 
always upheld',- in its full peuplo conserve toqjours surlui 
extent. With one aniform un- un droit dc souverainoti. Nous 
heeilating voite it hnt pro- disons, au contraire, qu’il ne 
claimed the duly of puseiue lui reste plus dhs lors quo le 
otudience.’ (Sewell, Christian devoir d’oh^ir, et qu^il n'oxisto 
Politics, eh. x.l » qu’un cas oii il puisse sc sous- 

* I have already referred to traire a cetteobiissanee,comnio 
the bill of Gregory XVI. at- cn couviennent Ics plus ardonts 
testing this ciu\lnidiction. I dtifensenrs do la puissance 
may add the following admis- royale. savoir, celni on le prince 
sion of a writer who may be deviendrait I’enncmi public et 
regarded as one of the principal dtelarh de tout son pcuple, et 
n'presontativos of the Ultra- oi il chereherait a ditruire la 
montane party, which has al- socihti civile.’ (Bianchi, tom. i. 
ways been the most liberal in p. 84.) 
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ttiat the schoolmen were the liberals of their time, 
though important in the judgment of thp rationalist, 
is of no weight in the eyes of those who asseyt the 
finality of the teaching of the past. , 

The natural hicapacity of Catholicism to guide the 
democratic movement had in the eighteenth century 
been aggravated by the extremely low ebb to which 
it had fallen, both intellectually and morally. Nearly 
all the greatest French intellects of the seventeenth 
century were warmly .attached to Catholicism; all 
those of the eighteenth century were oppo-sed to it. 
The Church, therefore, ILke every retrogressive in¬ 
stitution in a progressive age, cast herttelf with more 
than common zeal into the arms of power, and on 
ev^y occasion showed herselfi the imjjlacable enemy 
of toleration. In 1780, but a few years before tb"e 
ex)>losion that shattered the ecclesiastical system of 
Fi-anco, the assembly of the French clergy thought it 
necessary solemnly to deplore and Condepin the par¬ 
tial tolerance that had been accoi'dcd to the French 
Protestants, and to petition the king that no further 
privileges might be granted them. Such a Church 
was manifestly identified with despotism, and having 
repeatedly asserted the evil of toleralfion she had no 
right to complain when +ho E.evolutivnists treated 
her according to her principles.* 

Catholicism having thus become the representative 
of despotism, and French Protestantism having sunk 
into insignificance, the guidance of the democratic 
movement necessarily passed into the hands of the 

’ See, for some striking evi- reiat oi/'il aux Protestants, by 
dence of these sentiments, the the AbW de L' Enfert (Paris, 
Viscours par un Ministre pa- 1787). 
triotf sur (e projet d accorder 
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freethinkers. In the earlier stages of the movement, 
when liberie was evolved from the religious wars, 
they Jiad usually stood aloof. Thus Faustus Socinus 
,had predicted that the seditious doctrines by which 
the Protestants supported thc-ir cause would load to 
the dissolution of society, and in denouncing them 
he especially singled out for c<nidomnation the noble 
struggle of the Dutch against Spain.' Montaigne, 
though Buchanan had been his tutor and la Boetie 
one of the most intimate of li’s friends, always leaned 
strongly .towards political cou.servatism. His disciple 
Cliarron went still further, and distinctly asserted the 
doctrine of passive obedience.® Bajle too exerted 
all his influence in discouraging the revolutionary 
tenets of Jurieu.’* Npr was there anything extra¬ 
ordinary in this, for the asp)eot Europe presented in 
their time might well have appalled any spectator 
who was exempt from the prevailing fanaticism. All 
the bonds pf cohesion upon which the political orga¬ 
nisation depended were weakened or destroyed. The 
spirit of private judgment had descended to those 
who by ignorance or long servitude were totally 

' Bayle, Diet., art. Faustus imitators, and Bayle’s style 
Sucinus, Rcmarqlle c. was by no moans diflScult to 

* La Sagesse, p. iii. , iiiiibitc. However, Bayle’s a- 

• Many IiaVt ascribed the vcision to democratic theories 
Anil aux Ntfugies to Bayle. pervades all his works, and 
'the charge, however, sconiK (as Ifallam says the presumption 
far as 1 know) destitute ol ex- is .strongly in favour of his 
ternal evidence, and consider- having written the Avis, while 
ing thf" great zeal with which Gibbon and Mackintosh speak 
Bayle threw himself into the of it as certain!}' his. Voltaire, 
defence of the Calvinists when as is well known, has a far 
they were attacked by Maim- deeper stain upon his memory 
bouig, is rather improbable. —a dark damning stain which 
Arguments of style are very all his splendid services can 
untrustworthy, because a great never efface; he applauded the 
writer always produces many partition of Poland. 
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incapable of self-government, and it had lashed their 
passions to the wildest fury. Patriotisnj seemed to 
have almost vanished from Christendom. Neither 
Catholics nor Protestants deemed it the least dis-, 
graceful to call down a foreign invasion upon their 
land, to trample its interests in the dust, and to avow 
the warmest sympathy for its enemies. lieligion, 
which had so long formed the basis of order, inspired 
the combatants with the fiercest hatred, and trans 
formed every vice into p, virtue. While a pope was 
causing medals to be struck in honour c f the inassacie 
of St. Bartholomew,‘and enjoining Vasari to paint 
the scene upon the walls of the Vatican ; while the 
murderer of Henry III. was extolled as a martyr, 
andi«rritings defending his act^were scattered broad¬ 
cast among the people, it was not surprising that thtT 
frccthinkei'S, who stood apart from the conflict^ should 
have sought at any risk to consolidate the few re¬ 
maining elements of order. But in* the pighteentli 
(century their position and the circumstances that 
surrounded them were both changed ; and the writ¬ 
ings of Rousseau and of his disciples proved ihe 
trumpet-blast of that great revolution which sliat- 
terod the political system of Prance, and the influence 
of which is even now vibrajiing to the fv^thest limits 
of civilisation. • 

Assuredly no part of this great change is due to 
any original discoveries of Rousseau, though his per¬ 
sonal influence was very great, and his genius pecu¬ 
liarly fitted for the position he occupied. He was 
one of those writers who are eminently destitute of 
the judgment that enables men without exaggeration 
to discriminate between truth and falsehood, and 
yet eminently endowed with that logical faculty 
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which enables them to defend the opinions they have 
embraced. ^No one plunged more recklessly into 
])ara(^}x, or supported those paradoxes with more 
consummate skill. At the same time the firmness 
with which he grasped and developed general prin¬ 
ciples, and that wonderful fusion of passion and argu¬ 
ment which constitutes the pre-eminent beauty of his 
style, gave his eloquence a transcendent power in 
a revolutionary age. Nothing is more curious than 
to otserve how tlie revolt against the empire of con¬ 
ventionalities of which he was the apostle penetrated 
into all parts of French society,“rovolntionlsing even 
those which seemed most remote from Ids influence. 
It was shown in fashionable assemblies in a disregard 
for social distinctions, for decorations, and for aJi'iiro 
that had for centuries been unknown in France. It 
was shown in the theatre, where Talma, at the in¬ 
stigation of the great revolutionary painter Da\'id, 
banished from the French stage the custom of 
representing the heroes of Greece and Kome with 
powd(;r(al wigs and in the garb of the courtiers of 
Versailles, and founded a school of a(!tiug which madt; 
an accuiate in.ltation of nature the first condition of 
exeelleuee.' Ilf was shown even in tlio country houses, 
where tlie mathematical figure.s, the long formal alleys 
arranged with architectural symmetry, and the trees 
dwarfed and trimmed into fantastic shapes, which 

* The first stop, according to tlie antiquarians, by the revo- 
Miidame Fusil (&ww»ira dn-.ie lutionists, and especially liy 
Actrve, pp. 27-64). in this di- tlic Giroudins, that finally van- 
rection was taken hy an ai-tress quish<*d the prerailiug preju- 
uamed Madame Saint-lluhert, dice. The incongruity of the 
who discarded powder and took old costume has, I think, been 
the ancient sculptures as her exaggerated: it was well suited 
model; but it was the genius to the Greeks—of Racine, 
of Talma, wermly seconded by 
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Jje Notre had*made the essential elements of a French 
garden, were suddenly discarded and replaced by the 
wild and irregular beauties that Kent bad made 
popular in England.' But though the character and^ 
the original genius of Bousseau were stamped upon 
every feature of his time, the doctrines of the ‘ Social 
Contract ’ are in all essentials borrowed from Loche 
and from Sydney, and where they diverge from their 
models they fall speedily into absurdity.® The true 
causes of their mighty iiifluence are to be found in’tlie 
condition of society. Formerly tliey had been advo¬ 
cated with a view to s{)ecial political exigencies, or 
to a single country, or to a single sectipn of society. 
For the first time, in the eighteenth century, they 
jten^^irated to the masses of the people, stirred them 
to their lowest depths, and produced an upheaving 
that was scarcely less general than that of the 
Reformation. The history of the movement was like 
that of the enchanted well in the Iriidi legend, vthich 
lay for centuries shrouded in darkness in tf.e midst of 
a gorgeous city, till some careless hand left open the 
door that had enclosed it, and the morning sunlight 
flashed upon its waters. Immediately it arose respon¬ 
sive to the beam ; it burst the baiTiers-4.hat had con¬ 
fined it; it submerged the ,city that had surrounded 
it; and its resistless waves, chanting wild mu.sic to 
heaven, roUed over the temples and over the palaces 
of the past. 

There is no feet more remarkable in this movement ‘ 

• See a singnlaily curious * As, for example, when it 
essay on the history of Gardens is contended that a people with 
in Vitet, iltudet aur VHinloiTe representive government are 
de [Art. Le Notre laid out slaves, except during the period 
the gardens of Versailles for of the elections. (Cvutrat 
Louis XIV. nocial, liv. iii. ch. xv.) 
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thau i/he manner in which it has in mAny countries 
risen to the position of a religion—that is to say, of 
an unselfish'enthusiasm iiniting vast bodies of men in 
aspiration towards an ideal, and proving the source of 
heroic virtues. It is always extremely important to 
trace the direction in which the spirit of self-sacrifice 
is moving, for upon the intensity of that spirit de¬ 
pends the moral elevation of an age, and upon its 
course the religious future of the world. It once 
impelled the warriors of Europe to carry ruin and 
desolation to tlie walls of Jerusalem, to inundate 
the plains of Palestine with the'blood of slaughtered 
thousands, axjd to purchase by unparalleled calamities 
some relics for the devotion of the pilgrim. It once 
convulsed Europe with religious wars, suspende^d all 
pacific operations, and paralysed all secular interests 
in order to secure the ascendency of a church, or of a 
creed. It once drove tens of thousands into the re¬ 
tirement of the njonastcries; induced them to macerate 
their bodies, and to mortify their affections; to live 
in sackcloth and ashes, in cold and poverty and pri- 
vations, that by such means they might attain their 
reward. Those things have now passed away. The 
crusader’s swsrd has long been shattered, and his 
achievements have been idealised by the poet and the 
novelist. Tfie last wave of the religious wars that 
swept over so many lands has subsided into a calm that 
is broken only by thC noisy recriminations of a few 
angry polemics. The monastic system and the con¬ 
ceptions from which it grew are fading rapidly before 
the increasing day. Celibacy, voluntary poverty, and 
voluntary subjection, were the three subjects which 
Giotto painted over the high altar of Assisi as the 
distinctive characteristics of the saint—the efforts of 
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self-sacrifice that lead to the beatitude of heaven. 
All of them have now lost their power. Even that 
type of heroic grandeur which the ancient missionary 
exhibited, though eulogised and revered, is scarcely^ 
reproduced. The spirit of self-sacrifice still exists, 
but it is to bo sought in other fields—in a boundless 
philanthropy growing out of affections that are com¬ 
mon, to all religions, and above all in the sphere of 
politics. Liberty and not theology is the enthusiasm 
of the nineteenth century. The very men whowduld 
once have been conspicuous saints are now conspi¬ 
cuous revolutionists, for while their heroism and their 
disinterestedness are their own, the direction these 
qualities take is determined by' the pressure of their 

. 

If we analyse the democratic ideal which is exercise 
ing so wide an influence, we find that it consists of two 
parts—a rearrangement of the map of Europe on the 
principle of the rights of nationalities, and a strong 
infusion of the democratic element into the govern¬ 
ment of each State. The recognition of some uni¬ 
versal principle of political right powerful enough to 
form a bond of lasting concord has always been a 
favourite dream with statesmen and.«philosophers. 
Hildebrand sought it in the supremacy of the spiri¬ 
tual power, and in the consequent asceaclency of the 
moral law; Dante in the fusion of all European 
States into one great empire, j^resided over in tem¬ 
poral matters by the Cajsars and in spiritual by the 
Popes; Grotius and Heniy IV. of France, in a tri¬ 
bunal like the Amphictyonic assembly of ancient 
Greece, deciding with supreme authority international 
differences ; diplomacy in artificial combinations, an<l 
especially in the system of the balance of power. 

VOL. n. Q 
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The modern doctrine of the rights of nationalities 
could not jyjssibly have attained any great importance 
till fjie present century—in the first place because it 
‘ is only after the wide diffusion of education that the 
national sentiment acquires the necessary strength, 
concentration, and intelligence, and in the next place 
because the influence of the selfish side of human 
nature was hostile to it. The conceptions that the 
interests of adjoining nations are diametrically op¬ 
posed, that wealth can only be gained by displace¬ 
ment, ajid that conquest is therefore the chief path to 
progress, were long universal'; but during the last 
century political economy has been steadily subvert¬ 
ing them, and has already effected so much that it 
.scarcely seems unreas^onable to conclude that thattime 
will come when a policy of territorial aggrandisement 
will bo impossible. At the same time the extension 
of free trade has undoubtedly a tendency to effect the 
disintegration of great heterogeneous empires by de¬ 
stroying the peculiar advantages of colonies and of 
conquered territory; while railways and increasing 
knowledge weaken national antipathies and facilitate 
the political .agglomeration of communities with a 
common racf, language, and geographical position. 
The result pf all this is that motives of self-interest 
do not oppose themselves as powerfully as of old to 
the recognition of territorial limits defined by the 
wishes of the people. And this is peculiarly im¬ 
portant, because not only does interest, as distin¬ 
guished from passion, gain a greater empire with 
advancing civilisation, bnt passion itself is mainly 
guided by its power. If, indeed, we examine oidy 
the proximate causes of Eui-<i[)ean wars, they pre.sent 
the aspect of a perfect chaos, and the immense 
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majority mi^t be ascribed to isoJated causes or to 
passing ebullitions of national jealousy. ^ But if -we 
examine more closely, we find that a deepseated aver¬ 
sion produced by general causes bad long preceded, 
and prepared the explosion. The great majority of 
wars during the last 1,000 years may be classified 
under three heads—^wars produced by opposition of 
religious belief, wars resulting from erroneous ecort'. 
mical notions either concerning the balance of trade or 
the material advantages ,of conquest, and wars result¬ 
ing from the collision of the two hostil -A docjrines of 
the Divine right of kings and the rights of nations. 
In the first instance knowledge has gaired a decisive, 
and in the second almost a decisive, victory. Whctlicr 
it ever render equally impossible political combi¬ 
nations that outrage national sontimeiiis is mtc ni' thff 
great problems of the future. This much at least is 
certain, that the progress of the movement has pro¬ 
foundly and irrevocably impaired the Jbree of treaties 
and of diplomatic arrangements as the regulifting 
principles of Europe. 

But whatever may be thought on these subjects, it 
is at least certain that the movement wo have traced 
has become a great moral influence in*Europc, and, 
like many others, exliibits q stinking synthesis of the 
distinctive elements of two different ^civilisations. 
The spirit of patriotism has under its influence as¬ 
sumed a position scarcely les5 than in 

antiquity, while at the same time, by atransfoiinjition 
to which almost all the influences of modern society 
have concurred, it has lost its old exclusiveness with¬ 
out altogether losing its identity, and has assimilated 
with a sentiment of universal fraternity. The sym¬ 
pathy between gi'oat bodies of men was never so 
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strong, the stream of enthusiasm never flowed in so 
broad a cui;rent as at present; and in the democratic 
unioij of nations we find the last and highest ex- 
•pression of the Christian ideal of the brotherhood 
of mankind. 

Nor is it simply in the international aspect of 
democracy that we trace this influence; it is found 
no loss clearly in the changes that have been intro¬ 
duced into internal legislation and social life. The 
political merits of democracy I do not now discuss, 
but no one at least can question the extent to which 
legislation has of late years been modified in favour 
of the lower classes, the sympathy and even deference 
that has been shown to their wants, the rapid oblite¬ 
ration of tlie lines of. class-divisions, and the IVer- 
mcrcasing tendency to amalgamation based upon 
political equality and upon enlarged sympathy. 

It is thus that amid the transformation or dissolu¬ 
tion of intellectual dogmas the great moral principles 
of Christianity continually reappear, acquiring new 
power in the lapse of ages, and influencing the type 
of each succeeding civilisation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OP RATIONALISM. 

The history of labour is only second in importance 
to the history of knowledge. The estimate in which 
industry is held, the 'principles by which it is regu¬ 
lated, and the channels in which it is 'directed, not 
merely determine the material prosperity of nations, 
buWilso invariably contribute .to the formation of a 
type of character, and in consequence to a modifica¬ 
tion of opinions. In the course of the present work 
I have more than once had occasion to refer to the 
influence of the industrial spirit upon Rationalism, 
but I have thought it advisable to reserve its full 
discussion for a separate chapter, in which the rela¬ 
tion between the two evolutions will be clearly 
manifested, and the importance of commerce both 
as a disintegrating and constructive hgent will bo 
established. 

If we examine from an industrial pfiint of view 
the old civilisation, which was^ sinking rapidly into 
dissolution when Christianity arose, we shall at once 
perceive that slavery was the central fact upon which 
it rested. Whenever, in a highly-organised society, 
this institution is prominent, it will impart a special 
cast to the national character, and will in some re¬ 
spects invert the normal conditions of developement. 
For labour, being identified with ignominy, will 
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become distasteful to all classes, aud wealth will be 
speedily accsimulated in the hands of a few. Where 
slavery exists there is no middle class, little or no 
Itnanufacturing or commercial enterprise. The slave¬ 
owner possesses the means of rapidly amassing 
wealth, while the freeman who is not a slaveowner, 
being shut out from nearly every path of industry, 
and being eonvinced that labour is a degradation, 
will, bo both demoralised and impoverished. At the 
same time a strong military spirit will usually be 
encouraged, both because the energies of men find no 
other sphere of action, and because in such a condi¬ 
tion of society conquest is the chief path to wealth. 
In some respects the consequences of all this will 
appear very fascinating. A high military enthus('s.sm 
being engendered, the nation which cherishes slavery 
will usually prove victorious in its conflicts with the 
commercial communities around it. It will produce 
nianj grcaA wartiors, many splendid examples of mili- 
taiy devotion. A combination of the high mottle of 
the soldier and of a chivalrous contempt for trade and 
the trading spirit will impart an aristocratic and re¬ 
fined tone to the national manners, while the national 
intellect will*D 0 diverted from utilitarian inventions 
and pursuit^, and will be concentrated on sublime 
speculations‘and works of beauty. But as soon as 
the first energy of the conquering spirit has passed 
away, the hollowness of such a civilisation becomes 
aiipa^-ent. The increase of wealth, which in a free 
nation strengthens the middle classes and gives a new 
impulse to commercial enterprise, in a slave nation 
produces only luxury and vice; and the habit of 
regarding multitudes as totally destitute of rights, 
combined with the military spirit that is general. 
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gives tliat Afice a character of the most odious 
ferocity.' 

It is of course possible that the intervention of 
other influences may modify this type of chardcter, 
and may retard and in some degree prevent the 
downfall it juoduces, but in as far as slavery is 
predominant in so far will these tendencies be dis¬ 
played. In the ancient civilisation they were deve¬ 
loped to the full extent. From a very early period 
the existence of slavery had produced, both in GiHJoce 
and Rome, a strong contempt for commerce and for 
manual labour, which was openly professed by the 
ablest men, and which harmonised wejl with their 
disdain for the more utilitarian aspects of science. 
An^ng the Bouotiaiis those who had defiled them¬ 
selves with commerce wore excluded fer ten year# 
from all ofiices in the State. I’lato pronounced the 
trade of a shopkeeper to be a degradatien to a free- ' 
man, and ho wished it to be punisjied as a crime. 
Aristotle, who asserted so strongly the political claims 
of the middle classes, declared, nevertheless, that in 
a perfect State no citizen should exercise any me¬ 
chanical art. Xenophon and Cicero were both of the 
same opinion. Augustus condemned»a senator to 
death because be had debased his rank by taking 
part in a manufacture. The single fej^ of labour 
that was held in honour was agriculture; and in the 
earlier and simpler periods of the national history, 
while slaves were still few and luxury was unknown, 
this pursuit proved a suflicient vent for the pacific 
energies of the people. But when the number and 

> The effects of slavery upon See also Storch, JLixm. poll- 
character have lately been iique, tom. v., and Ch. Comte, 
treated with very remarkable Traill de LigUlation, liv. V. 
ability in Cairncs’ Stave I'ower. 
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•wealtli of the populatiou had been multiplied, when 
a long series of victories had greatly increased the 
multitude of slaves, and when the political privileges 
^of a Roman citizen had been widely extended, all 
classes flocked within the walls, the surrounding 
country fell entirely into the hands of the aristocracy, 
and either remained uncultivated or was cultivated 
only by slaves,' and the task of supplying the over¬ 
grown city with corn devolved chiefly upon the 
col6nios. Within the city a,vast lialf-military popu¬ 
lation, sufficiently powerful to control the government 
and intent only upon cnjoyinorrt, paralysed the ener¬ 
gies of the empire, and destn)yed every trace of its 
ancient purity. ‘ llread and the games of the circus ’ 
was the constant demand; every other considerajion 
was sacrificed to grant it; and industry, in all its 
departments, was relinquished to the slaves. 

If we comytaro the conditions of the ancient with 
that of the modem slaves, wo shall find that they 
were in some rcsy)ecta profoundly difi'erent. The 
modern slave-trade has been carried on n[)on a scale 
and with circumstances of atrocity little known to 
the ancients, nor was there in auticiuity the difierenco 
of race and colour that now prevents a fusion of the 
free and the enslaved classes. Ari.stotlo, the greatest 
of all the advocates of slavery, recommended masters 
to hold out the prospect of future emancipation to 
their slaves; and we'know that in the latter days of 
the Roman Empire the manumission of old slaves 
was very general, and of those who were not old, by 

' See on this subject Plutarch, ably treated by M. Comte, 
jAves of the Gracchi •, Dionysius Traite de Ligislation. See also 
Halycarnassus, lib. ii. cap. 28 ; Blaiiqui, AftsMre de r&momit 
Columella, De Re Bvetied. This pnlitigm ; Bureau de la Malle, 
whole subject has been very ^commiepolitique dee Bomaine. 
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no means rare. Besides this, the great expansion of 
commerce enabling the modem slaveowners to com¬ 
mand every description of luxury in exchai^e for 
the produce of unskilled slave-labour, they have 
usually, in order to guard against rebellion, adopted 
the policy of brutalising their slaves by enforced 
ignorance—to such an extent that it is actually penal, 
in the majority of the Slave States of America, to 
teach a slave to read.' In the ancient civilisations, 
on the other hand, tho»slaves produced all the articles 
of refinement and luxury, conducted the most ditficuH 
forms of labour, and often exercised the most im¬ 
portant professions. His mind was therefore very 
frequently cultivated to the highest point, and his 
vatiio was proportioned to hi.i intelligence. Terence, 
Epictetus, and Publius Syrus, were slaves, as were 
also some of the leading physicians, and many of tlui 
most distinguished sculptors. It should bo remem¬ 
bered, too, that while modern slavfery was from the 
beginning an evil, slavery among the ancients was at 
first an nnmingled blessing—an important conquest 
of the spirit of humanity. When men were alto¬ 
gether barbarous they killed their prisoners ; when 
they became more merciful they pre&rved them as 
slaves.* 

Still in the later days of the republic, and during 
the empire, the sufierings of^ the slaves were such 
that it is impossible to read them without a shudder. 
The full ferocity of the national chai-acter was di¬ 
rected against them. They were exposed to wild 
beasts, or compelled to fight as gladiators ; they were 
often mutilated with atrocious cruelty; they were 

> 186.3. fully developed by Cairne.s and 

* The distinctiona bare been Tocquerille. 
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tortured on the slightest suspicion, they were cruci¬ 
fied for the ^ost trivial offences. If a master was 
murdqfed all his slaves were tortured; if the perpe¬ 
trator remained undiscovered all were put to death, 
and Tacitus relates a case in which no less than 400 
sufi'ered for .a single undiscovered criminal. We 
read of one slave who was crucified for having stolen 
a quail, and of another who was condemned to be 
thrown to the fish for having broken a crystal 
vase. Juvenal describes a lady of fashion gratifying 
a momentary caprice by orderii'g a slave to be 
crucified.* 

It was in this manner that the old civilisation, 
which rested on conquest and on slavery, had passed 
into complete dissolution, the free classes being alfb- 
gether demoralised, and the slave classes exposed to 
the most horrible cruelties. At last the spirit of 
Christianity moved over this cliaotic society, and not 
merely alleviated the evils that convulsed it, but also 
reorganised it on a new basis. It did this in three 
ways: it abolished slavery, it created charity, it in¬ 
culcated self-sacrifice. 

In the first of these tasks Christianity was power¬ 
fully assisted bj"' two other agents. It is never possible 
for the moral .sense to be entirely extinguished ; and, 
by a law which is constantly manifested in history, 
we find that those who,have eniancipated themselves 
from the tendencies of an evil age often attain a 

’ See* much horrible evi- Comte, Traiti de Legislation, 
deuce of the atrocities practised liv. v. There is an extremely 
on Boman slaves in Loiso- good essay on the condition of 
leur, &vde sur Ics Crimes et the ancient slaves—one of the 
les Peines dans VAntiqniti et best over written on the subject 
les Temps modemes (Paris, —in Bodin’s Sepublic, lib. i. 
1863), pp. 83-98; and in c. S. 
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degree of moral excellence iliat had not been attained 
in ages that were comparatively pure. ^ The latter 
days of pagan Romo exhibit a constant decay of re¬ 
ligions reverence and of common morality ; bnt they 
also exhibit a feverish aspiration towards a new 
, religion, and a finer sense of the requirements of a 
high morality than had been displayed in the best 
days of the republic. Wo have a stiiking instance 
of the first of these tendencies in that sudden difiusion 
of the worship of Mithj'a, which was one of the Inost 
remarkable of the imtecedents of Christianity. About 
seventy years before the Christian era tins worship 
was introduced into Italy, as Plutarch tolls us, by 
some Cilician pirates; and at a time when universal 
se^ticism seemed the dominant characteristic of the 
Roman intellect, it took such firm root that for 2d0 
years it continued to flourish, to excite tho warmest 
enthusiasm, and to produce a religious revival in tho* 
centre of a population that appeared entirely de¬ 
praved. In the same way, about tho timenvhen 
Nero ascended tho throne, and when the huin.anity 
of the masses had sunk to tho lowest ehb, there 
appeared in the centre of paganism a powerful 
reaction in favour of tho sufi'ering classes, of which 
Seneca was the princijtal exponent, hut which was 
more or less reflected in tho whole of tlio literature of 
the time. Seneca rceurred to the subject again and 
again, and for the first time in Rome he very clearly 
and emphatically enforced the duties of masters to 
their slaves, and tho existence of a bond of fraternity 
that no accidental difference of position could cancel. 
Nor was the movement confined to the writings of 
moralists. A long series of enactments by Nero, 
Claudius, Antonine, and Adrian gave the servile 
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class a legal position, took tlie power of life and 
death out of.the hands of the masters, prevented the 
exposure of slaves when old and infirm on an island 
of the Tiber (where they had often been left to die), 
forbade their mutilation or their employment as 
gladiators, and appointed special magistrates to re¬ 
ceive their complaints. What was done was, no 
doubt, very imperfect and inadequate, but it repre¬ 
sented a tendency of which Christianity was the 
continuation.' 

A second influence favourable tq the slaves came 
into action at a later period: I mean the invasion of 
the barbarians; who have been justly described as the 
representatives of the principle of personal liberty in 
Europe.* Slavery wag not, indeed, absolutely fi'a- 
known among them, but it was altogether exceptional 
and entirely uncongenial with their habits. Prisoners 
of war, criminals, or men who had gambled away 
their liberty, were the chief slaves, and it is probable 
that “servitude was rarely hereditary. Whenever, 
therefore, these tiibos obtained an ascendency, they 
contributed to the destruction of slavery. 

But when the fullest allowance has been made for 
these influencdfe, it will remain an undoubted fact that 
the reconstruption of society was mainly the work of 
Christianity. * Other influences could produce the 
manumission of many^ slaves, but Christianity alone 
could eflect the profound change of character that 
rendered possible the abolition of slavery. There are 
few subjects more striking, and at the same time more 
instructive, than the history of that great transition. 
The Christians did J 3 pt preach a revolutionary doc- 

' This moveinont has been Jure, lib. iii. c. 14. 

■roll noticed by Grolius, De ’ Guizot. 
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trine. They did not proclaim slavery altogether un¬ 
lawful, or, at least, not until the bull of Alexander III. 
in the twelfth century, but they steadily sapped it 
at its basis, by opposing to it the doctrine of uni¬ 
versal brotherhood, and by infusing a spirit of hu¬ 
manity into all the relations of society. Under Con¬ 
stantine, the old laws for the protection of slaves were 
re-enacted with additional provisions, and the separa¬ 
tion of the family of the slave was forbidden. At the 
same time the servile punishment of crucifixion was 
abolished ; but not so much from moti. es of himianity 
as on account of the'sacred character it had acquired. 
Very soon a disposition was manifested on all sides 
to emancipate slaves, and that emancipation was in¬ 
variably associated with religipn. Sunday was espe¬ 
cially recommended as the most aj)propriate day for 
the emancipation, and the ceremony almost invariably, 
took place in the church. Gregory the Great set the 
example of freeing a number of his staves 5 us an act of 
devotion; and it soon became customary for sovereigns 
to do the same thing at seasons of great public re¬ 
joicing. Under Justinian the restrictions that had 
been placed upon emancipation by testament were 
removed. For a short time the merd resolution to 
enter a monastery gave liberty to the slpvo ; and the 
monks being for the most part reerteited from the 
servile caste, were always ready to facilitate the de¬ 
liverance of their brethren, lifven in religious perse¬ 
cutions this object was remembered. The Jowp were 
early noted as slave-dealers, and among the first and 
most frequent measures directed against them was 
the manumission of their Christian slaves. In all 
the rites of religion the difference between bond and 
free was studiously ignored, and the clergy invariably 
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sas 

proclaimed the act of enfranchisement to be merito¬ 
rious.* 

By^theso means an impulse faTonrable to liberty 
was imparted to all who were within the influence of 
the Church. Slavery began rapidly to disappear, or 
to fade into serfdom. At the same time the Church 
exerted her powers, with no less eflect, to alleviate the 
sufierings of those who still continued in bondage. 
In England, c.spocially, all the civil laws for the pro¬ 
tection of the theows, or Saxon slaves, appear to have 
been preceded by, and based upqn, the canon law. 
When, as far as can be ascertained, the power of the 
master was by law unlimited, we find the Church 
assuming a jurisdiction on the subject, and directing 
special penances ‘ against masters who took from tlfcir 
theows the money they had lawfully earned; against 
.those who slew their theows without judgment or 

good cause ; against mistresses who boat their female 

•> 

* Theod. lib. ii. tit. 8, not to be cxainiii(*(l, but the 

lex 1, and iv. 7 1. b'or the slave was to b(* committed to 
history of tlic action of Cliris- tho Humes: ‘ Cum accusutore.s 
tianity upon slavery, see A. servi domiiiiw intoneiit, nemo 
Comte, PkUoaophie positive, torn, judiciorum expoctet cventum, 
vi. pp. f3--47; Storcli, Itcova- nihil fpnm, nihil discuti placet, 
nne poJifiqhc^ toifi. v. pp. 30G— sed com ip.sis dchitionum libel- 
310; Troploufr, Jujhmu'e du ^lis, cimi omiii soripturarum et 
ChristhvUiHe silr h I)ri'}t cwU. mwlitati crimiuis apparatu, 
Tho mcasuri'sufijsv^iist Jew slave- nefamlarum aecusationum cre- 
owiicrs have boon noticed by montiiruuctoresrexcoplotamon 
Bcdarride, du Lac, and irtany adpotitfo inajestatis criiuine, iu 
other writers. It ninst bo ac- quo etiam servis htuiesta pro- 
know]edg(‘d, however, that tlio ditio cst. Nam ot hoc facinus 
Christian Emperor Oratian toniJitin dominos.’— Vod.l'hfod. 
made one law which nmy rank ix. 6, 2. Honorius accorded 
with the most atrocious of slaves tho liberty of aceu.sing 
Paganism. It provides, that their masters in cases of Iieresy. 
if a slave accused his master of and Theodosius in exses of 
any «*rime oxc.<'pt hig:h treason, paganism, 
the justice of the charge was 
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theows so tfat they die within three days; and against 
freemen who, by order of the lord, kill a theow.’ 
Above all, the whole machinery of ecclesiastical dis 
cipline was put in motion to shelter the otlJerwisje 
unprotected chastity of the female slave.! That 
Church which often seemed so haughty and so over¬ 
bearing in its dealings with kings and nobles, never 
failed to listen to the poor and to the oppressed, and 
for many centuries their protection was the foremost 
of all the objects of its policy. ' 

Tet as long as the old antipathy to labour continued, 
nothing of any lasting value had been effected. But 
here, again, the influence of the Churcli was exerted 
with unwavering beneficence and success. The Fathers 
eijiployed all their eloquence in favour of labour; ® but 
it is to the monks, and especially to the Benedictine 
monks, that the change is pre-eminently due. At a 
time when religious enthusiasm was all directed to¬ 
wards the monastic life as towards the ideal of 
perfection, they made labour an essential part of 
their discipline. Wherever they went, they. revived 
the traditions of old Roman agriculture, and large 
tracts of France and Belgium were drained and 
planted by their hands. And though ogriculturo and 
g^ardening were the fomis of labour in which they 
especially excelled, they indirectly becaijie the authors 
of every other. For when a monastery was planted, 
it soon became the nucleus ardund which the inhabi¬ 
tants of the neighbourhood clustered. A tovra was 
thus gradually formed, civilised by Christian teach, 
ing, stimulated to industry by the example of the 

' Wright, Letter on. the Po- Agee. London, 184.3. 
litical Condition of the English Clianipagny, La Chariii 
Peasantry during the Middle clM-etieane,pp. 276-269, 
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monks, and protected by the reverence that attached 
to them. At the same time the ornamentation of the 
chnrch gave’the first impnlse to art. The monks of 
the order of St. Basil devoted themselves especially 
to painting, and all the media)val architects whose 
names have come down to ns are said to have been 
ecclesiastics, till the rise of those great lay companies 
who designed or built the cathedrals of the twelfth 
century. A great number of the towns of Belgium 
trace their origin in this manner to the monks.* For 
a long time the most eminent prelates did not disdain 
manual labour ; and it is related .3l no less a person 
than Becket ^lat ho was in the habit of labouring 
during harvest time in the fields with the monks at 
the monasteries which he visited.* 

•By these means tlic contempt for labour which had 
been jjroducod by slavery was corrected, and the path 
'was opened for the rise of the industrial classes which 
followed the cru8p,des. The ferocity of character that 
had '•jwr'ceded Christianity was combated with equal 
zeal, thqugh not quite equal success, by the organisa¬ 
tion of Christian charity. 

There is certainly no other fii.ature of the old civi¬ 
lisation .so repulsive as the indifference to suffering 
that it displayed. It is indeed true that in this re¬ 
spect there whs a considerable difference between the 
Greeks and the Bomaiis. In their armaments, in their 
wars, above all, in thoir extreme solicitude to guard 
the interests of orphans and minors that characterised 

p. 

’ See on tliis subject Perin, 58, 59. 

7.(1 Itichesse dans Us Sociith “ Kden, History of the La- 
I'hrUiennes, tom. i. pp. 345- bouring Classes in England, 
361 ; Van Bruyssel, Hist, du vol. i. p. 50. 

Commerce beige, tom. i. pp. 
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their loffisliilion,' the former tlisplayed a spirit of 
Imnianity foi whioli we look in vain amon^ tla 
lattei'. liesidos this, the jiolitical systems of (Jreece 
and, in its latter days, of liome, were so framed tliqt 
(he stale in a great measure supplied the material 
wants of the people, and a poor-law of the heavies! 
kind was, to a certain extent, a suhstitute for private 
henclieenee. Still there appears to have been no publics 
refuges for the siek ; the infant was entirely unpro¬ 
tected; and infanticides having been—at least ixi the 
casis of deformed children—exjiressly authorised by 
both I’lato and Aristotle, wa.s seldom regarded as a 
erime.'^ The pi-aetiee of bringing up orphans avow¬ 
edly for prostitution was ecpially common. 'J'he eon- 
stgjit assoeiatioii of humfin suH’ering with jiopular 
entertainments j-endered the jiojinlar mind continuaHv 
more callous. 

Very different was the aspect presented by the* 
early Church. Long before the era of persecution 
had closed, the hospital and the Xenodoehion’, oi' 
I'efnge for strangers, was known among theChipstians. 
The epitaphs in the catacombs abundantly prove the 
multitude of foundlings that wore sustained by their 
charity; and when Christianity becano the domin¬ 
ant religion, the protection of infants was one of the 
tir.st changes that was manifested in ilie laws.3 Tlio 

* Grotc, IfitfL of Greece^ family, it induced the pooi to 
vol. ii. 123. many rocklos.siy; while, unco 

® llumo has vojy inpicniously tlie children were born, iiahiral 
sug^esttHl, and AlallhuK lias affiietion wouldstruggle^l.o Llio 
adopted llu* sngjrestiuii, that the last to sustain them, 
ancient peirnlssiou of infanti- ® It is worthy of notice that 
cide had on i.hc whole a ton- deserted children in the early 
dency to imdtiply ratlior than Church appear to have been 
to diminisli jiopulation, for, by snpjtorted mainly by private 
removing the fcarofa numerous charity, and those foundling 

VOL. II. a, ' , 
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frequent famines and tlie frightful dlstreSs caused hy 
the invasion of the barbarians, and by the transition 
from slavery to freedom, were met by the most bound- 
l(;sR, tlJe most lavish benevolence. The Fathers wore 
ceaselessly exhorting to charity, and in language so 
emphatic that it seemed sometimes almost to ignore 
tlie rights of jiroporty, and to verge upon absolute 
communism.' The gladiatorial games were cease¬ 
lessly denounced ; bnt the affection with which they 
were' regarded by the people long resisted the efforts 
of philanthropists, till, in the midst of the spectacle, 
Ihe monk Tcleraachus rushed bi^tween the combat¬ 
ants, and his blood was the last that stained the 
arena. But perha 2)8 the Jioblest testimony to the 

liospilals, to vliicli political mentlydenounced, were alao*in- 
economists so strongly object, known in the early Church. The 
were unknown. In the time first ei'cctcd in h’ranco was early 
of .Tustinian, however, wo find in the thirteenth century ; the 
notices of Urephotrophia, or famous institution of the Bon 
.'isylums for chihlren ; and Pasteurwas founded by a Dutch 
foumislions,ihtended especially lady converted to Catholicism 
for foundlings, are said to have in 1698. A full history of these 
existed <in the seventh and institutions is given in Parent- 
eighth centuries (Labonrt, He- Duehatelet's singularly inter- 
chcrohrs .mr!e.s Kn fimfx tronvh, esting work on I'nistitiilion in 
Paris, 1848, pp. 32. 33'). A Hie Oily of Pnris. 'JTie a<l- 
foimdling hospidil was esta- inirahle societie.s for the sueoour 
hlished hy Innocent 111. at of indigent mothers, which 
homo. Theol)i''etions to these • complete the measures for the 
iiistituiions, onareonnl. of t.heir protection of infaucy, were 

encouragement of .well chiefly the work of the French 

iis t he frightful m rtaHty»pro- freethinkers of the last century, 
vailing among tin i, are w-el! Bcaumurehais dedicated part of 
known. M‘Cnlh>e states Unit the profits of the Mariage de 
betwoeh 1792 and 1797 the Figaro to that of Lyons (l)u- 
admissions into foundling hos- cellicr. Hist, des Classes la- 
pitalsinl)ubliuwcrol2,786,and borieuses en France, p. 290). 
the deaths 12,561 (iW. Fcon, ' See some very striking in- 
part i. ch.viii.). Magdalen asy- stances of this in Champagny’s 
lums, w'hich M. Ch. Comte and Chariti chHiknne, 
other economists have vche- 
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extent and tiie catholicity of Chnstian chanty ■was 
furnished by an iadversary. Julian cy^Tted all his 
energies to produce a charitable moveiuent ^luiong 
the Pagans ; ‘ ibr it is a scandal,’ lie said, ‘ that tlBo 
Galileans should support the destitute, not only of 
their religion, but of oui's.’ 

In reading the history of that noble efflorescence of 
charity 'whieli marked the first ages of Cliristianiiy, 
it is impossible to avoid reflecting U[)on the strange 
destiny that has consigned almost all its authors to 
obscurity, while ±h^ names of those 'who-took any 
conspicuous part in sectarian history have become 
household words among mankind. We hear much 
of martyrs, who sealed their testimony with blood ; of 
courageous missionaries, who planted tho standai'd of 
the Cross among savage nations and in pistilenijal 
climes ; but wo hear little of that heroism of charity,, 
which, with no precedent to guide it, and with every 
early habit to oppose it, confronted tlte mo.^.loathsi)mo 
forms of sufi'ei'ing, and, for the first time in tTie his¬ 
tory of humanity, made pain and hideous disease tht; 
objects of a reverential aflbction. In tho intellectual 
condition of bygone centuries, it was impossible that 
these things should bo appreciated as they deserv('d. 
Charitj was practised, indeed, nobly aii^l constantly, 
but it did not strike the imagination, it did not (dicit 
the homage of mankind. It ^was regarded by the 
masses as an entirely subordinate department of 
■virtue; and the noblest efforts of philanthropy ex¬ 
cited far less,admiration than the macerations of an 
anchorite or the proselytising zeal of a sectarian. 
Fabiola, that Roman lady who seems to have done 
more than any other single indi^vidual in the erection 
of the first hospitals; St. Landry, the great ajiostle of 
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sliarity in Franiie; oven Telemachns Wmself, are all 
oLscure names in history. Tit'’ : 'Wlio organisetl 

that vast network of hosjutal, that overspread 
Europe after the Crusades have passed altonjether 
from reeollection. It was not till the seventeenth 
eentmy, when modem hahits of thought were widely 
<li(fused, that St. Vincent, de Paul arose and furnished 
an example of a saint who is profoundly and univer¬ 
sally uwered, and who t)wos that reverence to the 
spleiidonr <if his (diarity. But although it is true that 
during ripiny centuries the philanthropist was placc;d 
upon a Ihr lower lev(d tlian at p'^eut, it is not the 
less tme that charity was one of the earliest, as it 
ivas one of the nohlest, creations of Christianity ; and 
that, independently' of the incalculable ma.ss of ^.uf- 
fffring it has assuaged, the inllucnoc it has exercised 
in softening and pujilying the character, in restrain¬ 
ing the passions, and enlarging the sympathies of 
mankind, has made it one of the most important 
el('iTr(<Tits of our civilisation. The precepts and e>;- 
ainples of the Gos])el struck aitiord of pathos which 
the noblest ])hilosoj>hies of antiquity had never 
reached. For the first time the aureole of .sanctity' 
encircled th(!*brow of somow and invested it with a 
mysterious charm. It is.rolated of an old Catliolie 
saint tliat., at the evening of a lalxuions and well- 
spent life-, Christ aj)peared to him as a man of 
sorrow s, and, commending his past exertions, asked 
him what reward he would desh-e. Fame, and wealth, 
and earthly' pleasures had no attraction to one who 
had long been w'eaned from the things of sense ; yet 
the prospect of other and spiritual blessings for a 
moment filled the saint witli joy\^ but when ho looked 
upon that sacred brow, still shadowed as with the 
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anji^isli of Gnthscmpne, every solfisli wish was for¬ 
gotten, and, a voice of mcHahle ^lovc, he an- 

swoi-ed, ‘ Lord, tlu. , I j light sufl'er most! ’ * 

Tile tiiird principle that Christianity employed to 
correct the evils of a decayed society was the prin¬ 
ciple of self-sacrifice. We have alroadji^ seen some of 
the evils that resulted from the monastic system ; but, 
considoied in its proper place, it is not difficult to 
perceive its use. For the manner in which society 
attains that moderate lyjd tempered excellence which 
is most congenial to its welfare is by iipperfectly 
aspiring towards aTi^hcroic ideal. In an age, there- 
I'ore, when the government of foi’ce had produced 
universal anarchy, theologians taught the doctrine 
of^passivo obedience. In an age when unbridled 
luxury had jiroduced an unbridled corruption, th^y 
elevated voluntary poverty as a virtue. In an age^ 
wdien the facility of divoi’co had almost legalised 
polygamy, they proclaimed, with tit. Jerome, that 
‘ marriage peoples eartli, but virginity heaveilT’ "* 

The earlier portion of the middle ages iiresents the 
almost unique spectacle of a society that was in all its 
parts moulded and coloured by theological ideas, and 
it was natural that when the progress*of knowledge 
destroyed the ascendency pf tho.se ideas a uuivci-.sal 
modification should emsuo. Ilut besides this, it is 
not, I tliink, difficult to jierceivo that the industrial 
condition of Europe at this time contained elements 
of dissolution. The true incitements to inijustry 

must ever be found in its own rewards. The desire 

• 

* Tills Is n*(‘Hove, related of Mount. Tlie Virgin apyteared 
St. John of the Cross. There to him and offered him a croxsTi 
is a somewhat similar legend of roses, which he refused, and 
of a Spanish saint of the thir- Christ then gave him His own 
teenth century named Bamon crown of thorns. 
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of wealth, the multiplied wants and aims of an 
elaborated <jivilisation, the rivalry and the ambition 
of commerce, are the chief causes of its progress. 
Labour performed as a duty, associated with the 
worship of voluntary poverty, and with the condem¬ 
nation of luxury, was altogether abnormal. It was 
only by tlie emancipation and dnvelopemcnt of some 
of the towns of Italy and Belgium that the industrial 
spirit became entirely secular, and, assuming a new 
prominence and energy, intrcjduced an order of ten¬ 
dencies into Europe which gradually encroached 
upoti the domain of theology, anlTcontributed largely 
towards the Ileformation, and towards the rationali.sm 
that ft)]lowed it. But bcfijre examining the nature 
of those tendencies it,may bo necessary to say a Jew 
wbrds concerning the circumstances that gave them 
birth. 

Although the old Roman slavery received its 
dcath-blour under the influences I have noticed, some 
liiif^ilYig remains of it continued till the twelfth or 
thirteenth century and the serfdom that followed 
not only continued much later, but even for a long 
time absorbed great numbers of the free peasants. 


• In 1102 a Omnidl of Wost- 
minstcr fomiil 'it ncrc.ssai'y t,o ' 
prohibit the salb of slaves in 
England (Eden, Hial. of Ln- 
hourinff Classes, vol. i. p.'Kh; 
and still later the English w(:re 
accustomed to sell slaves to the 
Irish, and Giraldas Cambreiisis 
tells us that the emancipation 
of their slaves as an net of 
devotion was enjoined by the 
Irish bishops on the occasion 
of Stronghow’s inva.sion. llodin 
has noticed some passages from 


the hulls of the Popes relative 
to slaves in Italy as late as the 
thirteenth century {^tlepuhHque, 
p. fSl. Religion, which so 
powerfully contributi-d to the 
emancipation, in some cases 
had an opposite influence, for 
Christians enslaved without 
scruple Jews and Mahometans, 
who naturally retaliated. The 
number of Christian slaves 
bought lip by the Jews had 
been one of tlio complaints of 
Agobard in the ninth century. 
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The rapacitj- of the nobles, and the famines that 
were so frequent during tlie naiddlo ages, induced the 
ywor to exchange their liberty for protection and for 
bread; and the custom of punishing all crifnes Ijy 
fines, with the alternative of servitude in case of non¬ 
payment, still further increased the evil. At the 
same time the mildness of the ecclesiastical rule, and 
also the desire to obtain the advantage of the prayers 
of the monks, induced many to attach themselves as 
serfs to the monasteries.' Altliough it would lAs un¬ 
fair to accuse the Church of abandoning the cause of 
emancipation, it is Jmibable that this last fact in some 
degree les.soned her zeal.* The bulk of.llie populatit)n 
of Europe were emancipated between tlie twelfth 
ajjfl fifteenth centuries; but the remains of serfdom 
have even now scarcely disappeared.* In tlie towns, 
however, personal and political liberty was attained 
much earlier. Something of the old Roman munici¬ 
pal government had lingered faintly in the south of 
France during the whole of the middle ages j*bi!<t the 
complete emancipation was chiefly due to the neces¬ 
sities of sovereigns, w'ho, in their conflicts with the 

' Sec on all these causes been treated hy Hallam, Hist. 
Hiillam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. of Middle vl^s, vol. i. pp. 222, 
pp. 217-218. 22:i. As late as 1775, colliers 

* ‘ The clergy, and especially in Scotland tupro hound to per- 

several Popes, enforced iiianu- petual serviiw in the works to 
mission as a duty upion laymen, which thiiy holongcd. Upon 
and inveighed against the scan- thc,sale of those works (he pur- 
dal of keeping Christians in chasers had a right to their 
bondage; but they were not, services, nor could they bo else- 
it is said, as ready in perform- where received into seTYice ex- 
ing their own paits. The ril- cept by permission of the owner 
leins upon the Church lands of the collieries. Seo a note, 
were among the last who were by M'Culloch, in his edition of 
emancipated.’— 'R&Wam, Middle the Wcadth of Nations, ya\. u. 
Ages, vol. i. p. 221. p. 186. 

• Thu decline of serfdom has 
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nobles or wiib other nations, gladly jrarcliascd by pri¬ 
vileges the assistance ot the towns. It is probable that 
♦ ho fact of iriany of the English kings being usurjiors 
cfintribiitecl in this way to the emancipation of the 
English eiiiy.ens and the straggle between the king 
and nobles in Erance, and between the Popes and the 
emperors in Italy, had a similar eifect. Whenever a 
town was emancipated an inipnlsc was given to in¬ 
dustry. The Crusades at last gave the municipal 
ii.nd industrial element an extraordinary prominence, 
'fhe great _sums for which kings and nobles became 
indebted to the middle classes, tht?rapid cxtcji.sion of 
navigation, the inventions that were import(!d into 
Jiniopo fj-om the East, and; above all, the haj)])y for¬ 
tune that made the Italian towns the centre of tljn 
stream of wealth, had all, in dilferent ways, increased 
the intluonee of the towns. In the course of the 
t wiJfth c(!idnry, nearly all which carried on commer¬ 
cial intercourse witli Italy had obtained municipal 
government, and some of tlioso of Belgium, and 
along the shores of the Baltic, almost equalled the 
Italian ones in commercial activity.® At the same 
time the ci’catioji of guilds and corporations of 


' ‘ It. wants not pirolMibility, 
thoiiS'li it ni.anilV.stiy agpi'ai.s 
nut, (Imt WUliiim Kut'iis, Iti-'iirv 
I., luul King Sii'plicu, Ijcing alt 
'.isuipmr.H, grjoitotl Inrro iiiiiAu- 
aitics to liurghs to siciiru them 
to their Ijarty, aii<l liy the time 
that Glaiivil wrote, wltieh was 
in tile reign of Henry II.,burghs 
had so great privileges as that, 
if a liondsman or servant ro- 
mairn d in a burgh as a burgess 
or lueinbcr of it a year and a 
Any, lie was by that very rosi- 


denec made free; and .so it was 
iii Scotland: he was always 
free, and enjoyed the liberty of 
till' burgh if lie were alile to buy 
a Imrguge, and his lord claimed 
iiim not within a year and a 
day.’—Brady, Hhlmicnl Trea- 
tisi' on Viiies (1690), p. 18._ 
Thierry, IIM, du Ticrn Etai, 
pp. 24, 25. It is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary to refer to the admirable 
sketch of the history of towns 
in the Wealth of Eaiivns. 
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rlifterent trades consoliilated the advantages that had 
li(!on gained. For although it is undojibtedly trvo 
tiuit in a normal condition of society the S 3 'stcm of 
)>rotection and monopoly, of which the corpor.ifions 
were the very ideal, is extremely unfavourable to 
])roduction, in the anarchy of the middle ages it was 
of great use in giving the trading classes a union 
which ])rotected them from plunder, and enahle<l them 
to incline legislation in their favc'nr. Ctunmorce, 
under tlnnr iutluence, hecamo a great power. A*new 
and secular civilisation was calltal into heiiig, which 
gradually encroachefl upon the ascendency of theo¬ 
logical ideas, and introduced a new •j)haso in the 
developement of Eurojie. 

jIt may he ohserved, howev^or, that the opposition 
that at last arose between the theological and flio 
coniinorcial spirit is not o.\aotly what vro might at 
first sight have expect(sl; for in the earlier stages of 
society tluy have striking points aflbiity. Mis- 
sionaiy enterprises and couimercial i nterpriscfTarB tho 
tw(j main agents for the difl’asion of civilisation ; they 
commonly advance together, and each has very fre¬ 
quently proved the pioneer of the other. Besides 
this, the Crusades, which were the cl»ief expression 
of tlie religious sentiments of the middje ages, owed 
tlicir partial sueexsss in a great measure to the com¬ 
mercial communities. It was the merchants t>f 
Amalfi who, by their traffic, *first Opened the path, 
for Chi-istians to Jerusalem, and, in conjnnetiop with 
the other Italian repnblic.s, supplied the c}\ief wants of 
the Crusaders. The spirit that made the Venetian 
merchants of the thirteenth century stamp tho imago 
of Christ upon their coins, and the merchants of 
Florence impose a tax npon their I'ich w'oollen manu- 
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I'actures, in order, witli tlio prodnee, to erect tliat 
noble cathedral wliicli is even now among the wonders 
of the world, seemed to angur well for their alliance 
w^th tSc Church. Yet the event shows that these 
expectations were unfounded, and whenever the type 
of civilisation w^as formed mainly by commercial en- 
ter]irise, there arose a confliet with the theologians. 

The first point in which the commercial civilisation 
came into collision with the Church was the lawfulness 
of lending money' at interest, or, as it was then called, 
of practising usury. 

In the present day, when politidJil economy has been 
raised to a soicnce, nothing can appear moj'e simple 
than the position that interest occuyties in ywcuniary 
arrangements. Wo know that, in a society in whipji 
great works of industry or j)nblic utility are carried 
on, immense sums will necessarily be borrowed at 
interest, and that such transactions ai’C usually advan¬ 
tageous both to the lender and the borrower. The 
first iends his money for the j)urpose of increasing his 
wealth by the intci-ost he receives ; the second obtains 
the advantage of disyiosing of a sum which is sufiicient 
to set in motion a lucrative business, and this advan¬ 
tage more tlia». compensates him for the interest ho 
jiays. We know, too, that^ this interest is not cay)ri- 
cions in its amount, but is governed by fixed laws. 
It usually consists of two distinct elements—the inte¬ 
rest which IS the price' of money, and what has been 
termed* the ‘interest of a.ssurance.’ The price of 
money, like the price of most other commodities, is 

‘ By J.-B. Say, in his Traiti fective, because it does not eom- 
politiqne, where the prise the opprobrium cast upon 
subject of usury is admirably the lender, which is oue great, 
discussed. The term, ‘ interest cause of the extraordinary rise 
of assurance,’ however, U de- of interest. 
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determined lay tlie law of supply and demand.* Ifc 
depends upon the proportion between the amount of 
money that is to be lent and the demands of the bor¬ 
rowers, which proportion is itself influenced bj^many 
considerations, but is chiefly regulated in a normal 
state of society by the amount of wealth and the 
amount of enterprise. Tlie second kind of interest 
arises in those ca.ses in wliich there is some danger 
that the creditor may lo.se what he has lent, or in 
which some penalty, .inflicted by law or by public 
opinion, attaches to the loan. Ft it is. manifest 
that men will not dh^ert their capital from secure to 
insecure enterprises uidcss there is a possibility that 
they may obtain a larger gain in the latter than in the 
flymor, and it is equally manifest that no one will 
voluntarily take a course that exposes him to legal 
penalties or to public reproach unless ho has some 
pressing motive for doing so. 

If, then, when the law of .supply^d demand has 
regulated the rate of interest, the government of the 
country interposes, and either prohibits all interest 
or endeavours to fix it at a lower rate; if public 
opinion stigmatises the lender at interest as infamous, 

' As this is not a troatiso of than theotheifandsorondly, that 
Political Economy, the reader it supplements the other, meot- 
will, I trust, pardon my adopt- ing a few case* to which the old 
ing this old and simple formu- formulary will not apply. In 
lary, without entering at length determining the value of the 
into the controversy created by previous m.otahs as mousured by 
the now formulary of Ricardo — other things—that is to say, as 
that price is regulated by the reflected in prices—the rule of 
cost of production. In the vast Ricanlo seems most satisfac- 
mr-jority of cases these two for- tory: in determining the normal 
mularies lead to exactly the rato of interest, the old rule is, 
same result, and the principal I think, perfectly adequate, 
advantage of that of Ricardo There are some good remarks 
seems to bo, first, that in some on this in Cheval'er, ^o», 
cases it gives greater precision poHt, sec. v. c. 1. 
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and if religion bratids liis act as a crime, it is easy 
from tlio foixjgoiiig principles to jiercoive wliat must 
be tlio consequence. As long as tliore are persons 
\\Iio ui-gently desire to boiTow, and persons wbo 
possess capital, it is quite certain tliat tlie relation of 
debtor and creditor will continue ; but the former will 
find that the terms have greatly altered to his disad¬ 
vantage. For the capitalist will certainly not lend 
without exacting interest, and such interest as is at 
least equivalcTit to the profits, he would derive if he 
('nqiloycd his money in otlier w'ays. If the law forbids 
this, he must either not lend, or IcSid in a nia^nucr that 
exposes him to legal penalties. A great nuinbor, 
overcome by their scruples or their fears, will adopt 
the former com’se, and consequently the amount ,pf 
mctiey in the community which is to be lent, and 
which is on© of the great regulators of the price of 
money, will be diminished ; while those who venture 
to incur the riski of infringing human and, as they 
believe," Divine laws, and of incurring the infamy 
attached by jiublic opim'on to the act, must be bribed 
by additional interest. At the same time the furtive 
character given to the transaction is eminontly favour¬ 
able to imposition. The more therefore law, public 
opinion, and religion endeavour to lower the current 
rate of interest, the more that rate wall lie i-aisod. 

But these prineijiles, simple as they may now 
appear, were entii-ely unknown to the ancients, and 
from an extremc-ly early [loriod the exaction of interest 
was looked upon with disfavour. The origin of this 
prejudice is probably to be found in the utter ignorance 
of all uncivilised men about the laws that regulate 
the increase of wealth, and also in that early and 
nuivcrsal sentiment which exalts prodigality above 
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parsimony. * At all times and in all nations this prt- 
forenoe has been shown, and there is no literature in 
which it has not been reflected. From the time of 
Thespis dowmvards, as Bontham reminds us, 'there.is 
scarcely an instance in which a lender and a Vjorrowm- 
hare appeared n])on the stape without the sympathies 
of the andience hoiiij' claimed for the latter. Tlu; 
more ignorant the people the more strong will be 
this prejudice; and it is therefore not surprising 
that tlioHO who were the pre-eminent representatives 
of parsimony, who were constantly increasing their 
wealth in a way ti^iflewas so different from the ordinai-y 
forms of indnsfry, and who often appeared in fho 
odious light of oppressors of the poor, should have 
l»eu from the earliest times regarded with dislike. 
Aristotle and many other of the Greek philosoplfers 
cordially adopted the popular view; but at the same 
time money-lending among the Greeks was a common 
Ihongh a des|iiKed. profession, and was little or not at 
all molested by anthoi-ity. Among the 6auls it was 
j)laced under the special patronage of Moroury. In 
Rome also it was authorised by law, though the 
h'gislators constantly sought to regulate its terms, 
and though both the philosophers ar*l the people at 
large branded the money;lenders as the main cause t)f 
the decline of the empire. The immense iidvantages 
that capital possesses in a slave-country, and the 
craving for luxury that was utiiversal, comlnned ivith 
file insecurity produced by general maladministration 
and corru]>tion, and by frequent tumults created with 
the express object of freeing the plebeians from their 
debts, had raised the ordinary rate of interest to an 
enormous extent; and this, which was in truth a 
symptom of the diseased condition of society, was 
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usually regarded as tlie cause. At the sdme time the 
extreme severity with which Roman legislation treated 
insolvent debtors exaspei-ated the people to the high¬ 
est poidt against the exacting creditor, while, for the 
reasons I have already stated, the popular hatred of 
the usurers and the interference of legislators with 
their trade still farther aggravated the evil. Besides 
this, it should be observed that when public opinion 
stigmatises money-lending as criminal,great industrial 
entei-1:irises that rcist upon it wih he unknown. Those 
who borrow will therefore for the most part borrow 
on account of some urgent necessity, and the fact 
that interest -is wealth made from the poverty of 
others will increase the prejudice against it. 

When the subject came under the notice of tjje 
Fathers and of the mediaeval writers, it was treated 
with unhesitating emphasis. All the pagan notions 
of the ini(piity of money-lending wore unanimously 
adopted, strengthened by the hostility to wealth which 
early Christianity constantly inculcated, and enforced 
with such a degree of authority and of persistence 
that they soon passed into nearly every legislative code. 
Turgot and some other writers of the eighteenth 
century have endeavoured to establish a distinction 
between more or less rigorous theologians on this 
subject. In iact, however, as anyone who glances 
over the authorities that have been collected by the 
old controversialists bn the subject may convince 
liimself, there was a perfect unanimity on the general 
principles connected with usury till the casuists of 
the seventeenth century, although there were many 
controversies about their special applications.* A 

' All the oM Ciitholio works Philosophy show this, but I 
on the Canon Law and on Moral may especially indicate Con- 
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radical misc«ncept.ion of tlie nature of interest; ran 
through all the writings of ti e Fathers, of the ine- 
diffival tlieologians, and of the theologian^ of the time 
of the Reformation, and produced a code of com¬ 
mercial morality that appears with equal clearness 
in the Patristic invectives, in the decrees of the 
Councils, and in nearly every book that has ever 
been written on the Canon Law. The dilfcroiice 
between theologians was not in what they taught, but 
in the degree of emphasis with which they taught it. 
There were no doubt firnes in which the doctrine of 
the Church fell into comparative de.suetude : there 
were times when usury was very generally practised, 
and not very generally condemned. There are even 
a few exanqiles of Councils which, without in any 
di?§rce justifying usury, contfented themselves with 
expres.sly censuring priests who had practised it.* 

• 

cina* .<44ym*M.s Ui/vram Iho ease in England, whore tho 

CJoncina, Ihnra Con- laxity on |^ho siubjoct was con- 
Irachos trini (Roma*, 1748); Bidcrahlc, in tin* twqjtlh and 
Lootardus, De IJsuris (Eng- thirlocnthcenturies (soo Ander- 
duni, 1640); Lsimet et Fro- soiiy Hist, of Commerce, vol. i. 
niagpan, Dictionnairc dcs Cas pp. 79-1 IS). Only a rntnith 
(k Consvi'iic-e (a collection of before the Council of Nice, Cori- 
tlio docision.s of tho doctors of stantino lied conlirnu'd the olil 
iheSorbonn«),«.rt. f/.wre(Paris, Roman law w'^ich legalised an 
1788); and Conferences eccle^ interest of 12 per cent.; audit 
siaslujucs de Paris sur VUsure* was probably^ the desire to 
(Paris, .1748). Tliis last work avoid collisioji with tlic civil 
w'as publi.sh(H.l under tho direc- power that dictated the lan- 
tion or, at all events, patronage guagp of a curious decree of tho 
of Cardinal de Noailles, and Coimcil.inVhichusurj^iscon- 
contains a very largo amount of denined only when practised 
information on tho subject. It by clergymen, but at life same 
went through several editions: time is condemned on grounds 
the first was published in 1697. that are equally applicabhj to 
Sec too Liegeois, Essai sur laymen: ‘ Quoniam multi sub 
riJistoire et la JJ’ffislatmi de regula constituti avaritium et 
f Vsure. turpia lucra sectantur, fjblitiquo 

* This appears to have been divinx Scripturaidicentis,“Qui 
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But at ilio same time there is a long uirbrokcn chain 
of unequivocal oondcinnations, extending from the 
period of tte Fathers to the period of the Kefor- 

inatioti. 

• 

The doctrine of tlic Chnrch has been involved in 
some little obsenriiy on account of tlio total change 
that has talccn during the last three centunes 

in the moaning of the word usury, atid also on account 
of the many subtleties with which the casuists sur- 
1 ‘onttded it; but if the reader will pardon a somewhat 
])cdanlio arra}^ of definitions, it M’ill be easy in a few 
words to disentangle it from alLambiguity. 

Usury, then, according to the unanimous teaching 
of the old theologians, consisted of any interest that 
wiis exacted hy the lender from the borrower solely 
uj; the price of the loan.* Its nature was, therefore, 


peciiniam simm non dedit iid 
iisuram,” mulvuuiii <ijinl.es con- 
tf.siuuia exignnt; ju.sto oensuit 
sjiucta ©t mii^na svaodus ut si 
quis invtntus fiierit post hanc 
definitionem "URnras accipiens 
. . • ih^jieiatur a clciro et 

«Heiius existat ji reguia/ (Soti 
Trophmg, Mimoirv- mr h Pret 
d Vlnthct^ read Lefore tlie In¬ 
stitute iu 184..) hut the 
Council of lllilmris, in the be- 
giiiuing of thonfourth coulury, 
liiid the Tliird and houvtU 
Councils of Cjirthiigo expressly 
<*oiKh*inncd usury iw layiuVn. 

* The following were the 
pi’incipal definitions of usury 
<‘mpk>ycd by the writt^rs on 
Ojiiion Law:—1. Usura est 
nrclinm usus pocuniaimutujitje. 
2. Lu(?riiin iinmedljitc oxmutuo 
proveiiions. 3. Usura est cum 
qui.s plus exigat in pecuni4 aut 
in uhqud ro qiiam aederit. 4. 


Ultra fiortem lucrum tiliquod 
ipsius rationc luutni exuctuin. 
—This last is fho fh-fini(iou of 
Benedict XIV. Mclaiiehthon 
definc'd tisury nciirly in Iho 
samo way: ‘Usura est lucrum 
Bupra sort cm oxactuiii tantum 
pr<q->t.er offieium muluatioiiis.’ 
To this I nmy add tlie descrip¬ 
tion given by 8t. Augustine of 
the sin : ‘ Si fecneraveris lio- 
mini, id est mutuam pocunisini 
dederis, a quo aliquid plus 
quam dedisti expectas accipere, 
non pecunijim eolani sed aliquid 
plus quam dedisti, sivc illud 
triticum sit, sivo vinum, sive 
ol(>uni, sive quodlibefc aliud, si 
plus quam dedisti exjmetas ac- 
cipere foencrator es ct in hoc 
improhandus non InudanduB.* 
(St'iTnon iii. on Psalm xxxvi.). 
—See Concina, Advcrsiis Uazi^ 
r«w,pp. 32-33. 
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ei'.Iirely independent of tlie amount tliat was asked, 
and of the civil laws upon the subject. Those who 
lout money at three per cent, were committing _usury 
quite as really as those who lent it at forty per cent.,*' 
and those who lent money at interest in a country 
where there wa.s no law upon the subject, as those 
who lent it in defiance of the most stringent prohibi¬ 
tions.* It is not, however, to be inferred from cliis 
that everything of the nature of interest was for¬ 
bidden. In the first place there was the case of 
permanent alienation of capital. A man might de¬ 
prive himself for ever of a certain sum, and receive 
instead an annual revenue; for in this “case he was 
not roceivdiig the price of a loan, as a loan implies the 
ubjmate restitution of that which had been lent. 
There i.s some I’cason to believe that this modification 


was introduced at a late period, when the rise of in¬ 
dustrial enterprises had begun to show thfe ruinous 
character of the doctrine of usury ; hut at.all events 
the distinction was generally adopted, and becaino 
the cornerstone of a largo amount of h'gislation.® 


• In 1077, when mneh casu¬ 
istry had been already applied 
to the Bubjeet, some one sub¬ 
mitted this point to tlie doctors 
of the Sorbonne. Their de¬ 
cision was: ‘Quo Titius ne 
seroit pas exempt d’u.snre en ne 
prenant que trois pour cent 
d’intertt, parce que tout profit 
et tout gain tirA du pr6t, si petit 
qu’il puisse Jtre, fait fusure. 
L'^&;hiol, au ch. xriii, ne fait 
point de distinction du plus ou 
du moins.’—Lamet et Froma- 
geau, Diet, des Cos de Con¬ 
science (art. Usure). 

• Thus Innocent XI. con¬ 
demned the proposiiion, ‘ Usura 

VOi. IL £ 


non est dum ultra sorteiu ali- 
quid oxiginw tanquam ex bonc- 
volentia ct gratifudinedebit,um, 
sed solum si exigatur tanquam 
sex justitia debitnm.’—See Con¬ 
ferences sur [Jusnre, tom. i. 

p. 100. 

’ "yandis que le cri dcs 
j)euples contfo le pret a inten't 
le faisait proscrire, I’impossi- 
bilitede I'aholir entieremPnt fit 
imaginorla siibtilitA del'aliena- 
tion du capital; cl c’c.st ce sys- 
time qui, itant devenu presque 
general parmi les Iheologiens, a 
eti adopti aussi par les juris- 
consultes, a raison de I’influenco 
beaucoup trop grande qu'ont 
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In the next place there were certain cases in which a 
lender might claim interest from his debtor—not as 
the price of the loan, not as a rent exacted for the 
•use oJ money—^bnt on other grounds which were de¬ 
fined by theologians, and which were, or were at least 
believed to be, cnlircly distinct.* Such were the cases 
known among the schoolmen under the titles of 
‘ damnum femergens ’ and ‘ lucrum cessans.’ If a man 
was so situated that, by withdrawing a portion of his 
capital from the business in which he was engaged, he 
would .suffer a palpable and unquqstionablc loss, and 
if for the purpose of assistinglus neighbour he con¬ 
sented to withdraw a certain sura, he might stipulate 
a compensation for the loss he thus incurred. He 
was not lending mopey for the purpose of gaining 
money by tlie transaction, and the interest he exacted 
was solely a compensation for a loss he had actually 
sustained. In the same way, if a man was able to 
apply money td’ a purpose that would bring a certain 
gain, and if be consented to divert a certain sum from 
this channel in order to lend it to a friend, it was 
generally (but by no means always believed that he 
might receive an exact equivalent for the sacrifice he 


eue sur notre juri.sprurlenco ef 
notre liigisladun les principos 
du droit canon'.' (Turgot, Mem. 
mr lee Prele iVArgmt, § 29.) 
Some seem to h.avo tided to 
justity usury ou the condition 
of the louder obliging himsolf 
not to demand his money till a 
certain period, for wo find Alex¬ 
ander VII. condemning the pro¬ 
position, ‘ Quod sit licitum 
mutuanti aliquid ultra sortem 
exigere, modo so obliget ad non 
repotendum sortem usque ad 


certum tempus.’ ( Conference) 
sur V Usure, tom. i. p. 100.) 

' These cases, of which I 
hare only noticed the principal, 
and which were many of them 
very complicated, wore dis¬ 
cussed with much detail by 
tho doctors of the Sorhonne. 
See Lamet et Fromageau; see 
also the Mimoire of Troplong. 

* St. Thomas Aquinas was 
believed to be hostile to this 
indulgence. 
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had unquestionably made. The question, too, of in¬ 
surances was early raised, and created a,cloud of the 
most subtle distinctions: so too did those great 
lending societies, which were founded in Italy by 
Bernardin de Fcltre, under the title of ‘ Monti di 
Pieta,’ for the purpose of counteracting the usury of 
the Jews. Their object was to lend money to the 
poor without interest, but very soon a small sum was 
exacted in return, in addition to what had been lent. 
Thi* was vei-y naturally.stigmatised as usury, because, 
as we have seen,^ usury was entirely irrespective of 
the amount that was asked; but some theologians 
maintained, and Leo X. at last decided a bull, that 
this exaction was not usurious, because it was simply 
a foi’ the payment of the qflBcials connected with 
the establishments, and not the price of the loan.' * 
These examples will serve to show the general cha-, 
racter that controversies on usury assumed. Above 
all the complications and subtleties with^whieh the 
subject was surrounded, one plain intelligible prin¬ 
ciple remained—the loan of money was an illicit way 
of acquiring wealth. In other words, anyone who 
engaged in any speculation of which the increase of 
his capital by interest was the object, had committed 
usury, and was therefore t^ndemned by the Church. 
It is said that after the twelfth centuay the lawful¬ 
ness of usury was a popular tenet among the Greeks; * 

• • 

> Besides Lamot .and Fro- p. 156. According to Cibrario 
mageau there is a discussion \liconomia I’olHica dil*Medio 
about‘Monti di Biota’in Esco- Evo, vol. ii. p. 62), a heretic 
b.ar's M(tr(d Vkilosophy. named Bech, who was burnt in 

* Confirmees sur tVsure, Piedmont in 1.388, was accused 
tom. i. p. 23, Salelles, De among other things of having 
Materiis TrihunaUum Inguisi- maintained that ‘ incest and 
tionis (Bomic, 1651), tom. ii. usiuy are not sins.’ 

s 2 
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but before ibis time the teaching of theologians on 
the subject peems to have been perfectly unanimous, 
and with this exception it continned to be so till the 
Ileformation. Usury was not only regarded as an 
ecclesiastical crime, but was also, as far as the Church 
could influence the legislators, a civil one, and it was 
especially singled out as one that should be investi¬ 
gated with tortured 

Such then was the doctrine of theologians. It 
remains to examine for a motnent the arguments on 
which it ..was based. The tirst of these in the present 
day appears very startling. It'Wa.s said that usury, 
however moderate, is one of those crimes, like murder 
or robbery, that are palpably contrary to the law of 
nature. This was sjiown by the general consfint 
ot all nations against it, and also by a comsidcration 
of the nature of money ; for ‘ all money is sterile by 
nature,’and therefore to expect profit from it is 

‘ Chartorio, Praxis Tnterro- to bo sterile or the borrower a 
fiaiidarum licram (Itomiie, loser. The Greek word for iu- 
1618), p. 201. tcrest {t6koSj from tUtm, I 

' This is an absurdity of beget) was probably connected 
Aristotle, and the number of with this delusion. Besides a 
centuries during which it was host of theologians, the notion 
incessantly asperted without that usury was contrary to the 
being (as far as we know) once law of nature was maintained 
questioned is curious illus- < by Doraat, one of the greatest 
tralion of the. longevity of names in French .jurisprudence, 
a sophism when expros-sed in a Loo X. condemned usury on 
terse form and sheltereii hy a the following grounds: ‘ Do- 
groat name. It iS enough to minus noster Lue& attestante, 
make one ashamed of one’s aperte nos praecepto adstrinzii 
species to think that Bentham no ox date mutuo quidquam 
was the first to bring into no- ultra sortem speraromus; est 
tice the simple consideration enim propria usurarum inter- 
that if the borrower employs pretatio quando videlicet ex 
the borrowed money in buying usurA rei quse non germinat de 
bulls and cows, and if these nullo labore, nullo suraptu, 
produce calves to ten times the nullo periculo, lucrum foenusque 
value of the interest, the money conquiri studetur.’ (Conferences 
borrowed can scarcely be said ear C Usure, tom. i. p. 100.) 
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absnrd. The* essence of every equitable loan is, that 
precisely that which was lent should be returned ; and 
therefore, as Lactantius maintained, and as the me- 
di®val moralists unanimously repeated, to exact in-* 
terest is a species of robbery. It is true that it 
might naturally occur to the minds even of modiroval 
theologians that houses or horses were sometimes 
lent at a fixed rent, which was paid notwithstanding 
their restitution, lint this difliculty was answered 
by a very subtle distinction, which if it was not 
originated was alj least chiefly developed, by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Tlfe use of a horse may be distin¬ 
guished, at least by the intellect, from the’horse itself. 
Men borrow a horse and afterwards restore it, but the 
nsajje of the horse has been a distinct advantage, for 
which they may lawfully pay; but in the case of 
money, which is consumed in the usage, the thing 
itself has no value distinct from its u.sag« When 
therefore a man restores the exact shin hfi has bor¬ 
rowed, he has done all that can be required ot him, 
because to make him pay for the usage of this money 
is to make him pay for a thing that does not exist, 
or, perhaps more correctly, to make him pay twice 
for the same thing, and is therefore, said’St. Thomas, 
dishonest.* 

This was one branch of the argument; the other 
was derived from authority. The political economy 
of the Fathers was received with implicit faith, and a 

' The views of St. Thomas thier, and torn to pieCM hy 
(who was one of the chief Turgot (Mem. sur Ics JPreU 
authorities on the subject) are SArgent, § 26-27). The argu- 
in the Bumma, Pars ii. Q,ua!st. ment as I have stated it is, 1 
78. At the end of the know, very obscure, but I vec- 
eighteenth century they were ture to think that is chiefiy the 
drawn up with gi'eat. elabora- fault of St. Thomas, 
tion by a writer mmied Po- 
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long series of passages of Scripture were cil ecl wliich 
wore universally regarded as condemnatoiy of usury.' 

ASj it is quite certain that commercial and Indus- 
"trial enterprise cannot be carried on upon a largo scale 
without borrowing, and as it is equally certain that 
these loans can only be effected by paying for them 
in the shape of interest, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the Church had cursed tlio material developement 
of civilisation. As long as her doctrine of usury was 
believed and acted on, the arm of industry was para¬ 
lysed, the expansion of commerce was arrested, and 
all the countle.ss blessings that*have flowed from them 
were withheld.* As, however, it is impossible for a 


' The chief p.issagos cited 
were— Lev. xxv. 36, Zteat. ,xxiii. 
19, Ps. XT. 6, Ezek. xviii., and 
(from the New Testament) 
Luke vi. 35. As Turgot no¬ 
tices, the* popular interpreta¬ 
tion of this last .passage was 
poculiiirly ifioxcusable in Catho¬ 
lics, who always interpret the 
injunctions that surround it as 
‘ counsels of perfection,’ not 
obligatory on every man. Yet 
Bossuet was able to say, ‘ La 
tradition const 4 *nto df?s conciles, 
a commencer par lea plus 
ancions, celltt dcs papes, det 
pAres, dcs interprAtes et do 
I'KIglise romaiue, est d’inter- 
prAter ce verset, “ Mutmjni date 
nihil inde sperantes,” comma 
prohibitif du profit qu’on tire 
du pJet; “ inde ” e’est-a-dire de 
Tusure.’ {2nde Pastorale, eontre 
la Version de Bichard Simon.) 

’ Montesquieu, speaking of 
the scholastic writings on 
usury, says, with a little exag¬ 
geration, ‘ Ainsi nous devons 
aia spAculations des Scholas- 


tiques tous les malhours qui 
ont accompagnA la destrivytion 
du commerce ’ {Esprit des Lois, 
liv. xxi. c. 20); and Turgot, 
‘ L'observation rigoureuse de 
ces lois serait destructive de 
tout commerce; aussi ne sont- 
elles pas observAea rigourcuso- 
ment. Elies interdisent touto 
stipulation d’intArAtsansaliAna- 
tion du capital. . . . Et c’ost 
une chose notoire qu’il n’y a 
pas sur la terre une place do 
commerce ou la plus grande 
partie du commerce ne roule 
sur I’argent, empruntA sans 
aliAnatiou du capital ’ {Mim. 
sur les Frits d[Argent, § xiv.). 
M. Sismondi has justly ob- 
seiTcd (Bouveaux Prineipes 
aioonomie politique) that the 
prohibition of usury in Catho¬ 
lic countries has also done very 
much to promote a passion for 
luxury, and to discourage eco¬ 
nomy—the rich who were not 
engaged in business finding no 
easy way of employing their 
aavings productively. 
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Bociety that is even moderately civilised to continue 
without usury, wo find, from a very early period, a 
certain antagonism existing on this subject between 
the civil law and the Church. The denunciations of 
the Fathers were soon succeeded by a long series df 
Councils which unanimously condemned usurers, and 
the canonical law is crowded with enactments against 
them ; hut at the same time kings found it consta ntly 
ncccssary to borrow for the equipment of their armies, 
and thtiy very naturally shrank from suppressing a 
class to which they had recourse. Edward the Con¬ 
fessor indeed in England, St. Lewis in France,' and a 
few other sovereigns of remarkable piety, took this 
extreme step; hut generally usury, though not alto¬ 
gether recognised, was in some degree connived at. 
j‘?csidc.s, to lend was esteemed much more sinful than 
to borrow,'' and in the earlier part of the middle ages 
the usurers were almost exclusively Jews, who had no 
scrupl(;s on tho subject, and who had adopted this 
prol'cssion partly because of the great profits they 
could derive from it, and partly because it was almost 


' Confirming in this respect 
a French law of tlio eighth and 
ninth century which provided 
that ‘ Usnram non solum clerici, 
sed noc laici Christiani, exigor^ 
dubent.’ Some tliink Justinian 
prohibited usury, but there is 
a good deal of dispute about 
this. Richard I. of Kngland 
‘ Christianum foeneratorem fieri 
prohibuit nut quacunque con- 
ventionis occasione aliquid ro- 
cipere ultra id quod mutuo 
concessit’ (Bromton Chroni- 
con). Some governors made it 
a law that the property of those 
who had been usurers might he 


confiscated by the crown after 
their death (Cibrario, Econo- 
mia Voliiica del Medio Eoo, 
vol. iii. p. 3l9). This arrangi^- 
mont had a double advantage: 
the govemmdnt might borrow 
money from' the u.surer while 
he was living, and rolt his 
children when he was dead. 

‘ According to the doctors 
of the Sorbonne it was sinful 
to borrow at usury except 
under extreme necessity, but 
the whole stress of the denun¬ 
ciations was directed against 
the lenders. 
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tlie only one open to them. It was not till the close 
of the eleventh century that Christian money-lenders 
became nnmorons, and the rise of this class was the 
immediate consequence of the commercial develope- 
m'ont of the Italian republics. The Lombards soon 
became the rivals of the Jews; * the merchants of 
Florence carried on usury to a still greater extent,* 
and for the first time this was done openly, with the 
full sanction both of law and public opinion. Prom 
Italy ^nsury passed to France and England ; ® and the 
Third Council of the Lateran,*’which was convened 
by Alexander III., in 1179, complained that it had so 
increased that it was almost everywhere practised. 
The same Council endeavoured to arrest it by decree¬ 
ing that no notorious and impenitent usurer should 
be admitted to the altar, should be absolved at thijl- 
hour of death, or should receive Christian burial.® 
A 11 this, however, was in vain: the expansion of com¬ 
mercial enthrprise became every year more marked, 
and the ^inci'ease of usury was its necessary conse¬ 
quence. 

In this manner the rise of an industrial civilisation 
produced a distinct opposition between the practice of 
Christendom and the teaching of the Church. On the 
one hand to lend money at interest became a constant 
and recognised transaction, ind the more the laws of 

* Bedarride, Hisi. des Juifs, Vienne, presided over by Cle- 

pp. 186-189. . mont V., pronounced it to be 

* Muratori, Antiq. Italics, heretical to justify usury: 
dissert, t^vi.—a good history of ‘Sane si quis in istuni errorem 
the rise of Christian usurers. incident, ut pertinaciter affir- 

’ Ibid. mare praesumat exercere usuras 

* Ibid. This Council is rec- non esse peccatum, decemimus 

honed a general one by the eum velut hsereticum punien- 
Catholics. dum.’ {CcmferencessurCUsure, 

* Ibid. The Council of tom. i. p. 9^1 
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Y'calth were understood, the more evident it became 
that it was both necessary and innocet^t. On the 
other hand there was no subject in the whole compass 
of Catholic theology on which the teaching 'of the 
Cliurch was more unequivocal.’ Usury had alwa3'3 
been defined as anj' sum that was exacted as the 
price of a loan, and it had been condemned with 
unqualified severity by the Fathers, by a long series 
of Popes and Councils, by the most eminent of the 
mediffival thoologian.s, qnd by the unanimous voice of 
tlie Church. The result of this conflict pvidently 
depended on the cohiparative prevalence of dogmatic 
and rationalistic modes of thought. As long as men 
derived their notions of duty from authority and 
ti“.^lition, they would adopt ^onc conclusion ; when 
they began to interrogate their own sense of rigllt, 
they would soon arriv'e at another. ^ 

The sequel of the histoi-y of usury is €Oon told. 
The Reformation, which was in a greqt measure 
effected by the trading classes, speedily dispelled the 
illusions on the subject, although the opinions of the 
Reformers were at first somewhat divided. Melanch- 
fhon, Brentius, and (perhaps) Bucer adopted the old 
Catholic view;* but Calvin maintained tliat usury was 
only wrong when it was,exacted in an oppressive 
manner from the poor,® and, with admirable good 

' According to Concina, p. 2. , This view was aiso a- 
usuiy has been condemned by 'dopted by iftolinaiUK; ‘ Ciirolus 
twenty-eight Councils (six of Molimpus contendit acerrime 
them regarded by the Church ueuram, nisi fraus adfSt aut 
of Borne as general) and by debitor nimium opprimatur, 
seventeen popes {Adversws licitam oeso. Doclores oranes 
f/s«ra»i, pp. 112-113). a sexcentis annis eoiUrarium 

• See the passages in Con- docuemnt ’ (Leol ardus, Ve 

cina, Usura trini Contractus, Usuris, p. 1.5.) Calvin was 

pp. 260-261. one o! I lie very first who ex- 

• Concina, Adeersus Usuram, posed the folly of tlie old 
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(sense, lie refused to listen to those who dkhorted him 
to check it bj law. In England money-lending was 
first formally permitted under Henry VIII.* Some- 
■vfhat hiter Grotius discussed it in a liberal though 
rather hesitating tone, maintaining strongly that it 
was at least not contrary to the law of nature.* Two 
or three other Protestant writers, who are now almost 
forgotten, appear to have gone still further; but the 
author to whom the first unequivocal assertion of the 
niodbrn doctrine of intero.st is duo seems to be San- 
maise,'* who, between 1G38 and IG40, published three 
books in its defence. His view was speedily but 
almost silently adopted by most Protestants, and the 
cliange produced no difficulty or hostility to Chris¬ 
tianity. 

•Among the Catholics, on the other hand, the diSi- 
culty of discarding the past was very considerable. 
' At the beginning of the sixteenth century the modem 
distinction between usury and interest had been in¬ 
troduced among laymen, to the great indignation of 
theologians,^ in order to evade the censure of the 


notion aliout the sterility of 
money.—Sec a remarkable pas¬ 
sage in one of hi* letters quoted 
by M'Ciillocli, Pol. Econ.. pt. 
iii. ch. viii. • 

* Anderson, Hist, of Com¬ 
merce, vol. i. p. 304. 

De Jure lidli Parfc, lib.. 
ii. cap. 12. 

* Bqttcr known as Siilmasius, 
the author of the Pe/ensio Re¬ 
gis to which Milton replied. 

* Lc Ftvre, who was tutor 
to Louis XIII., mentions that 
in his time the term interest 
had been substituted for usury, 
and he added: ‘C'est la pro- 


prement ce qu’on peut appeler 
Tart de chicaner avec Dieu.’ 
Marot also, who wrote in the 
first half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, made this change the ob¬ 
ject of a sarcasm:— 

‘ On ne pr6te plus 4 Tusure, 
Mais taut qu’on veut a Tint4r4t.’ 

(See Conftrences sur V Usure, 
tom. i. p. 25.) 

According to Concina, the first, 
or nearly the first {fere pri¬ 
mus), Catholic theologian who 
cavilled at the old definitions 
of usury was Lc Coreur, who 
wrote a treatise in 1682, in 
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canonical law. The casuistry of the Jesuits was soon 
applied to the subject, and two or three circuitou:? 
ways of obtaining interest became popular, which 
gave rise to long and virulent controversies.! Early 
in the eighteenth century three pi-ofessors of the 
University of Ingolstadt, named Pichler, Tanner, and 
Hannold, took a further step, and contended that 
some forms of undoubted usury might be safely 
practised if the civil law permitted them;® and in 
1743 a writer named Broodersen wrote a book which 
seems to have embodied and corab'ncd nearly all the 
leading sentiments-'of the difi'erent schools of laxer 
theologians. The subject had bythis.time excited so 
much agitation that Benedict XIV. deemed it neces¬ 
sary to interpose. He accordingly, as the head of 
the Catholic Church, issued an encyclical lettex, in 
which he acknowledged that there were occasions 
when a lender, on special grounds, might claim *a 
Bum additional to what ho had lejit, but refused to 
pronounce in detail on the merits of the controver¬ 
sies that had been raised concerning particular kinds 
of loans, and contented himself with laying down 


which he maintained that 
moderate interest might he 
exacted on commercial ioans, 
but not on those which had 
their origin in the neceesitiee 
of poverty {Adnerms Umram, 
p. 3). The Catholic writers at 
this period nearly always spoke 
of the modern doctrine as a 
Protestant heresy—the heresy 
of Calvin, Molinrons, and Sal- 
masius. 

* One of these was elabo¬ 
rately discussed by Concina 
in a treatise called De Usura 
trini Contractus (liomte, 1748). 


Others, which arose especially 
in the commercial communities 
of Belgium, are noticed in 
Lamet and j Fromageau, and 
also by Tw^long. 

“ Pichler was a Jesuit, and 
his views on usury—a perfect 
cloud of subtleties—are con¬ 
tained in his Jus (^rumiewm 
(Venetiis, 1730), lib. lii. tit. 19. 
Tanner was also a Jesuit. Of 
Hannold I know nothing ex¬ 
cept from the brief notice of 
his opinions in Concina, J)e 
Usura trini Coniract&s, pp. 
102-185. 
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authoritatively the doctrine of tlie Church! That doc¬ 
trine was that usury is always a sin ; that it consists 
o{ any sum that is exacted heyond what had been 
loijt, sotely on account of the loan ;' and that the 
fact of this interest being moderate, or being exacted 
only from a rich man, or in order to further a com¬ 
mercial undertaking, in no degree alters its character.^ 
Tliis appears to have been the last of&cial utterance 
of a I’ope upon the subject, and although isolated 
theologians for some time atten\ptcd to stem the tide, 
t.heir voices soon died aw'ay before the advancing 
spirit of Rationalism. Year by'year what the old 
theologians had termed usury became more general. 
The creation of national debts made it the very pillar 
of the political system. Every great enterprise thaj 
was'undertaken received its impulse from it, and the 
immense majority of the w^ealthy were concerned in 
it. Yet thopgh it had long been branded as a mortal 
sin, and though mtwtnl sin implied eternal separation 
from the Deity and the endurance of eternal and rx- 
crueiating suffoiings, the infallible voice continued 
silent. The decrees of the Councils remained indeed 
unchanged; the ])assage8 from Scripture and from 


' ‘ Pcccati genus illud quod 
usura Tocatur, quodque in uon- 
tractu niutni propi-iam suiim 
sedom et locum habet, in eo 
est repositum quod ^ quis »c'x 
ipsomet mutuo, quod suapte 
natura {p,ntundem duntaxat 
reddi postulat quantum recep- 
tum eat, plus sibi reddi velit 
qnam oat receptum .’—Epistola 
ISened. XIV., in Concina, Ad- 
virms Usuram, p. 14. 

‘ Noquo vero ad istam la- 
bem pm-gandam ullum ar- 


cessiri subsidium poterit, vel 
ex eo quod id lucrum non ex- 
cedens et nimium sed modera- 
tum, non magnum sed exiguum 
sit; vel ex eo quod is a quo id 
lucrum solius causA mutui de- 
po.scituT non pauper sed dives 
exi,“tat; nec datam sibi mutuo 
summam relicturua otiosam, sed 
ad fortunas suas amplificandas 
vel novis coemendis prsediisvel 
queestnosis agitandis negotiis, 
utilissime sit impensurus.’— 
Ibid. 
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the Fathers that had so long heen triamphantly ad¬ 
duced continued precisely the same; but the old 
superstition laded steadily and almost silently away, 
till every vestige of it had disappeared. Laws, indee^i, 
against usury still continued upon the statute-book, 
but they were intended not to prohibit interest, but 
only to regulate its rate; and as the principles of po¬ 
litical economy were elucidated, this too began to pass 
away. At the close of the seventeenth century, Locke 
protested strongly against the attempt to reduce 
interest by law;* but the full investigation of the 
subject was reserved for the following century. It 
was lemarked that Catherine of Ilussia having endea¬ 
voured to lower the general rate of interest from six 
*p five per cent., her enactment hful the efi'ect of 
raising it to seven ; and that Lewis XV., in the SArrie 
manner, raised it from live to six when intending to 
reduce it to four.® In England both .A/lam Smitk 
and Hume threw a flood of lights upon the subject, 
though neither of them fully ])erceived the evil of the 
laws, which the first, indeed, expressly aj)plaudcd.* 


' Sco his Considerations on 
the Lowering of Interest, pub¬ 
lished in 1691—a tract which 
is, unfortunately, deeply tinged 
with the errors of the mercan¬ 
tile theory, but is full of shrewd 
guesses on the laws of money. 
Lock# perceived that interest 
depended upon supply and de¬ 
mand, and that all attempts to 
reduce it below the natural 
level were pernicious or abor¬ 
tive. He thought, however, 
that the maximum should bo 
fixed by law to prevent imposi¬ 
tion, but that that maximum 
should be fixed above the na¬ 
tural rate. At a still earlier 


period Harrington saw the ne¬ 
cessity of usury, but involved 
himself in great obenrity, and 
almost absurdity, when dis¬ 
cussing it: seo his JPrerogative 
of Popular Government, c. 3. 

‘ Storch, "tlconomie politique, 
tom. iii. p. 187. 

' Adam Smith wished thj 
legal interest to bo fixed a very 
little above the current rate of 
interest, as a check upon pro¬ 
digality and rash speculation. 
This is still done in many 
countries, but Bentbam has 
uiged (Letter xiii.. On Usury) 
that such a law is extremely 
detrimental to industrial pro- 
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In France, nine years before the ‘Wealth of Nations, 
Turgot had /iisclosed most of those evils; and he 
appears to have clearly seen that interest is not ca¬ 
pricious, but bears a fixed relation to the general 
condition of society.' At last Bentham, in his famous 
‘ Letters on Usury,’ gave what will probably prove 
a deathblow to a legislative folly that has been in 
existence for 3,000 years. It has been observed by 
a Russian pohtical economist that the Starovertsis, 
and some other dissenters fi’om the Russian Church, 
still maintain that it is sinful to lend money at inte¬ 
rest *—perhaps the last reprosodtatives of what was 
for many centuries the unanimous teaching of the 
Christian Church. ' 

The importance of this episode depends not 
mu6h on the question that was immediately at issue— 
though that question, as we have seen, was far from 
being insignificant—as upon its influence in break- 

gross, as tmeh new enterprise is got noticed the subject in a 
almost necessarily more Imzar- very striking manner in his 
dous than old-established ones, Reflexions stir la Formation de» 
and therefore capitalists will Richesees. Like nearly every 
only direct their capital to the one in his time, he fell into the 
former if the interest to be ob- error of believing that the 
tained from them ‘is considera- abundance of the precious mo¬ 
ldy higher than could bo ob- t.als told upon the rate of in-. 
tained from tho> latter. The tercet; but this did not affect 
belief that, while Ae ordinary his main argument, and on the 
commercial value of money wholo there is not mw:h in 
should be unchecked by feiw, Bentham that was not antici- 
some restraint should be pated by Turgot. In Italy 
put upop the inordinate in- Genovesi, who was a contem- 
terest extorted by dishonest porary of Turgot, advocated 
speculators from young and the abolition of usury laws, 
ignorant spcndthr&ts, has I (Seciflao, SUrriadclla ISconontia 
think of late years been IMblica in Italia, IM.) 
etciulily gaining ground in “ Storch, 6oonoime politiqnx, 
England. tom. iii. p. 176- 

' Besides the Memoirs, Tur- 
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iiig the authority of the Church. A second way in 
which the rise of the industrial classes that followed 
the Crusades tended towards the same object was by 
uniting nations of different religious in commercial 
relations. Before this time the intervention of the 
Pope had been the most effectual agent in regulating 
national differences, and General Councils formed the 
highest, and indeed almost the solitary, expression 
of a European federation. The benign influence of 
Catholicism was continually exercised in correcting 
the egotism of a.restricted patriotism ; and although 
this benefit was purchased by the creation of an in¬ 
tense animosity towards those who were without, 
and also by an excessive predominance of ecclesias¬ 
tical influence, it would be unfair to forget its in¬ 
estimable value. After the Crusades, however, a new 
bond of cohesion was called into existence, and nationsi 
were groujied upon a new principle. The appoint¬ 
ment of consuls in the Syrian towfis, to guperiutend 
the commercial interests of the Western nations, gave 
the first great impulse to international diplomacy* 
—an influence which for many centuries occupied 


' I use this expression be¬ 
cause that obscure subject 
which Papebrochius and Ma» 
billon have investigated, and 
which they have called Diplo¬ 
macy,* is much more what we 
should now term the History 
of Charters. The rise and in¬ 
fluence of consulships has been 
traced in English by Warden, 
in French by Borel, and in 
Latin by Steck. The subject 
has been also well noticed by 
Van Bruyssel, Hist, du Com¬ 
merce beige, tom. i. p. 140; 
and tho influence of diplomacy 


as supersedi^ General Coun¬ 
cils, by Littr^ Uevoluthm, Con¬ 
servation et Fositivismi’, one of 
the ablest books the Positive 
School has ever produced. The 
distjpetion between the old and 
new sense* of diplomacy is ex¬ 
pressed respectively in the 
words ‘ la diplomatique ’ and 
‘ la diplomatie,’ the last of 
which is less than a century 
old. (See De Flassan, Hist, 
de la l)ij>lomatie frangaise, In- 
trod.) I may add that one of 
the first systems of naviga¬ 
tion law depended upon an 
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an extremely important place in civilisation, but has 
of late years, been in some degree ■waning before the 
doctrine of the rights of nationalities and before the in- 
creasidg publicity of politics. The social and intellec¬ 
tual consequences of commercial intercourse were still 
greater. For while an intense sectarian spirit is com¬ 
patible with the most transcendent abilities and with 
the most profound learning, provided those abilities 
and that learning ai'o directed in a single channel, it 
can very rarely survive close contact with members 
of diflerent creeds. When men have once realised 
the truth that no single sect possesses a monopoly 
either of goodness or of abilities—when they have 
watched the supporters of the 'most various opinions 
dogmatising with the, same conviction, defendi:6g 
their belief with the same energy, and irradiating it 
with the same virtue—when they have learnt in some 
degree to rssume the standing-point of different sects, 
to perceive the aspect from which what they had 
once deemed incongruous and absurd seems liaTTiio- 
nious and coherent, and to observe how all the 
features of the intellectual hindscape take their colour 
fi'om the prejudice of education, and sluft and vary 
according to the point of view from which they are 
regarded—when, above all, they have begun to re¬ 
vere and love for their moral qualities those from 
whom they are separated by their creed, their sense 
both of the certainty and the importance of their dis¬ 
tinctive tenets will usually be impaired, and their in¬ 
tolerance towards others proportionately diminished. 
The spectacle of the contradictions around them, of 

institution called the ‘ Consul- chants authorised to determine 
ship of the Sea,’ which consisted disputes, 
of a tribunal of leading mer- 
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file manifest attraction which different classes of 
opinions possess to different minds, will make tlieni 
suspect that their own opinioi.s may possilily ho false, 
and even that no one system of belief can be adapted 
to the requirements of all men ; while, at the same 
time, their growing sense of the moral oxoellence 
that may be associated with the most su[)(‘rstitious 
creed will withdraw their minds from dogmatic coii- 
siderations. h’or human nature is so constituted, that, 
although men mayfier.suadc themselves intelloctrally 
that error is a damnable crime, the v')ico of conscience 
protests so strongly against this doctrine, that it can 
only bo silenced by flic pci’siiasion that.,the ])ersonal 
chameter of the heretic is as ri'iiuLivc as his creed. 
Calumny is the homage which dogmatism has ev'er 
ptJid to (amscience. Even in the periods when tho 
guilt of heresy was universally believo'd, the spirit of 
iiitoloj-aneo was only susinlnod tiy tho diffusion of 
countless libels against tho misbclievtu, and by the 
systemafie concealment of his virtues, rlow sedu¬ 
lously theologians at that time laboured i i this task, 
how unsorupulously they maligned ami blackened 
cveiy leading opponent of their views, lu vv eagerly 
they fanned the flame of sectarian m|imorily, how 
uuilbrmly they prohibited those whom they could iii- 
llucuce from studying the writings or frequenting 
the society of men of dill'erent ojiiuious from their 
own, is well known to all who«are acquaiiiteu with 
ecclesiastical history. Tho first great blow to this 
policy was given by the rise of the commercial classes 
that followed the Crusades. Orthodox Catholics came 
into close and amicable connection both w'itli Greeks 
and with Mahometans, while their new pursuit 
made them, for tho first time, look with favour upon 

VOL. II. T 
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the Jews. It "vras these last who in the middle ages 
were the special objects of persecution, and it was 
also towards them that the tolerant character of 
commerce was first manifested. 

The persecution of the Jewish raoo dates from the 
very earliest period in which Christianity obtained 
the direction of the civil power ;* and, although it 
varied greatly in its character and its intensity, it can 
scarcely be said to have definitively ceased till the 
French Revolution. Alexander II. indeed, and three 
or four other Popes,* made noble efforts to arrest it, 
and morfe than once interposed jvitll great courage, as 
well as great humanity, to censure the massacres ; 
but the priests were usually unwearied in inciting the 
passions of the people, and hatred of the Jew was for 
tnany centuries a faithful index of the piety of ttie 
Christians. Massacred by thousands during the en- 
*thusiasm of the Crusades and of the War of the 
Shepherds, the Jews found every ecclesiastical re¬ 
vival, .and' the accession of every sovereign of more 
than u.sual devotion, occiisions for fre.sh legislative 
restrictions. Theodosius, St. Lewis, and Isabella the 
Catholic—who were probably the three most devout 


■ As their late.st historian 
says,' L<! christianisme nc. prit . 
line viritahle consistaiicn quo 
sous le r^igno de CoustanUn ; 
et e’est a dator do cetto ^^poqiie 
quo commence, a ‘pnipreim'iit 
parlor, pour les .liiits I'Are des 
j)ors(i«itions religieuscs.' (Bc- 
darride, Hist, dis ./«;'/«, p. 16.) 
In this, however, a.s in other 
persecutions, the Arians were 
quite as had as the ortliodo.'c. 
Constantins persecuted at least 
as much as Constantine, and 


the .Spanish Visigoths moro 
than cilher. 

“ On the liberality of several 
Popes to the Jews, see Bedar- 
ride, p. 260, on Alexander II., 
pp. 114-123. St. Bernard also 
laboured to assuage the perse¬ 
cution. Alexander VI. was 
especially generous to the Jews, 
and iniule groat efforts to alle¬ 
viate Iheir sufferings—a fact 
tluit should be rcnieiubered in 
favour of a Pope, for whom 
there is not much else to be said. 
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Boverci'gns bcffore the Reformation—the Council of the 
Lateran, which led the religious revival of the thir¬ 
teenth century, Paul IV., who led that of the six¬ 
teenth century, and above all the religions arders, 
were among their most ardent persecutors. Every¬ 
thing was done to separate them from their fellow- 
men, to mark them out as the objects of undying 
hatred, o.iul to stifle all compassion for their suff’er- 
ing.s. They were i oinjjelled to wear a peculiar dress, 
and to live in a separate quarter. A Christian 
might not enter into a.ny partnership with them; he 
might not eat wdlh tlmm ; he might not nse the same 
bath ; he might Jiot emjiloy them as physicians ; he 
might not twen puroha^ their drugs.* Intermarriage 
with them was deemed a horrible jwlintion, and in 
tlfb t iu)o of St. Lowis upy Oliristiari who Lad chosen 
a Jew'ess for liis mistress was burnt alive.‘‘ Even in 


* For a long list of tlicsc 
prohihilions Sfc a furious Ittiok, 
De Jucifpi^ ('J’urin, 1717), by 
Joseph Sessa (one of t he judges 
appointed in Piodiiiont to regu¬ 
late the alfairs of the ,Je\vs), p. 
10. As early as tho rcigu of 
Constantino a Council of 2^11- 
viiu torbaclo (diristiaiis holding 
any connnimicalion with Jews. 
The Council of tlic Laleran ' 
compelled Jews to wear a sepa¬ 
rate dress ; and this very sim¬ 
ple provision, by bringing them 
prominently before the people 
in an intensely fanatical age, 
contributed greatly to rouse 
the passions of the Catholics, 
and to facilitate tho massneres 
that ensued (see Kios Ktudi's 
aur Ics Jui/fs d'Ry)ngne [trad. 
Maynabcl], p. 109). .St. Vin¬ 
cent de Ferrier persuaded tho 
T 


Spanish Govornineflt to enforce 
tliis deereo*against both Jews 
and Moors. (l*araiiio, Jt}c Orig. 
/«(/. p Ui-1.) 

(EdtTCK ilf' S(.-Foi.x, tom. 
iv. pp. 89. A similar en- 
sctnoujl was made in Spain 
(Kiow, p,i. 88, 89). It was also 
a popular belief that tlio blood 
of Jew.s was black and pntrid, 
*and the biid smell for which 
they were unlmppily notorious, 
innate. 'Dien^ is a long dis¬ 
cussion on tjiis in Sessa. Hut. 
perhaps the most envious in¬ 
stance of this oi-.ler of^U])er- 
stitions is a sbitutu of Queen 
Jeanne I., in 1847, regulating 
the houses of ill-fame, at Avig¬ 
non, in wlxicli, after providing 
W'itU great detail h)r tho nc- 
commodation of the Christians, 
it is enacted that no Jew shall 
2 
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tlicir executions tliej were separated from other 
criminals, and, till tlio fourteenth century, tliey were 
hung between two dogs, and with the head down- 
ysrarda* According to St. Thomas Aquinas, all they 
possessed, being derived from the practice of usury, 
might be justly confiscated,* and if they wore ever 
permitted to pursue that practice unmolested, it was 
only because they were already so hopelessly damned, 
that no crime could aggravate their condition.® 


be admitted under severe penal¬ 
ties (Sabatier, de la hh- 
phlatioii avr lea Keiumea pub- 
liques, p. 103). The autlien- 
ticity of tills sLatulo has boon 
quostioTud, but M. Sabatior 
seems to have succeeded in de¬ 
fending it, aiul li(i has slt^iwu 
that in M08 a Jew was actu¬ 
ally flogtied at Avignon for tho 
offonco in qu(‘sti<ni (pp. JOb, 
100). Th".^ t'Xlivine horror of 

.lews furnishol dTlricb von 
llnltcivwitii tlui subject of one 
of the happiest pieces of irojiy 
ho ever wimIo -- the 
description oT the rnen1:tl !>;_o- 
niesof a stmlent. of l'Vanklor<, 
who, mistaking a Jew for a 
magistrate of the city, took oil 
his hat to him, and on dis¬ 
covering his error was un<ibl<? 
to dcciilo wliethin* he had eom- 
mittod a moilaloronlya venial 
Bin. {KpialoL Ob^Mrvni,m I’i- 
roruv), ep. 2.) 

' Michelet, Origines deVroit, 

* Sec a curious lotler from 
8t. Thomas to the Duchess of 
Brabant, given at length in 
Van Bniysstd, Htsf. da Com- 
tnerce hclpf\ tom. i. pp. 239, 
240. On the general doctrine 


tlKvt property derived from 
usury may bo eonfiseated by 
the civil' power, see Paramo, 
J)e Orip. luquialf. p. 107. 

* There was a good deal of 
cortmversy in tho middle ages 
about wbolh(Tthc Jews sJiould 
be permitted to practise usy^. 
The liberty seems to have boon 
first ojxmly grantc<l in the 
(romnnu'cial towns of Italy, but 
it gradually spread, and was 
admitted by some Topes. Sessa 
gives the reasons that were 
avowexl by theologians : ‘ Usurso 
Jiidai'ce tolerantur (pndem ex 
P'M’missione Principiiin (‘t suiu- 
moruni Pontiticiim in Hf^braeis 
ut do ge.nte depord it a, ct quorum 
sains ost dosporata, et tid eum 
lineni ne Christhini fmnoris 
exoivitio stratigulontur a Chris- 
tiauis* {l)c judeeia, p. 9). Tho 
permission was granted in 
Piedmont in 1603. St. Lewis 
refused to permit the Jews to 
exercise usury (Trop'.ong), and 
the Spanish rulers seem to have 
vacillated on tho subject (Be* 
darride, pp. 192-194). There 
can be no doubt the monopoly 
of usury which tlie Jews pos¬ 
sessed did moro to enrich than 
all their persecutions to im- 
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Insulted, plundered, hated and despised by all 
Christian nations, banished from Engltind by Ed¬ 
ward I., and from Prance by Charles VI., they found 
in the Spanish Moors rulers who, in addition to that 
measure of tolerance which is always produced by a 
high intellectual culture, were jiiobably not wdthout 
a special sympathy for a race whose pme monotheism 
formed a marked contrast to the scarcely disguised 
polytheism of the Spanish Cach( lies; and Jejvish 
learning and Jewish genius contributed very largely 
to that bright but transient civilisation which radiated 
from Toledo and Cordova, and exercised so salutary 
an influence upon the belief of Europe. But when, 
in an ill-omened hour, the Cross supplanted the Cres- 
•ient on the heights of the Alhambra, this solitary 
refuge was destroyed, the last gleam of tolerance 
vanished from Spain, and the expulsion of the Jews* 
was determined. * 

This edict was immediately due to the wxertions of 
Torquemada, who, if ho did not suggest it, at least by 
a singular act of audacity overcame the irresolution 
of the Queen but its ultimate cause is to be found 

poverish thorn. For although, thoy had presiously Leon ex- 
as Adam Smith observes, tlie eluded, on the condition of 
current rate of interost should • their lending money as low as 
roprosont approximately the 20 per cent. (C'ibrario, vol. iii. 
average of profits, this is only p. 318.) It is curious to ob- 
■wben it is free, and the exor- serve* how„ while persecution 
tions of divines and legislators prevented the Jews from ever 
in the middle ages had raised amalgamating with other na- 
it far above the high rate it tions, the syshmi of usury pre- 
would then naturally have vented them from ever perish- 
bomo. It seems to have usually ing or sinking into insiguili- 
ranged between 25 and 40 per cancc. 

cent. In 1430 we find the ‘ The Jews offered 30,000 
Florentines, in order to reduce diients to remain. The Queen, 
the current rate, admitting the it is said, for a time hesiUiteil, 
Jews into their city whence but Toiqucmada, coufroming 
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in that steadily increasing popular fanaticism -which 
made it impossible for the two races to exist together. 
In 1390, about a hundred years before the conquest 
6f Granada, the Catholics of Seville being excited by 
the eloquence of a great preacher, named Hernando 
Martinez, had attacked the Jews’ quarter, and mur¬ 
dered 4,000 Jews,' Martinez himself presiding over 
the massacre. About a year later, and partly 
through the influence of the same eminent divine, 
similar scenes took place at Valcntia, Cordova, Bur- 
gos, Toledo, and Barcelona.* St. Vincent do Ferrier, 
who was then stirring all Spain with his preaching, 
devoted himself especially to the Jews; and as the 
people zealously seconded the’reasoning of the saint 
by massacring those 'v.'ho hesitated, many thonsaivja 
wore converted,® and if they relapsed into Judaism 


her on th% threshold of the 
palace with a crucifix in his 
hand, exclaimed, ‘.ludas sold 
his God for thirty pieces of 
silver—you arc about to sell 
him for thirty thousand ’ (Be- 
darride and Prescott). The 
anecdote is rolatcd by Paramo, 
p. 14-t, only he,|loesnot specify 
the sum. 

• Bios, A'tudes sur les Jiiifs, 
^Eapagne, p. J7. Bios says 
that the contemporary writers 
are unanimous about the num¬ 
ber. 

• JBnd. pp. 79-82. Llorente, 
Hisi.'^e [InquisUiou, tom. i. p. 
1 * 1 . 

• Rios gives a delightfully 
Spanish complexion to all this: 
‘ L’apptiritioii de saint Vincent 
p'errier devant le peuplo juif 
avait <iti un fait veritablenient 
pi\)digi( ux. 11 avait appstru a 


leurs yeux comme un ange 
sauveur, et cotte circonstance 
ne pouvait qu’&tre favorable a 
sa haute mission 6vang£lique. 
Le 8 Jilin 1391, les rues de 
Valence se remplissaient du 
sang des Juifs, los boutiques 
etaient brflieos, les maisons do 
la Juiverie saccagies par une 
multitude cffren6e, les malheu- 
reux Juifs couraient aux iglises 
demandant le bapt^me, et ils 
etaient repouss&i de toutes parts 
et no rencontraient que la mort, 
quand au milieu de la populace 
saint Vincent Ferrier se prA- 
sente, et Alevant sa voix in- 
spirAe, il met un terme a cet 
horrible carnage. La multi¬ 
tude se tait. Les Juifs appeles 
par ce nonvel apotw, qui se 
donna plus tard a lui-mAme )e 
nom d’ange de 1A pocalypse, 
Acoutent la parole divine et se 
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were imprisoned or burned. Scenes of this kind took 
place more than once during the fifteenth century, 
and they naturally intensified the traditional .haired, 
which was still further aggravated by the fact that 
most of the tax-gatherers were Jews. At last the 
Moori.sh war, which had alwa 3 's been regarded as a 
crusade, was drawing to a close, the religious fen'^our 
of the Spanish rose to the highest point, and the In¬ 
quisition was established as its expression. Niirabers 
of converted Jews wer6 nias.sacred ; others, who had 
been baptised during past explosions of po]Tular fur^', 
fled to the Moors, iji order to practise tjieir rites, and 
at last, after a desjierato resistance, were captured and 
burnt alive.* The clergy exerted all their energies to 
produce the expulsion of the fintire i-ace, and to ofli)ct 
this object all the old calumni(?s were revived, and 
two or three miracles invented. * 

When we take into consideration all these circum¬ 
stances, and the condition of public fSeliiig they 
evince, we can perhaps hardly blame Isabella for 
issuing the decree of banishment against the Jews, 
but at the same time it must be acknowledged that 
history relates very few measures thaj produced so 
vast an amount of calamity—calamities so frightful, 

that an old historian has*scarcely exaggerated them 

• 

convert!ssent. . . . Tout cola tiniano (Valentia, 1575). Pa* 
eontribuapuissammontaiixiner- ramc^sayBjihat the Inqni8itoi*8 
veilloux resultats do sa pr6di- discovered tliat no less than 
cation’ (pp. 89, 90). St. Vin- 17,000 of the convorts of St. 
cent was a Dominican, a very Vincent returned to Jiidaism 
great preacher, and so very {De Orig. Jnq. p. 107). 
good that he always undress(?d * Twelve, however, who were 
in the dark lest he should see captured at Malaga during the 
himself naked. For his mira- siege in 1485 were impaled by 
clos, his .virtues, and the multi- Ferdinand, 
tudes he converted, see his life * They are detailed by Paramo, 

in Spanish by Vincent Jus- 
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whenLe describes the sufforings of the Spanish Jews 
as equal to tliose of their ancestors after the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem J In three short months, all uncon- 
■verted Jews were obliged, under pain of death, to 
abandon the Spanish soil.® Although they were per¬ 
mitted to dispo.so of their goods, they were forbidden 
to carry eitlier gold or silver from Sj)ain, and this 
measure made thciiu almost helpless bei'ore the rapa¬ 
city of their persecutor.s. Multitudes falling into the 
hands of the ]iiratea who swarmed around the coast, 
were ])liinderod of all they possessed, and reduced to 
slavejy; multitudes died of fajriine or of jdague, or 
wore murdered or toi-tured with horrible cruelty by 
the African savages, or were cast back by tempests 
on the Spanish coast.- Weak women, driven fropi 
luxurious homes among the orange groves of Seville 
or Granada, children fresh from their mothers’ arms, 
the aged, the sick, and the infirm, perished by thou¬ 
sands. About 80,000 took refuge in I’orlugal, rely¬ 
ing on the pi'omisc of the king; but even there the 
hatred of the Spaniards pursued them. A mission 
was organised. S[)anish priests lashed the Portu¬ 
guese into fury, and the king was persuaded to issue 
an edict which threw even that of Isabella into the 
Bhade. All the adult Jcw.9 were banished from Por¬ 
tugal ; but firsi. of all their children below the age of 
fourteen were taken, fi'om them to be educated as 
Christians. Then, indeed, the cup of bitterness was 

* Pious Mirandola. it at 800,000. Paramo says 

® It seems impossible to as- some place it at more than 
certain the number of the oxilfs 170,000, and others at 400,000 
with accuracy, for the Spanish (p. 167). Justiniano says 
historians vary greatly, from 420,000. Great numbers of 
Cardoso who estimates it at the Jews avoided banishment 
120,000, to Mariana who states by baptism. 
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filled to the brim. The serene fortitude with which 
the exiled people had borne so many and such 
grievous calamities gave way, and was replaced.Ijy 
the wildest paroxysms of despair. Piercing sliriehs 
of anguish filled the land. Women were known to 
fling their children into deep wells, or to tear them 
limb from limb, rather than resign them to th<> Chris¬ 
tians. When at last, childless and broken-hearted, 
they sought to leave the land, they found tlisft the 
ships had been purposely detaiued, and the allotted 
time having expired, they were reduced to slavery, 
and baptised by force. By the merciful intervention 
of Rome most of them at last regained their liberty, 
but their children were separated from tlicm for ever. 
%. great peal of rejoicing filled the Peninsula, and 
proclaimed that the triumph of the Spanish priests 
was complete.* 

Cortfiinly the heroism of the dafondors of every 
other creed fades into insignificance T3efore this 
martyr people, who for thirteen centuries confronted 
all the evils that the fiercest fanaticism could devise, 
enduring obloquy and spoliation and the violation of 
the dearest ties, and the infliction • of the most 
hideous suflTerings, rathej than abandon their faith. 
Por these wore no ascetic monks, dead.to all the hopes 
and passions of life, but were men who appreciated 
intensely the worldly advantages they relinquished, 
and whose alTisctions had become all the moro^ lively 
on account of the narrow circle in which they were 
confined. Enthusiasm and the strange phenomena 
of ecstasy, which have exercised so large an influence 

’ Bi'darride, pp. 291-SOl ; mi nt was simply cfiiiiiged for 
ParaiiiD,‘ilia. P nimo says the ouu of compulsory baptrsm. 
PorlugUfse decree of buuisU- s 
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in the histo^ of persecution, which have nerved so 
many martyrs with superhuman courage, and have 
deador)ed or destroyed the anguish of so many fearful 
lortures, were here almost unknown. Persecution 
came to the Jewish nation in its most horrible forms, 
yet surrounded by every circumstance of petty an¬ 
noyance that could destroy its grandeur, and it con¬ 
tinued for centuries their abiding portion. But 
above all this the genius of that wonderful people 
rose supreme. Wliile those around them were 
grovelling in the darkness pf besotted ignorance ; 
while juggling miracles and lying relics wore the 
themes on which almost all Europe was expatiating ; 
while the intellect of Christendom, enthralled by 
countless superstitious, Lad sunk into a deadly tor¬ 
por, in which all love of enquiry and all search for 
truth wore abandoned, the Jews were still pursuing 
the path o^ knourledge, amassing learning, and stimu¬ 
lating progress with the same unflinching constancy 
that they manifested in their faith. They were the 
most skilful physicians, the ablest financiers, and 
among the most profound philosophers; while they 
were only sec(>nd to the Moors in the cultivation of 
natural science. They were also the chief inter¬ 
preters to Western Europe of Arabian learning.* 


‘ The very extensive Jewish 
literature of the middle ages is 
fully reviewed by Bodarride and 
Eios. iilaimonides is of course 
the greatest name. M. Renan, 
in his essay on Averroes, has 
shown that nearly all the first 
translations into Latin of the 
works of Averroes were by Jews 
(ehieflyby those of Montpellier, 
who were especially famoi^ for 


their learning), and that Aver- 
roism took deep root in Jewish 
teaching. Maimonides wrote a 
letter on the vanity of astrology, 
which two popes applauded 
(Bedarride, p. 151). He was 
also distinguished for his liberal 
views about inspiration (Lee, 
On Inspiration, pp. 464-469). 
The controversial literature of 
the Jews directed against 
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Bat their most importaat service, and that wif.h which 
we are now most especially concerned,* was in sus¬ 
taining commercial activity. For centuries they 
were almost its only representatives. By travelliti^ 
from land to land till they had become intimately 
acquainted both with the wants and the productions 
of each, by practising money-lending on a large scale 
and with consummate skill, by keeping up a constant 
and secret correspondence and organising a system of 
exchange that was tbeu unparalleled in Europe,' the 
Jews succeeded sn^making themselves absolutely in¬ 
dispensable to the Cfiristiau community, and in accu¬ 
mulating immense wealth and acquiring immense 
influence in the midfst of their sufferings. When 
ihe Italian republics rose to power, they soon became 
the centres to which the Jews flocked; and under’tho 
merchant governments of Leghorn, Venice, Pisa, an(} 
Genoa, a degree of toleration was acoorded that 
was indeed far from perfect, but wAs at least immea¬ 
surably greater than elsewhere. The Jews wore 
protected from injury, and permitted to practise 


Christiatiity was extremely 
voluminous. A oatiilogue of 
these works, and a description 
of many of them, is given in j 
little book, called JSi/diothxoa 
Jvdaica Antwhrisliana, by J ohn 
Bernard de Ilossi (I'armte, 
1800). 

' A very old and general 
triidition ascribes the invention 
of the let ter of exchange to Jews 
who, having been banished from 
France, had taken refuge in 
Lombardy. Nor does there 
seem to be anything of much 
weight to oppose to it, though 
some have contended that the 


Italians were the real inventors. 
At all events, the Jews appear 
to have been%mong tlio first to 
employ it. The earliest notice 
of letters of exchange is said to 
be in a stalMto of Avignon of 
1243. Inl272therewa8aVene- 
tiaif law, Silo Litteris Oambii.’ 
Compare on this subject Ville- 
neuve Biirgcraont, llittoire de 
VFjConomir. tom. i. 

pp_. 277- 279; Blanqui, Hisi. de 
Vf'x-on. ftoL, tom. i. p. 183; 
iMont(^■'quicu. Kaprit des Lois, 
liv. xxi, e. 20; and the tractate 
of Jules Thieiirry, La Lettre 
de Change 1802). 
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medicine and money lending unmolested, and public 
opinion, as well as tlic law, looked upon them with 
tolerance.' 

. The •'tolerant spirit the oommercial classes mani¬ 
fested towards the Jews before the Reformation was 
displayed with equal clearness towards both Catho¬ 
lics and Protcstiints in the convulsions that followed 
it. In additioji to the reasons 1 have ah’cady given, 
there were two oause.s actively sustaining the pre¬ 
disposition. 

In the .first jihice, the industrial character is emi¬ 
nently practical. The habit df 'mind that distin¬ 
guishes it leads men to care very little about prin¬ 
ciples, and very much about results ; and this habit 
has at least a tendency to act upon theological judg- 
mtfnts. 

In the second place, religious wars and perse¬ 
cutions hare always proved extremely detrimental to 
industry. I’hc expulsions of the Jews and Moors 
from Spain, and of the Huguenots from France, were 
pci'haps the most severe blows ever directed against 
the indu.siry of either country; while the nations 
which on these or similar occasions were wise enough 
to receive the-fiigitives, reaped an immediate and an 
enormous advantage. Tha commercial genius of the 
Jewish exiles.was one of the elements in the de- 
velopemontof Leghorn, Pisa, and Ancona. Amster- 
dam owes a very large part of its prosperity to the 
conco^se of hei'etics who had been driven from 
Bruges and from the surrounding country. The 
linen manufacture in Ireland, as well as many 

‘ Bediirride, pp. 258, 2.59. existence) was erected by the 
The ma^inilicent synacog’.ie at Spanish Jews who took refuge 
Leghorn (piobalfy iliu Ihiost in in tliat city. 
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briwiclies of English industry, were greatly stirnn- 
lated Ijy the skill and capital of the French refngees. 
French comniorce loceivcd a powerful and long- 
sastained impulse from the good relations Francis >. 
had established with the Turks. It is not therefore 
surpiisiiig that Amsterdam, and in a less degree the 
olhei’ centres of commercial enterprise, should have 
hoim from an etirly ]ierlod cousjh'.uous for their tolo- 
I'aiuie, or that the diffusion of Fic industrial spirit 
should have e\ erywhej-e ju-eparod the way for the 
establishment of^religious libin’ty. 

Another conscapiei’ice of the rise of the industrial 
spirit was the decay of the theological ifieal of volun¬ 
tary ])o\ i!rty which hati cn^ated the monastic system, 
yumediately after tlie Crmsades we find nearly all 
Europe rushing with extreme and long-snstaino ’ vio- 
loneo into habits of luxury. The return of peacti,^ 
the contact with the luxurious civillsaticiis of the 
East, the suihhui increase of weaHli thg,t followed 
the first im])eliUS of coimnerec, had all coutrilmfed to 
the mov'ement. An cxtraordinaiy richness of dress 
was one of it.s first sign.-, and was encountered by a 
long succession of sumjituary lav s. At the end of the 
thirteenth century W'e find Philip the .l*air regulating 
with the most severe mimiteiicss the number and 
quality of the di’esscs of the diflereni classes of his 
subjects.* AViout the middle of the fourteenth century 

* See this ordinauc.t* (wliic.li Uiroo. NoiHomlfcroftheinid- 
WiiB issi.f fl in 12Ui) ^hanqiii, tllo class inay wear any orna- 
liiai. d\hA'(>nom'ieluUUiqiu', toin. inent of ^jold or preoioifs stone, 
i. pp. 225-22G. It provided, or any djT‘ss that was ^reen or 
amon^ otlicr thill dukes, grey. As M. Illanqui observes, 

counts, Jiiul barons, ^vh(> Inivo articles of luxury woubl hav) 
6,000 livros rent , may liavo lieen iraportiKl necessarily from 
four robes a year, and tlieir foreign conuLries into France, 
wives its many. Knights with which would noeossitato an ox- 
3,000 livrus rent imiy have port of French gold—acconi- 
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A parliament of Edward III. paused no less than eight 
laws against* French fashions.* Even in Florence, 
among the ofiScers of the republic, in the beginning of 
the fouHeenth century, was one especially appointed 
‘to repress the luxury of women.’“ Bruges, which 
had then risen to great wealth, became very famous 
in this respect; and the French king and queen having 
visited it early in the fourteenth century, it is related 
that the latter was unable to restrain her tears ; for, 
as she complained, she ‘found herself in ])resence of 
GOO ladies more queenly than herself.’^ The fearful 
depopulation that was produced by the black death 
greatly strengthened the tendencj>^. The wages, and 
consequently the prosperity, oT the working chisscs 
rose to an unexamjded height, which the legislator^ 
vaftdy tried to repress by fixing the maximum of wagc.s 
by law ■/ while the immense fortunes resulting from 
the innumerable inheritanees, and akso that frenzy of 
enjoyment -yvhich ns the natural reaction after a great 
catastrophe, impelled the upper clas.scs to unprece¬ 
dented excesses of luxury. This new passion was but 
part of a great change in the social habits of Europe, 
which was everywhere destroying the old rude sim- 


iug to the current notions the 
greatest evil that could befall 
the country. • 

' Anderson, ffist of Com¬ 
merce, Tol. i. p. 193. • Sec,*tco, 
p. 179 . More than a century 
later, the passion for dreee 
reached Scotland, when the 
alarmed and indignant legi.sla- 
tors enacted (in 1457) that the 
wives and daughters of mer¬ 
chants should ‘he ahuilzied 
(‘ dressed,’ from ‘ habiller ’) 
gangand and correspondent for 


fheir estate, that is to say, on 
their heads short curdles kind 
of cap) with little hudes as aro 
used ill Flanders, Eiigliind, and 
other countries . . .and that ua 
women wearo tailes iiiitit in 
length, nor furred under hut 
on the liailie daie.’ (^Ibid, vol, 
iii. pp. 280-‘281.) 

lilanqui, torn. i. p. 250. 

’ Anderson, vol. i. p. 144. 

‘ Wade, Ilietory of the Mid¬ 
dle and Working Claeses. 
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plicity, rendering the interiors of houses more riclily 
and clahorately furnished, creating indoor life, in¬ 
creasing the difference between different ranhs, pro¬ 
ducing a -violent thirst for wealth, and making ite 
display one of the principal signs of dignity. 

There are few things more difficult to judge 
than those great outbursts of luxury that meet ns 
from time to time in history, and which, whenever 
they have appeared, have proved the precursors of 
intellectual or political change. A sober appreckitior 
of their effects will ‘probably be equally removed 
from those Spartan, Stoical, or monastic declamations 
which found their last great represeiitafive in Rous¬ 
seau, and from the lyiqualificd eulogy of luxury in 
which Voltaire, Filangieri, and others have indulged. 
Political economy, by e.stabllsbing chiaiiy the dis¬ 
tinction between productive and unproductive ex¬ 
penditure, and by its doctiine of the accumulation* 
of capital, has dispelled for ever thq old illusion that 
the rich man who lavishes his income in f*asts or 
pageants is contributing involuntarily to the wealth 
of the community ; and history unrolls a long cata¬ 
logue of nations that have been emasculated or 
corrupted by increasing riches. • Button the other 
hand, if luxury be regarded as including all those 
comforts which are not necessary to the support of 
life, its introduction is the very sign and measure of 
civilisation; and even if we regard it in its more 
common but less definite sense, its increase has 
frequently marked the transition from a lower to a 
liigher stage. It represents the substitution of 
new, intellectual, domestic, and pacific tastes for 
the rude warlike habits of semi-barbarism. It is 
the parent of art, the pledge of peace, the creator 
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of those refined tastes and delicate smceptibilitiea 
that have done so much to soften, the friction of 
life. Besides this, what in one sense is a luxury 
soon hqpomcs in another sense a necessary. Society, 
in a highly civilised condition, is broken up into 
numerous secl ions, and each rank, except tho very 
lowest, maintains its position chiefly by the display 
of a certain amount of luxuiy. To rise to a 
higher level in tho social scale, or at least to avoid 
the discomfort and degiadation of falling below his 
original rank, becomes tho aibbition of every man; 
and these motives, by prodneing abstinence from 
maj'riage, fo^m one of the principal checks upon 
population. However exaggerated may have been 
tho apprehensions of MaltJius, the controversy which 
he ,iaised has at least abundantly proved that, when tb 
multiplication of the .siiecies is checked by no stronger 
motive than the natural disinelination of some men 
to marriage, when the habitual condition of a largo 
proportjon of the inhabitants of a country that is 
already thickly inhabited is so low that they marry 
fearlessly, under the belief that their children can 
fare no worse than themselves, wlam poor-laws have 
provided a refuge for the destitute, and when no 
strong religions motive elevates celibacy into a virtue, 
the most fearful calamities must ensue. Looking at 
things upon a large scale, there seem to be two, and 
but two adeijuahi, chicks to the excessive multiplies.- 
tion of the .species : the first consists of physical and 
moral-evils, such as wars, famines, pestilence, and vice,- 
and those early deaths which are so frequent among 
the poor; the second is abstinence from mairiage. 
In the middle ages, the monastic system, by dooming 
many thousands to perpetual celibacy, produced this 
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abstinence, and consequently contributed greatly to 
avert the impending evil.* It is t.rue that the remedy' 
by itself was very inadequate. It is also true that, 
considered in its economical aspect, it was fine oS 
the worst that could bo conceived; for it greatly 
diminished the productive energies of society, by 
consigning immense numbers to idleness, and by dif¬ 
fusing a respect for idleness through the whole com¬ 
munity, but still the monastic system was in some 
measure a remedy; an^, a.s it appears to me, ’the 
increased elaboration of .social life rendeidng the 
passion for wealth hiftie absorbing, was one of the 
necessary preliminaries of its safe abolition. That 
elaboration was etfocled after the Crusades, and the 
change it has produced is vfry remarkable. The 
it^iressive influence upon population that was on^e 
exorcised by a religious system resting on the glorifi¬ 
cation of voluntary poverty, and designed t® mortify 
the natural tendencies of mankind, is now,oxcrcised 
by that increased love of wealth which grows out of 
the multiplication of seculai' aims, or, in other words, 
out of the normal dovolopement of society. 

But, putting aside the incidental efiects of luxury 
upon population, there ciin bo no doubt t’Aat its efiects 
in stimulating the energies/)! mankind, by investing 
material advantages with a newattractiop, have some¬ 
times been very great and very beneficial. F'-r the 
love of wealth and the love of knowledge are the two 
main agents of human progress ; and, although, the 
former is a far less noble passion than the latter, 

' This has hern noticed in a apain and again in his works ; 
very forcible but, of course, ajso by Villenouve Bargeinont, 
one-sided manner by I)e Mais- &ionvmie ■politique uhrHimne. 
tre, who recurs to the subject 

VOL. II. 0 
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although, in addition to the innumerable* crimes it has 
produced, it exercises, when carried to excess, a more 
than common influence in contracting and indurating 
the clforacter, it may well be doubted whether it is 
not, on the whole, the more beneficial of the two. 
It has produced all trade, all industry, and all the 
material luxuries of civilisation, and has at the same 
time proved the most powerful incentive to intellectual 
jrarsuits. Wliocver will soberly examine the history 
of inventions, of art, or of the learned professions, 
may sogn convince himself of this. At all events, 
the two pursuits will usually rise together. The 
great majority of mankind always desire material 
prosperity, and a small minority always desire know¬ 
ledge ; but in nations that are undeveloped, or a,re 
declining, these desires are unable to overcome toe 
listlessness that is general. There is then no buoy¬ 
ancy in +]ie Tiational cliaractcr. All lively curiosity, 
all the tiro and energy of cuterjjrise are uiikianvn. 
Men 'may love wealth, and even sac-ritieo moral 
principles to attain it, but they art; unable to cmanci- 
pjite themse'ves from the empire of routine, and their 
languid minds recoil with the same antipathy from 
novelty, wbether it comes to them in the form of 
industrial enterprise, or, of intellectual innovation. 
This is even, now very much the condition of Spain 
and of some other nations, and during the greater 
part of the middle ages it was the general condition 
of (Ihristendom. In such a state of society, the 
creation of a spirit of enterprise is the very first 
condition of mental as of material progress; and 
when it is called into existence in one department, it 
will soon be communicated to all. The ardent 
passion for luxury that followed the Crusades—the 
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new tastes, new ideas, and new fields of cnterj)rise 
that were suddenly made popular—predueed it in 
Europe; and the impulse that began in industry was 
soon felt in knowledge. In the Roman dmpiro, 
which rested on slavery, luxury produced idleness. 
In the fourteenth century it stimulated industry, and 
aroused a strong feeling of ojjposition to that monastic 
sy.sl«m, which, by its enormous developenient, -was a 
serious impediment to progi-ess. 

This opposition, whi^h was at first created by the 
increased energy of laymen, was intensified by the 
deterioration of the" ilionks. At one time, as I have 
already observed, they had been the great directors of 
labour. But wdien their numbers and their wealth 
had immensely increased, their.first enthusiasm jiassod 
a^ay,and multitudes thronged the monasteries simj’ly 
to escape the burdens of life. Besides this, the priest-, 
hood had become intimately allied with the nuble.s, 
who are always ojiposed to Ihe indushial el^isses. The 
alliancewas in part the result of sperial circumstances, 
for the Crusades wci-e directed conjointly by priest.s 
and nobles ; and it -was during the Crusades that the 
aristocracy obtained its distinct a’ld complete organi¬ 
sation. It was also in part tho consequhJicc of a cer¬ 
tain harmony which existe between the theological 
and the aristocratic spirit. Both raisiag the ]iast far 
above the present, regal'd innovation with extreme 
dislike, and both measure excellence by a different 
rule from personal merit. 

If I have been fortunate enough to carry the reader 
with me through the foregoing arguments, the impor¬ 
tance of industry in influencing theological lustory 
will have become apparent. We have seen that 
a great religious change is effected not by direct 
n 2 
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arguments fcut by a predisposition to receive them, or, 
in other wovds, by a change of sympathies and bias. 
We have also seen that the industrial spirit which 
bocamie prominent early in the fourteenth century 
produced such a cliange. It did so in three ways. 
It arose in a society in which the laity were crouching 
in abject submission to the priesthood, and it developed 
and raised t o honour the pi-actice of money-lending, 
which tlie priesthood had invariably anathematised. 
It allrose in a society in whiqh the duty of religious 
intolerance was regarded as an axiom, and it produced 
a tendency towards toleration 'by uniting men of 
different creeds in amicable intercourse, by elevating 
to honour on‘account of tlieii* commercial merits the 
])eoplo who were most persecuted on account of their 
ci'eed, by making men concentrate their attention 
mainly on practice rather than on theory, and by 
' calling i^to existence an order of interests which 
jiersccution seriously endangered. It, in the last 
|)lace, ’inaie men look with aversion upon the monas¬ 
tic ideal which was the very centre of the prevailing 
theology. In all these ways it proved the precursor 
of the Reformation, and in all these ways it harmo¬ 
nised with tie spirit of Rationalism. 

Commercial enteiprise,, bearing in its train, these 
intellectual consequences, spread rapidly over Europe. 
The accidental discovery at Amalfi of a manuscript 
of Roman la wsis saitl to have produced the ravigation 
laws^;' the invention of the compass rendered long 
voyages comparatively secure; and every shore, fi-om 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, was soon fringed 
iN-ith harbours. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 

' Pecchio, Storia della Economia Pttblica m Italia (Ixmao, 
1849), p. 11. 
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centuries we find the first mercantile companies es- 
tiiblished in England.' At a still earlie.' jieviod Bel¬ 
gium had entered into relations with more than thirty 
kingdoms or states.* The consular systenij'whic’i’i 
emanated from the commercial republics, and which 
was designed for the special protection of merchants, 
advanced rapidly in importance.* A.s early as the 
thirteenth century the consuls of Italj^ Sjiain, and 
France had in most countries acquired an extended 
and recognised authority. England, in the fourteenth 
century, followed the example,^ and about the same 
time the jurisdiction’which had formerly bc'cn con¬ 
fined to seaports was extended to the towns in the 
interior. From tbe.se’consulships, or perhaps from 
the pai)al legations which were, already known, arose 
at last the institution of resident iimbassadors, whicli 
completed the organisation of diplomacy, though its , 
influence was not fully acquired till much later, in 
the coalitions resulting from the rivalry pf Francis 
and Cliarles V.® The Hanseatic League repressed 
piracy, associated commerce with the first ettlores- 

' Anderson, Iliat. of Com- dors wore sent only on occasions 
mcrcc, vol. i. p. 117 . The first of ometgency. The first in- 
English commercial companies stance of a rewdent ambassa- 
were ‘the Merchants of the dor seems to have been in 14.1.7, 
Staple,’ and ‘the Merchants of 'when Erancis Sforza, Duke ol 
Si. Thomas A Becket.’ Milan,estaltlisjicdoncat Genoa, 

’ Van Bruyssel, Hist, da and towards the close of the 
Commerce beige, tom. i. p. 234. century the,jnstitution became 
“ See the stages of its de- somewhat common in Italy 
velopement in Warden, On (Cibrario, Jit'oromia PoH/ica 
Consular Establishments. del Medio Eva [Torino, 1842], 

‘The earliest notice Mac- vol. i. p. 319). It was also 
pherson has been able to find about this time that the use of 
of an English Consul is in 1346 cipher in diplomacy became 
(Annals of Commerce, vol. i. usual. (Ildd. De Plassan, Hist. 
p. 536). de la IHplomatie franfaise, 

‘ Before this time ambassa- Introd.) 
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ccnce of political liberty, and by the treaty of Stral- 
Bund, in 1370, made commercial interests pre-eminent 
in the North; while in the South the Venetians, 
anticip*ating in some measure the doctrines of later 
economists, sketched the first faint outlines of the 
laws that govern thorn.' At last the Medici appeared, 
and surrounded indust ry with the aureoles of genius 
and of art. For the first time the intellectual capital 
of Italy was displaced, and Rome itself paled before 
that new Athens which had arisem upon the banks of 
the Arno. An aristocracy, formed, exclusively from 
the trading and mercantile classes," furnished the 
most muniticcut and discerning patrons art had ever 
ibund; almost every great inb'llectual movement was 
coloured by its influence, and its glory was reflectcid 
upon the class from which it sprang. 

It may here be iwlvisable to rise for a moment above 
the industrial movement wit h which we have hitherto 
been occupied, find to endeavour to obtain a general 
eoiK'eption of tlll^ difl'erent streams of thought which 
were at this time shooting aimoss Europe. Such a 
r(!vi(!w, which will be in part a summaiy of conclusion.s 
1 have established in previous chii[>ters, will hclj) to 

' M. Ulaiiquf Ins collerteil Ecoiioiny was probaVdy Sorra, 
some viT.v TMinrkalile evi-, who wa.s a Neapolitan, and it 
ilciu'o of ihis {J/is/oiri d'licd- was at Naples that the first 
nomk pill If i'] III, t’om. i. pp. 244 Professorship of Political Eco- 
-270.) Till! bombards also noniy in Europe was established 
occasionally inanlfestol ex- in 17d4 by the munificence of 
iriniioly enlightened views on the Eloreiitiiie Intieri. 
the,se Subjecls (see Jlossi, /'.'cc- As early as 1282, a magis- 
viwnie /lo/iliijiu', tom. i. p. 260), tracy had been constituted at 
and Milan, perhaps longer than Elorence exclusively of mer- 
aiiy other great town in Europe, chants; and the example was 
wa.s cxcm[it from the medimval soon followed by Sienna, and 
system of corporations. How- in a great measure by Venice 
ever, tho first Italian 'writer of and Genoa. (See Blanqui, tom. 
eonsiderable merit on Political i p. 245; Rossi, tom. i. p. 266.) 
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show how aciitiirably the industrial niovome!i), haraio- 
nisod with the other tendencies of llie ^ge, and also 
how completely the Reformation was ilic normal con¬ 
sequence of the new condition of sociiity. 

While, then, the progress of industry was pro¬ 
ducing an innovating, tolerant, and anti-monastic 
sjnrit, two great revivals of learning were vivifying 
the intellectual energies of Christendom. 

1'he first consisted of that resuscitation of the clas¬ 
sical writings which Ixjgan about tlie twelfth century, 
and culminated in the labours of Erasmus and the 
Scaligors. This revival broke the int(Jl(!ctual unity 
which had characterist:d the middle ages. It intro¬ 
duced a new standard of judgment,'a n<av ideal of 
perfi^ctlon, a now order of sympathies. Men began 
lo (ixpaliate in an atmosi>hcre of thought where wdi- 
gious fanaticism hail never entered, and where the 
threatenings of the tlogmatist wore unkimwn. Thil 
.spell that had bound their intellect*) was broken, and 
the old type of character gradually deslroyod. The 
influence of the movement pas.sed from speculative 
philosophy to art, which was ihttn the chief organ 
of religions sentiments, and, under the palronage of 
the Medici, a jirofound change took»placo in both 
jiainting and architecturg, which intensified the ten¬ 
dency that produced it. 

The second revival was produced by the action of 
Moorish civilisation. It was sfiowft chiefly in an in¬ 
creased passion for natural science, which gradually 
substituted the conception of harmonious and un¬ 
changing law for the conception of a universe governed 
by perpetual miracles. With this passion for science, 
astrology rose into extraordinary repute, and it ne¬ 
cessarily involved a system of fatalism, which, in its 
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turn, led tLe way to a philosopliy of liistoiy. From 
the same quarUir arose many of those pantheistic 
speculations about the all-pervasivo soul of the uni¬ 
verse, to wliich the writers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries were so passionately ad¬ 
dicted.' In all these ways, Moorish influence con¬ 
tributed to shake the old faith, to produce new pre¬ 
dispositions, and thus to prej)are the way for the 
coniitig change. Roger Bacon, who was probably the 
great''st natural philosopher of the middle ages, was 
profoundly versed in Arabian learning, and derived 
liora it many of the gcmis of his philosophy.* The 
fatalism of tjie astrologers and the pantheism of 
Aveiroes tinged some of the nwst eminent Christian 
writings long after the dawn of the Reformation. In 
onq respect, .Malionn’tau inllueuee had soraewhai 
anticipated the classical revival. The Mahometan 
philosoj)hers wor(; intense admirers of Aristotle ; and 
it was chielly thrqngh translations made by the Jews 
from the AAibic versions, that the knowledge of that 
philosoplier penetrated to Europe. 

Tliero Wits anotlier influence, growing partly out of 
the iudustiial movement, and partly out of the revival 
t)f elassii’al leapidng, at this time acting upon Europe, 
which 1 have not vet had occasion to mention, which 
many I’oadoi’s will deem far too trivial for notice, but 
which, nevertheless, a[)pears to me so extremely im¬ 
portant, both as a syrtptom and a cause, that I shall 
venture, at the risk of l)emg accused of unpardonable 
digrosiilon, to trace some of the leading stages of its 

' Many of these views were animal en France, pp. 13-17.) 
almost identical with those of “ Sharon Turner’s Hist, oj 
Mi'snur and Ids followers. (See ElKpIrtnrf, vol. iv. pp. 38—40. 
Bertrand, Hist, du Magnetisme 
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progresB. I mean that change in the' character of 
public amusements, produced chiefly by the habits of 
luxury, which took place about the fifteenth century, 
and which produced the revival of (he theatre. 

No one can question the immense importance in 
the intellee.tual history of mankind of an institution 
which has elicited the dramas of .<hlschylua, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Calderon, Lope de Vega, Corneille, Moliere, 
Racine, Voltaire, Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, and 
Bon Jonson, and which has invariably ajipeared as 
one of the most conspicuous signs and causes of a 
rising civilisatidn.* .Combining the three great in¬ 
fluences of eloquence, of poetry, and of painting, it 
has probably done metre than any oth^r single agent 
to produce that craving after (he ideal, that passionate 
enthusiasm of intellect, out of which all great works 
of imagination have sjjrung. It has bee!) the seed- 
plot of poeti'y and romance, and it has exercised d 
considerable though less direct ii:^flucnco over elo¬ 
quence. The ago of Demosthenes and .lEschines was 
also the age in which the theatre of Athens was the 
object of such a passionate devotion, that no politician 
was permitted even to propose the abolition of its 
subsidy.* The golden age of Roman plociuence was 
also the golden ago of the Roman theatre, and the 
oonnectio^i between acting and elo(juence was one of 
the favourite subjects of the discussions of the time.’ 

' See the Olynihincs. is said to have come to Rome 

Roscius over wrote a book from Egypt, and Ratvyus, the 
on this subject, but it has un- greatest actor of the Augustan 
fortunately not come down to period, was from Alexandria, 
us. He kept a school of de- See on this subject a curious 
clamation, which was attended dissertation, ‘ He luxu Bomaii- 
tiv the ablest orators of hie time, onim,'in (Jraivius, Thesaumt 
The jiassion for tlic theatre Antiii. Horn., tom. viii. 
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In modern days, Burke declared, in ^bn assembly 
in no degree^ infei-ior to any of Greece or of Rome, 
liiat there was probably no orator among those he 
Ofldresspd, who did not owe something of his skill 
to the acting of Garrick.' And this amusement, 
which has ever proved one of the chief delights, and 
one of the most powerful incentives of genius, had, at 
the same time, the rare privilege of acting with equal 
power upon the opjiosite extreme of intellect, and is 
even now almost the only link connecting thousands 
with intellectual jmrsiiits. 

But the aspect in which the history of the theatre 
IS most remarkable, is perhaps to be found in its 
iufluonee upon' national ta.stos. Everyone who con¬ 
siders the world as it really exists, and not as it 
appears in the writings of ascetics or sentimentalists^ 
must have convinced himself that in great towns, 
tvhere multitudes of men of all classes and characters 
arc massed tog(!th,er, and where there are innumerable 
strangers separated from all domestic ties and occu¬ 
pations, public amusements of an exciting order are 
absolutely necessary ; and that, while they are oflou 
the vehicle and the occasion of evil, to suppress them, 
as was done the Purifains of the Commonwealth, is 
simply to. plunge an immense portion of the population 
into the lowest. do|)ths of vice. National tastes, how¬ 
ever, vary witli the different stages of civilisation, 
and national anMiscntonts undergo a corresponding 
modification ; combats of men and animals being, for 
the inost part, the favourite type in the earlier 
stages, and dramatic representations in the later ones. 
The histoiy of amusements is thus important, as a 


’ Murphy’s Life of Garrick. 
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roflection of the history of civiJisatioo, and it hncomcs 
still more so when wo remember that iustitutioTis 
which are called into existence by a certain intellec¬ 
tual tendency usually react upon and intensify thpir 
cause. 

In this, as in most other respects, we find a strong 
contrast existing between the two leading nations of 
antiquity. The Athenians, who for a long period 
repelled gladiatorial spectacles with disgust, were 
passionately devoted tp the drama, which they curried 
to the veiy highest point of perfeclion, _ and from 
which they derived no small amount of their intellec¬ 
tual culture. The Romans, on the other hand, who 
regarded every subject from a military point of view, 
had long prohibited theatrical representations, except 
tliose which formed part of the worship of the gods. 
The first jrablic theatre was (jrected by Poinpcy, and 
he only evaded the censure of the sevcre,moralists of 
his time by making it a single story of a building 
that was ostensibly a temple of Venus. The Stoics, 
and the jupresoiitatives of the old republican spirit, 
denounced the now amusement as calculated to ener¬ 
vate the national character. Public opinion branded 
actors as infamous, and, as a necessavy consequence, 
they speedily became sp. The civilisation of the 
Empire made the theatre at last extremely popular; 
but that civilisation was the most corrupt the world 
had over seen, and the drama partook of the full 
measure of its corruption. A few rays of^ genius 
from the pens of Seneca, Plautus, or Tereiuje, flashed 
across the gloom; but Rome never produced any 
dramatists comparable to those of Greece, or any 
audience at all resembling that which made the 
theatre ring with indignation because Euripides had 
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insei'tod an apology for mental resorvation into his 
‘ Hippolytus.’.or had placed a too ardent panegyric of 
wealth in the mouth of Ilellerophon. After a time 
tiip position of an actor hecarao so degraded, that it 
was made a form of perpetual servitude;,' and no one 
who had embraced that profession was permitted at 
any future time to abandon it. The undisguised 
.sensuality reached a point whieli we can scarcely 
conceive. Women w(!r(! sonudimos brought naked 
upon the stage.* Occasionally/in attempt was made 
to amalgamate theati'ical anmseminits with those 
bloody 8)iectncle.s to wliicli tiio per,pie were so passion¬ 
ately devoted,' and the tnigedy was closed by the 
burning of a criminal, who was compellod to personate 
Hercules.'* At the same time, liy a curious associa- 
tionof ideas, the theatre was still intimately connected 
with religious observances ; the temple was often the 

' Nero, liowi'vcr, minlo rner- tuplis thiit li:ive descended to us 
fftort'S toactors from aiititjuity, and hor bean- 
iVorn tl)o stighia al.tacluKl to tit'nl f«-aturos formed one of 
tlunn (as he diil idsotoalloviate Uui last ideals of expiring art. 
theisn'fleriiigs ottiie slaves), and (Visconli, Icovographie 
tiibbtm has noticed l.he great c/Vo/wr, p. 287.) 
honour in which he held the * .Se«- the cvidenco of this 
Jewi.sh actor Alilums, and the c.olloeti-d by J^ahatier, Hist, da 
reyjoat'etl and sneei^ssful oftbrts la JJgUhUiou sur les FemrncH 
of that actor to oht.ain a rciaxa- puhliqiws. pp. 45-47; Magnin, 
lion of the persecutions of the (h'iguivt^dfi TkIdfrCy tom. i. pp. 
Jews. binder Nero, loo, iivt*d 284-287 : andLe])run, Diaemt-rs 
and died (wlien only fourteen) s«r 5'pp. 79-82. This 
a lovely and giflei^. actyess last author trios as much as 
named JEuc'haria “the lirst who possihle to attenuate the facts 
appeared on the Greek stage, ho admits, in order that the in- 
which NIto had institute<i— vtctivos of the Fathers miglit 
who seems to liavo won more fall with their full force on the 
affection and left a dwper im- modern theatre. Tho Floral 
prossion than almost any other games were in this respect the 
who died so young. Her charms worst. 

arc recorded in perhaps the * Tertullian, Ad Nationes, 
most touching of all the opi- lib. i. c. 10. 
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scene of its orgies, and tire aeliievements of the gods 
the subject of r'cin'eseiitation. 

It is certainly not surprising that the early wiitei-s 
of Christianity should liavo directed all their ekiqueii^^e 
against such an institution as this. They inveighed 
against it as the sclnrol of profligacy, and a centre of 
idolatry; and they dwelt, in language which it is im¬ 
possible to read without emotion, upon the duty of 
those who mighi, be called, at any moment, to endure 
for their faith the most horrible forms of torture and 
of death, abstaining from whatever could enervati! 
their count/gc or damp then’ zeal. Mingled with 
these noble exhortations \vc fiitd no small amount of 
thal monastic spirit Avhieh I'cgards pleasure as esseu- 
rially evil, and also two or three arguments which 
]ierhaps represent the extreme limits of human 
jjuorility. Tertnlliaii, having enumerated with great 
force and eloquenf;e many of the most horrible vices 
of the theatre, adds that at least i he Almighty can 
never pardon an actoi’, who, in defiance of the evan¬ 
gelical assertion, endeavours, by bigli-heelod boots, to 
Hild a cubit to bis .stature, and who habitually falsilies 
his face.’ 

The position of public amusements in the early 
history of Christianity i.s extremely important. On 
the one hand, the austerity with which the Christians 
condemned them was probably one of the ehiiT causes 
of the hatred and consequent pdrsecation of wlii(;h the 
early Church was the victim, and which contrasts so 
remarkably with the usually tolerant ebaracter of 
polytheism. On tlie other hand, when (.'hristianity 
had attained its triumph, when the intellectual and 


‘ l>e iipec tacui it, cap. xxiii 
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moral l)asis of paganism was completely sapped, and 
•when the -viriorioiis Church had begun to exhibit 
something of the spirit from which it had suffered, 
thp tliea(tre find the circus became the last strongholds 
of the dying faith. Partly because they had actu¬ 
ally emanated from the pagan worship, and partly 
Ifecfiuse the Christian Councils and Fathers denounced 
them with an absolute and unqualified severity, they 
were soon rc^garded as the chief expression of paganism; 
and tlic people, who endured wjth sciircely a murmur 
the destrnction of their temples and the su]>pression 
of their stunifiees, (lew to arms whenever their fimuse- 
ments were menaced. The servitude, indeed, by 
wliich the actor was enchained for life to t he theatre, 
was soon abrogated in the case of those who desired 
to become Christians; • and the bi.shopa refused to' 
baptise finy actor who persisted in his profession, and 
excommnnieated any Christian who adojfted it but 
the theatres were still thronged with eager spectators. 
Indeed, ‘One curious enactment of the Thoodosian 
Code provides that some of the temples should be 
saved from the general destruction, because they 

* Cod. I'lteod.W^). XV. til. 7, Acrording to the legend, he w.is 
1 , 8. If the emancipated aetre.sa acting tlio part of a Christian 
lurnid out hadly, she was to bo in ii piece wliieh was designed 
dragged back to the stage and to turn the new religion to ridi- 
kept tltere till she ti'as ‘ a ridi- cide, when, between the acts, lie 
culous old woman’ (ridirula saw a vision, which converted 
<muK). * liim, and he aceordingiv pro- 

’ Noander, Church His/on/, claimed his allegiance to Christ 
vol. ii. pa 370. An old conueil upon the stage. The emperor 
forbade Christian women mar- and the audienee at first loudly 
rying actors. The lu'.tors, how- applaud«l, imagining that this 
ever, at a later period claimed wa.s part of the play; but when 
one saint as their patron. This they discovered the truth, the 
was St. Genet us, who -was an actor was put to death, 
actor in the reign of Bioclotian. 
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were associated witL public games.* When the bishops 
were manifestly uuable to suppress the j)ublic games, 
they directed all their energies to restricting them to 
days that were not sacred. St. Ambrose succeeded 
in obtaining the abolition of Sunday representations 
at Milan, and a similar rule was at last raised to 
a general law of the empire.* 

11. is remarkable, however, when considering the 
relations of Christianity and Paganism to the tlieatrc, 
that J ulian, who was by far the most distinguished 
champion of the latter, formed in this respect a corn- 
j)lele exception "krlijs co-religionists. Hi.'? eharactei 
was formed after the anti(pie model, an^ his antipathy 
to public amusements was almost worthy of a bishoj). 
l.ibaiiius, it is true, has left a long disquisition in 
})ruise of pantomimic daneds, which, ho maintained, 
were of a far higher artistic merit than sculptui'c, as 
no sculptor could rival the grace and beauty of the 
dancers; but on this subject bo received nb encourage¬ 
ment from his master. It has been iugObiopsly, and, 
1 think, justly remarked, that this austerity of Julian, 
Ijy placing him in direet opposition to tliat portion of 
the population which was opposed to Christianity, 
was one of the causes of the failure of^his attempts to 
rally the broken forces of paganism. 

After a time the Roman theatre languished and 
passed away. The decline was paftly the result of 
the ceaseless opposition of the«clo»gy, who during the 
middle ages wore too powerful for any institution t/o 
resist their anathema, but still more, I think, of the 
invasion of the barbarians, which dissolved the old 

' Cod. TIteod. xvi. 10, 3. 

• Lebrutt, pp. 117-1 IS ; Cod. Theod. xv. ,'i, S. 
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cJvilisatioxi, and therefore destroyed the old tastes. 
The theatre spon lost its attraction ; it lingered, in¬ 
duc'd, faintly for many centuries, hut its importance 
had paswed away, and about the end of the thirteenth 
(century most antiquaries seem to think the last 
])uhlic tlieatros were destroyed. The amusements of 
men wenc of an entirely different, and, for the most 
)iart, of a warlike character. Battle and the imitations 
of battle, boistei'f'us revels, the chase, and, after the 
Crusades, tin; gaming-table, became the delight of the 
iipja r classics ; wliili! I lie poor found congenial recrea- 
t ion in bear balling, bull-fighting, ah J countless simi¬ 
lar ainuseinents—in tiiirs, dances, perambulant mu¬ 
sicians, sbam fights, and rude ga-mes.' Besides these, 
there were numerous mountebanks, who were ac- 
eushmicd t o exliibit feats of mingled agility and buf- 
foonor}^ which were iirohaldy Ihc oiigin of the modem 
pantomime, and in which, as it has been shown by a 
high autliorilx',® tjicre is reason to believe a dress 
\ ery similar to that of our harlecpiins was employed. 
It is probably to these niouiitcbaiiks, or possibly to 
t he troubadours or wandering minstrels, who bad then 
become eoninum, that,St. Thomas Aipiinas referred in 

' Slnil.t’s Sjii'i-tt: ami Pus- Can ItiGO, tom. i. pp. 4-6. The 
tiiiiis of the linrfish People, iiijtliur of this remarkable book 
Jlnriitori, AnlU], Jta/., ItisHorl. (wlio was known professionally 
2y. Ill Judy I ho btiani lights under the name of Lefio) was 
were I'arried on on a vast .sealo one of the greatest Italian 
and witli wooden swdrds, and aeiors of his time. Hotrarolled 
were the cause of miuiv dvatlia. much from tlieatra to theatre, 
Amiiseim-its somowliat hinidar and in tho ditFerent cities he 
to lliosc which were once iHipu- vi.sit(xl ransacked the public 
lar in Indy are said locontinue librariesfor worksboaringupon 
in Kussia .Storcli, /•xvn.palit., his history. His bixik was 
toni. id. p. •lo:i. originally Written in French, 

- file, iilmiii, i/« 77/(V?/™ and is dedicated to Queen 
i.'alien ilejad-: Can loVOJnmju'd Caroline of England. 
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a passago wfficli excited a fiei’co coiitrovcr.'iy in tlie 
Kevcnlcciitli century. In discussing tJio snl)ject of 
aniuseineni, tlie saini, siigge.sted tlic question wliethcr 
the jirofe.ssion of an ‘ actor ’ was essentially sinful ; 
and, having enumerated some special circumstances 
that might make it so, he answers (he question in the 
negative,' ‘because,’ as he says, ‘recreation i.s neces¬ 
sary to mankind,’ and also boeanse ‘ it had been re¬ 
vealed to the blessed Pa])hnutius that ‘ a clown was 
to be his companion iy luiaven.’ 

Such, then, was the character of public amusements 
before the revivarof learning. 'I'he time, however, 
was at hand when a ju'ofound chaiiget fraught with 
momentou.s con.sequcjces to tin; Chni'ch, was maui- 
I'ested ; and it i.s worthy’ of^nolice, that n hile that: 

0 

* Hosaysdist.ijicllw‘OfTiciiuii de onerfirifin ct khtrio- 

liistritmurn, qiiml ticdiiint ur mi St‘<; un t.liis subjfftf 

solatium homiuilms cxliibon* Coiudna. jip. 

dum. non «st sepunduin sc illi- tifi—11 ; I^fibruii. JliM-mir.'i .^ur Ic 
rituiu.’ ll appears certain t liat, y//(Y?7rc, j.p. 18y-^0-l • ntis.-iuM. 
wlmn this was wi’itten there fiijU'A'ions nur (a (fo'Dicdv., §§ 
wero no public thc;itr<‘s or 22-2'). 

dramatic representations, ox- ‘ Joculator.’ Bossuetjiow- 
cept. the reli^^ious ones. At the ever, says tliat tlioof Si. 
same tiun?, it. is inipos.sible to Piiphnutius sliow Ibal this was 
draw a clear lino b(‘tween the simply a pej^imltulant flute- 
public recitation of* verses or phi^'cr. After all, Bossuct is 
the oxhihilioiiK of inouiilehanht# obliL^cd to makefile followin;,^ 
on the one hand, and the sini- admission: ‘^Apn's avoir piir^'e 
plest forms of the <lrama upon la doctrine d« saint Thomas 
the other. Bossuet has oiled des ejteo.s^out on la char^^eoif. 
a passage from St. Thomas’s il faut avouer avec le reiqjecf, 
work yv SciiffiKtiis, in which qui est dfi a, un si grand 
he‘speaks of the exhibitions liomme, qu’il somble sTitre uu 
that ha<l ’ formerly taken place peu eloigne, jo lie dirai pas <h s 
in the thenlres.’ At all events, sentirnens dans lo fond, rnai.'i 
the saint, was not very favour- pbilbtdes expressions des an- 
cible to these ‘ histriones,’ for cions I’eres sur le siijot 
bespeaks of gains that have divertissemens.’ iUejle^ionssufr 
been acquired *de turpi caus^, 'a Comidky § 31.) 

VOL. If. X 
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clia.iige'was ultimately catisod by the advance of civi¬ 
lisation, the Ohni'ch itself -was its pioneer. The fii-st 
revival of the theatre is undoubtedly to be found in 
the rolipfious plays. From the earliest times men 
seetn to have been accustomed to throw into dramatic 
forms the objects of tlieir belief; and the pagan mys¬ 
teries, which were essentially dramatic,' retained their 
antliority over the popular mind long after every other 
pimtion of the ancient worship was des])iscd. The 
lirst biblical j)lay on r(!Cord is, on Moses, and is the 
composition ofa Jew named Mzckiel, who lived in the 
se(!ond century. The .sccomi is'a Greek tragedy on 
the J’assion, Ijy St.-Grogory Nazianzen. The religious 
ceremonies, and es])ecially those for Christmas, Epi- 
])hany, and Holy Week, became continually more 
dra'matic, and the monks and nuns after a time began 
to relieve the monotony of the cloister by private 
re])i'esentatious. The earliest known instance of this 
is of the tenth cevitiiry, when a German abbess named 
Hroswitha composed two or throe dramas, with a 
religious object, but imitated, it is said, in part from 
Terence, which wen- acted by the nuns. The subject 
of one of t hem is curious. A hermit had brought up 
in th(! ways of {)iety a beautiful girl, but she rebelled 
sigaiust his authority, jieglopted his counsels, and lied 
to a house of H! fame. The henuit, having discovered 
tlu! j)laee of lier resort, assumed the dress and the 
manners ol’ a sofdier, penetrated to her retreat, sup- 
])ortc^ his chai’actor so skilfully' that he deceived its 

' li'clii/hus DfTolii'pe- can originl wore originally Te- 

'iiietU of the Greeks and liv- iigiuus. Thoy seeni at first to 
hrrv’S. vol. ii. pp. 286-2!i7. have been celebrated at the 
Uesides the dramii, it is pro- graves, and in honour of the 
hablo that the gladiatorial dead. 
iipectacIoB (.which are of Elms- 
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inmates, and'at last found an opportunity of niclaim- 
ing his ward.' 

In the extreme weariness of the conventual life, 
amusements of this kind were welcomed with»fleliglit, 
and, though often and severely censured, tluiy con¬ 
tinued in some monasteries till far into the eighteenth 
century.''' The I'orm, however, which they generally 
assumed was not that of secular dramas with a reli¬ 
gious tendency, hut of mysteries or direct representa¬ 
tions of scenes from Scripture or from the lives of tins 
saints. Until the latter part of the thirteenth century 
they were cxclusiv’ely Latin, and were usually acted 
by priests in the Churches; hut after t*his time they 
assumed a pojmlar f«rm, their religions character 
speedily declined, and tliey became at last one of tln^ 
Aiost j)owerful agents in bringing the Church, dtid 
indeed all religion, into disrepute.® Tlic ev idence of 
this is not to bo found in the represent.-dipns of the 
Almighty that were so frequent upoai the s^tago; ^ foT' 
these, tliough irie.xpre.ssibly shocking in our ey^.«, were 
perfectly in harmony with the intellectual condition 
of the time; but rather in the gross indecency which 
tlie worst days of the Homan theatre had scarcely 
siu'passed,® and perhaps still more in»the strange 


' See Tillomaii), Miyi/rn /(f/e; 
JHiirtoune, Pit it' du Mo?/rn Atje ; 
litToy, Ktude» sur las iWf/.s/tA.s, 
p. 41. 

CoiJciTia,who publislx'd hiK 
work, J)v S/tecincidi.s, iji 17f>2, 
at the request of -Benedict 
XIV., mentions tliat the custom 
still continued in some monas¬ 
teries ; and he devoted a disser¬ 
tation to proving that monks 
who laid aside their eceloKiasti- 
cal dress to personate laymen 

X 


* were fxiiilty of mortal sin. 

* Sec tlu* ffjleetioiis of these 
by Hone, Jubiniil, Ja<*ob, ote.; 
and tli* wti.^s of Loroy, Suard, 
and Collier upon ilieir liistorv. 

* On which seo^Iaioni^ //isf. 
of the hlntflldi *S7/’y/c, pp. 12-i‘h 
.Some eurioas oxample.s of ii, 
have been collected by Hone: 
and also in Strutt's Hint, of I he 
Manners of the Peoph’ of 
land^ vol. iii. pp. 137-1-10. 

* Some striking instances of 

2 
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position that *was assigned to Satan. At Erst the my.s- 
tories had jirojtahty contributed inncli to the religious 
terrorism. The glare and smoke of the tire of hell were 
eo^iistantly exhibited, and piercing shrieks of agony 
broke n]>on the car. Very soon, however, Satan was 
made to aet tlic part of a clown. His appearance was 
greeted wit h shouts of laughter. He became at once 
the most prominent and nmst ])opular cliaracter of the 
piece, and was eiiianei)Kited by virtue of his cliaracter 
from all restiaints of decorum. One of the most 
impressive doctrines of the (Jhureli was thus inuisso- 
l ibly associated in the jiopular, mirid with the ridi¬ 
culous, and a spii'if.of mockery and of satire began to 
play around th'e whole teaching of authority. 

It is dilllcult, indeed, to say how far these rude 
dramatic representations contriliuted to that disrupt 
tion of old tvligious ties that preceded and prepared 
I he Ileformat ion. At a very early jieriod those 
■strange festivals,,the Feast of Fools and the Feast of 
Asses,'.'had iiitrodueod into the churches indecem 


tills indccoiK'V, wliirli iticlred is 
safficioatly iiiatd'Vst ia iiin.st at' 
die inystri'iiiH, are piveii by 
Jacob ill his Ij ti'oilnel ion to 
!iis colleflion of I'aives. AVIier- 
ever tlir sevenib eiiniiiiaiHinient 
was to be iii-okep. the netors 
disa.f)pearei 1 l>e)iiail a curtain 
whieb was Imiio across 4 ', part 
lU' tlie staar ; and tliis is the 
origin of tlic Froncli proverbial 
cxpi-ossioa uliout tilings lliat 
are done ‘derritro lo rideau.' 
IMoro tlitiii onco the Govern¬ 
ment supprps,sMl the sarvnd 
plays ill Frailer on acrouiit of 
tlieir rvil ell’rots upon morals, 
la Kagland mattrrs seem to 


have boeu if possible worse 
and tViirton has slmwn that on 
:i1 least ono orrasiim in the 
tiftronth century. Adam and 
Kvij were brought upon tlie 
•siagi-strictly ill tlieir state of 
iiiiiocrnce. In tlio next scene 
tlir iig-lravrs wrro introduced. 
(Malone’s///i'tor?/ of the Eng¬ 
lish Stage, pp. 1,5, HI.) 

' The Feast of Fools and the 
Feast ot Asses arc said to have 
originalrd (though probably 
under other names) in the 
(1 reek Church about 990. (Ma¬ 
lone's Hist, of the English Stage, 
p. 9.) La Mere Sotte, in 
France, originated, or at least 
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dances, caricatures of the priesthood, a^id even a pa¬ 
rody of the Mass ; and the mysteries of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries carried the same spirit far and 
wide. But what I desire especially to notice is, that 
tlieir popularity had a real connection -with that 
material prosjjerity which was a consequence of the 
industrial develojtcment wo are considering. Tliis 
growing passion for an order of amusements in some 
degree intellectual, this keen relish for spectacles 
that addressed themselves especially to the imagina¬ 
tion, was the beginning of that inevitable transition 
from the rude, simjde, wa rlike, unqi-tistv’, unimagina¬ 
tive tastes of barbarism to the luxuriolis, refined, and 
meditative tastes of civilisation. Coarse and corrupt 
^is they were, these early ])l.a}'s retlected the condition 
of a society that w.as struggling fe<!l)ly into a new 
phase of civilisation, and which at the same time* 
though still deriving its conceptions/rom flic Church, 
was tending surely and rapidly towards* seoularisa- 
tion. 

The change was first effected in Italy and I’rance. 
In those countries, which were then the centres of 
material prosperity, the dramatic tastea^ad naturally 
been most developed, and the mystoiies had attained 
an extraordinary popularity. A modern Italhin bib¬ 
liographer ha.9 been able even now collect more 
than one bundled difTcront piecdli ofHhis kind, which 
were represented in Italy in the fifteenth and .six¬ 
teenth centuries.' About the middle of the fifJeenth 

became )X)iiular, during the 342, ed. 1853.) 
qnarrul between the Iting of • Jlih/yi//rajia dellc Antiche 
l''riuie,e and the Pope, at the Mappri-sinlnshmi Jlaliane Stwre 
beginning of the tenth century, e I’rnfave stanipate no, Secoli 
(Monteil, Uust. des Frav(ais XV e XVI, dal Cuhjiah de 
den divers Atats, tom. iii. p. Batims (Firenzo, 1852). One 
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coutury ilie exliibitioTis of tlio mounfcobanks began to 
1)0 thrown into a systematic form. A complete story 
■was exl^jbited, and the harlequin rose to great promi¬ 
nence as chief actor.' We find, too, a few represon- 
l.ations of Pagan fahlcs, and also some plays that 
■were termed impromptus, in which the outline of a 
])lot -was sketched hy the author, but the dialogue 
left to the ingenuity of the actor. Besides these, 
dialogues, or discussions of the nature of farces," 
bt'came common; and having passed from Italy to 
I'Vance, they thci’O assumed the dimeiisions of regular 
dramas, sometimes of very considerable merit. One 
of them, the famous farce of ‘ Patelin,’ -which -w'as 
probably composed about 14Gi? by Peter Blanchet, an 
advocate of I'oi tiers, still holds its position upon tint 
Pronch stage." The directors of the religious plays 
attempted to meet these new rivals by the invention 
of semi-religious,.* moralities,’ which were properly 


of t hese mysl erios, the /S'. Gio- 
ruvni c Va»lo, was written by 
lioronzo do’ Aledici liimKrif 
(Koscoe, Lore7U) dv' Nedici, 
ell. V.). 

* Riccoboiii, t<yn. i. p. 89. One 
of the most famous of the early 
harlequins was Ceochino, who 
is also celebrated for luivinj? 
published at Venice, in 1G21, 
porhups the first det]|,*nce^,>f the 
theatre. Uo was enntibled by 
the Ktiiperor of Oennany. 

* Tlivse farces, in the earliest 
and simplest forms, wen* called 
‘ eontrasti ’ in Italian, or ‘ d4- 
bats’ in French. l)e Batines 
has nia<le a list of several 
which were translated from 
Italian into French; e.g. tlio 
discussions between wine and 


water, between life and death, 
between man and woman, &e. 
Italian actors sometimes mi¬ 
grated to France, and in 1577 
we find a regular It^iiiaii com¬ 
pany, called I Gelosi, tlioro. 

* As a comic opera, and also, 
•J believi?, as a play. The 
popularity of the farco of 
J'aliiin prf)duced Le Noimau 
]\itcUn and Le Testammt de 
Vatilin^ both of which liave 
been reprinted by Jacob. Hal- 
1am says (Hist, of Lit., vol. i. 
p. 216) that the farce of l*atel.in 
was first printed in 1490. 
Tliere is extreme nncertainty 
resting upon the early chrono¬ 
logy of the drama; senreely 
any two authorities agree upon 
the subject. 
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representations of allegorical figures of virtues and 
vices,* and were intended to act tlie fart of a coin- 
promise ; but the farces soon became the dominating 
form, and all other performances sank into s'econdary 
importance.® Latin plays were also somctiinea acted 
by the scholars in the colleges, a practice which was 
afterwards made very popular by the Jesuits. 

This was the first stage of the movement. The 
second was the creation of secular plays of a higher 
order of merit, which completely superseded and de¬ 
stroyed the mystc^ries.® Like the former, this advance 

emanated chiefly from the commercial civilisation 

• • 

* The term ‘ morality,Vliow- play,’ as it is tomiocl, celohratci.* 

ever, was very loosely usvd. evory tenth year at tin; little 
Jacob has reprinted an ol<l rillago oi’ Oberanimerj^au, in 
play, called La MoraJite de Jiavaria, ni'ar tlie froiiLie*-^ of 
VAwaujU et d\i BoiteuXy which the Tyrol, which, though it is 
is iiotiiing more tlian a farce, not more llian iciOO years t<td, 
From the religious plays the and tliough it-^is almost v 
personifications passed to the tirely llttvoM ^ of grotestj 
ballets, in which they still scenes, may be on*the whe 
sometimes ajipear. An old looked upon as a rejireseiUati 
French poom describes in rail- of the mediaeval plays. It. eo 
turous forms tho performance sists of scenes from the Fassie.. 
of a certain Madame de Fran- (bciginning at tho triuin])iial 
ca.s, ill tho character of Geomo- entry into Ji rusalem, and einU 
tiy, in a ballot on the seven ing with tl^i Asci-nstou), Il¬ 
liberal arts, danced before twee.n winch tableaux vivants. 
hiouis XIV. in lGG»b * representingincid<-ntsfrom tlio 

* Farces appear also to have Old Testainent typical of tho 

boon the chief form of dramatic Passion, are jlisjilayed. A 
literature in Spain in the hf- cliotus, ^ke thoH«; of tlie t.ireek 
teeuth century. See Pouter- plays, sings hymns eimeorn- 
YtaVi'b Hist, of Spanldi Litera- ing tho connection* betweeii 
ture. Tliey wore followed by tin* ty])e and iluj anti(yf)e. 
eclogues. When I saw it in 18G0, tlie 

* Some remains, however, of play lasted for 7] hour.s, and 
the mysteries continue to the commamled the attention of 
present day, espi'cially in ihe an immense audience to the 
Tillages of the Tyrol. Tliere c--so. 

Is still, too, a great ' passion 
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of Florence, tnt it is cxlreincly remarkable that tlie 
leaders of tliC'Clmrch in Italy were among its most 
ardent supporters. 'I’lie fii-st regular Italian comedy 
afjpears fe) have boon the ‘ Calandra,’ and its author 
was the Cardinal llihhiena, who had long been sticre- 
tary to Lorcni/.o do’ Medici.' The play was probably 
ivritten in the last few y(;ars of the fifteenth century, 
when the .antlau' \va.s .still young, but it at all events 
did not, impede hl.s advancement in the Church. The 
(wo first Italian tragedies were the ‘ Sophonisba ’ 
(if Trissiuo. which wars imitated fi-om Euripides, and 
the ‘ Itosimnnda ’ of Itiiccellai, w'hich was imitated 
from Seneca. 'The ' Sophonisba ’ was acted for the 
, f'rst time at Vicenza, about l -'iH', and was .soon after¬ 
wards rejiresented at Tloijie under the special patroij|^ 
age (rf Leo X., who appointed its author ambassadi^^ 
at the court of the Emperor Maximilian. 'l\.o 
‘ l^osiniunda ’ was ilrst acted, in the presemee of the 
same Po]ip, at Ktu-enee, in lolh.’^ The earliest 
instance (>f a secular imisical drama is the ‘ Orpheus’ 
of I’olitiaiio, wliieli was eomjsiscd for the amusemout 
and acted in the pre.sence of the Cardinal Gonzaga of 
Mantua.® A few years later wo find Clement VII. 

r 

* Rieooboiii, turn. i. pp. 32, tlu* *So/)i^o;/w/ia’was-not pTiiited 
33. 'I'he is now fof sumo Tejws alloiwanls. 

nearly forgot U*n, biit,its iuiUior KuceoUni also wroto A 
will always bo reiucmborecl as oulb il Orestm, which however, 
t lit! subject of two of thfe noltir'st was not brought at this time on 
of tlic portraits of llaphat l— the stage, 
one at Florvuco, and the otlitT * Koso,oe*fi Loremode*Medici, 
at. Madfitt. oh. v.; Hogarth’s Memoirs of 

- Comparo Kiccoboiii, tom. ///o Oyiora, pp. 6-8. Ofcoxirse, 
ii. pp. 1>, 10; an«l Sisnioiuli, H<lIaUamhasob8ervcd,recMta- 
Ilisl. (h-hj LiUcratnrcdu MiiiL tivo not being yet invented, 
tom. ii. pp. 188-199. The two the music was . confined to 
pices stM’in to liavo '6oeu acttxl chorxises and songs scattered 
nearly at the same lime; but throughout the piece. 
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presniit wifli tlio Emperor Clnirlos Yat ISolopiia, at 
tlie representation of tlie oomecly of ‘ The 'I’hreo 
Tyrants,’ hy llicei.* As a natural eonsei|nonce of 
this pati’ona^e, the Italian’ theatre at its ewnmievee- 
nioiit does not ajjpear to have htjon very hostile to the 
Chnreh, and in tliis msj)nct forms a marked coiitrrist 
to the theatre of Fni tieo. The ‘ Eugenio ’ of Jodelle, 
which was the first i-egular comedy act('d on the 
Froneh stage, was throughout what many of thooldm- 
farces had hecn, a bifter satire apon ttio elcmgy.'-* 

One of the.most important consequences of this 
revival of the thealtro was the partial socidai'isation 
of iiiusie. This art, to which thh oId*{ireeks had as¬ 
cribed so great a po>fer over both mind and body, an*l« 
which some of their stafes.had even nia.lo a,n essen¬ 
tial element of the (uvil government,^ laid fn- Inany 
eonturies hecn entirely in the hands of the Church. 
Almost all the music that really do:-(n-\a'd tlu; namo 
was ecclesiastical, and all thi^ greift names in nmsieal 
liistory had hocm (!eelesiastic.s. St. Ignaiius, accord¬ 
ing to till! legend, having heard the angels singing 
psalms in alteniate strains hef>r(! the throia? of (iod, 
introduced the practice of antiphons. S< . Ambrose 

' Rircolioni, tom. i. p. 18.3. (losuphiilc was »:ii(l to Imre 

* iSrf) Charles, Jjft {Jomhlte sank far latow the siirroandia^ 
ni France, tm uri^iime- SuHc civili.salion. There is a .siiatii- 
(18B2). Rieeohoiii, how'ever, larly eiirious (•haj>te-. on the 
tisaeris that Moliere took the eflfths #.s»’-ri!iefl to iniisie tiniont' 
ehartieter, and even some of (he Greeks, in fiurney's f/w/or// 
iho ineidents and spcecljos, of of A/t'.wr, rol. i. pp, J73-l!*i. 
Ins y’artn^i'from an old Ittilian The legends t»f Orphetis cliarrn- 
play callfid Doctor Daokdonc iiifj tied, Arion appeasing dm 
(tom. I. p. 1.37). waves, and Anipiiion moving 

“ Among the Arcadians, for the .stones hy miisie, as well as 
example, music was eoinpnl- ‘the music of the spheres ' of 
sory, and the ono district in Pythagoras, will occur to cvery- 
which this custom fell into one. 
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rciriilatccl tlie cliurcU music for the diocese of Milan, 
and St. Gregoiy the Great for the remainder of 
Chn'.stendom. St. Wilfrid and St. Dunatan were the 
a])0stle3 nf music in England. In the eleventh 
century, the monk Guido of Arezzo invented the 
present sy.stem of musical notation. Nearly at the 
same time, the practice of singing in parts, and com- 
liiiiing several distinct notes in a single strain,* which 
is the basis of modern harmonies, first appeared in 
the services of the Church. From a very early [)eriod 
music had been empdoyed to enhance the effect of 
the sacred jilays, and as it contiiltied to occupy the 
same position vt'hon the drama had been secularised, 
„.St. Philip Neri, in 1540, in order to counteract the 
new attiiiction, originated at Rome the oratorio. 
About twenty years later, Palestrina, a chapdain of * 
the Vatican, rid'ormed the whole system of Church 
music. Thofc exertions would porluips have retained 
foritsomelhiijg at ksestof its ancient ascendency, but 
for the iu\''ention in 1000 of recitative, which, by ren¬ 
dering possible compdete musical dramas, immediately 
created the op>ora, withdrew the scopjtro of music 
from the Church, and profoundly altered the prevail¬ 
ing taste. Prem this time the star of St. Ceciliii 
began to wane, and that of, Ap)ollo to shine anew. 
Tliose ‘ Lydian ipnd Ionic strains,’ which Plato so 
jealously excluded froiujiis rep)ublic, and which Milton 
so keenly ap)prociatcd, were heard again, and aU Italy 
thrilled jvith pjassion beneath their power. Venice cs- 
p)ocially found in them the most faithful expression of 
her character, and no less than three hundred and fifty 

• Called orifrinally ‘discan- controversy. It is said to have 
tus.’ The exact date of its in- been suggested by the varied 
vention is a matter of great tones of the organ. 
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different operas wore represented tlioro between 10:57 
and 1680. In France the opera was introduced at the 
desire of Cardinal Mazarin; and it is remarkable that 
Perrin, who wrote the first French o])ei*lis, wrs a 
priest; that Cambert, who assisted him in composing' 
the music, was a church organist; and that nearly 
all the first actors had been choristers in the cathe¬ 
drals. From this time the best singers began t,o 
desert the churches for the theatre. In England the 
musical dramas known under the name of masque.s 
elicited some the noblo.st poetry of JBen Jonson 
and of Milton.* 

Another way in which the IBImrch exercised, I 
think, an indii-ect ihfluence upon the stage, is iiBte 
quite so obvious as the ju’occding one Whatever 
opinion may he hold on the general question of the 
comparative merits of the classical and the Goljiic 
architecture, it is at least certain that tlie latter was 
immeasurably superior in suggeSting the effects of 
immense distances—in acting, not simjtly on the taste, 
but also on the emotions, hy a skilful employment of 
all the means of illusion which an admirable sense 
of the laws of perspective can furnish. The Greek 
temple might satisfy the taste, hut*it never struck 
any chord of deeper emotion, or created any illusion, 
or suggested any conception of the Infinite. The 
eye and the mind soon grasppd jts proportions, and 
realised the full measure of its grandeur. Very dif¬ 
ferent is the sentiment produced by the Gotliic cathe¬ 
dral, with its almost endless vistas of receding arches, 

' Soe Burney’s Hhi. of {XVIP Siich ); the notice of 
Music ; Ciistil-Blazo, Cfuipelle i’aleslrina in Hallam’s Hist, of 
mvMqtie des rois de Francs ; JAIeriiiurc ; and the Etsay.s on 
Hogarth’s Hist, of t)te Opera ; Musical Natation, by Yitot and 
Honteil, Hist, dcs Fratifais Cuussemakur. 
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with its hif^h altar rising conspicuous by a hundred 
lights amid the'gloom of the painted wndows, while 
farther and farther back the eye loses itself in the 
undefined'’distanoc amid the tracery of the gorgeous 
chancel, or the dim columns of Our Lady’s chapel. 
The visible there leads the imagination to the in¬ 
visible. The sense of finitencss is vaiKpjished. An 
illu.sion of vastness and awe presses irro.sistibly on the 
mind. And this illusion, which the architecture and 
t he obscurity of the tcnqde ])rodnce, has always been 
skilfully sustained in Catholicism by ceremonies 
whii'h are pre-eminently ealculafe'd to act upon the 
emotions througlr tin! ey^e. 

-Now' it is surely a remarkable coincidence, that 
while Christian architecture is thus indisimtahly 
superior to pagan arehit(«ttti’e in creat ing the illusion 
of distance, the modern theatre should bo distinguished 
by precisely the same siiperioiily from the ancient 
one. A funda,nienfhl mlo of tho modern theatre is, 
that the slage should be at least twice as deep as it 
is broad. In tho theatres of antiipiity, the stage was 
five or six tilings as broad as it was deep.' It resem¬ 
bled tlie portion wliicli is now exhibited wbon tho 
curtain is down.'' Tlic wall that closed it in, instead 
of lieing concealed, was brought prominently before 
the sjxjctator by rich sculjit.nres, and illusion was 
neitlier sought nor obtained. In the modern tlmatre, 
our jiresent system of decoration only advanced by 
slow (.leg-ees, tVom the I’ude ro[)r(^sciilati()ns of heaven 

' Till* Kt.aco of Orange, which littnfrs sirr VHistoire de VAH.) 
is iinihalily tlic nii)i-t perfect, 'the length of the stage of 
Jtoninii theatre in rxisleuee, Herciilanouni is greater than 
ia SG Yiints broad and 12 that of .San Carlo at Naples, 
deep. (See Vitel’s/itsovo/i Mr hat its depth is only a few 
Avliiji’ilkx uf OraHj,, ni his feet. 
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and licll, tliat were exhibited in the mystovics, to the 
elaborate scenery of our own day ; l!ut still the con¬ 
stant progi-ess in this direction e.xhihiis a conception 
of the nature of the spectacle, Avhich is •essentially 
difl'erent from that of the Greeks, and is probably in 
a great measure due to the iulluencc of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies upon the taste. 

It is not difficult to perceive the cause of the favour 
which Leo and his conteniporinies inanifestcd to tin; 
theatre. They belonged to a generation of ecclesiastics 
who wore hir reinovetl fiom tln^ austere .traditions of 
the Church, w*lioh»Kl thrown lla'insclves cordi.ally into 
all the new tastes that luxury fiiid^hcvived learning 
had j)roduced, and who slirank with an undisgnisfd. 
aversion from all religions enthusiasm, from all in¬ 
tolerance of tlie beautiful. Their li^ os were oife long 
dream of art and poetrjn Tlunr imaginations, matnyed 
and discijdined by constant study of I Inyioblcst works 
of Grecian genius, cast a mnv cftkmriyg upon their 
])rofession, and adorned with a pagan beSiity every 
ci’eation of the Church. Such m<ni as these were but 
little likely to repress the intellectual j)assion that 
arose almost simultane()usly in Italy, France, and 
8j)ain,* and created the modern thcAtre. ]5ut when 
the teaching of Luther,had thrilled through Knrop<', 
a new spirit was infused into tljo Vatican. 1'lie 

‘ The Spaui.di theatre very thSatri*, for twu i-oiiscms: first, 
early rose fj perfeetion, and, because its growth was almost 
after 1600, Spanish tragi-come- entirely isolated, while the 
dies soon became dominant, dramatic literatures f)f Italy, 
even in Italy. (See Riccoboni's S])aiii, and France were closely 
history of the movement; and connected; and, secondly, be- 
liouterwek's Ih'sf. of Spattiah oanse my present objeet is to 
JAUTfjitire.) In tliis review I trace the relations of Catlio- 
havc not entered into an ex- licisiu and the drama, 
aminatiou of the English 
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intellectualist and tlio art critic were rofdaced by mim 
of saintly lives <but of persecuting zeal, and a fierce 
contest between the Church and the theatre began, 
which continued till near the close of the eighteenth 
century, and ended in the complete victory of the 
hitter. 

The doctrine of the Church on this subject was 
clear and decisive. The theatre was unequivocally 
condeinncd, and all professional actors wore pi'o- 
nounced to be in a condition of mortal sin, and were, 
therefore, doomed, if they died in l.hiur jiroCession, to 
clornal perdition.' This frightful ])ro].)osition was 
enunciated with the* most emphatic clearness by 
(iountJess bishops and theologians, and was oven em¬ 
bodied in the canon law and the rituals of many 
dioceses.® The Ritual of Paris, with several others, 
distinctly pronounced that actors were, by their very 
employment necessarily excommunicated.® This was 

i 

' The follewirfg was the (la- S/iedacttfis, p. 42. Sec alsu 
eision of ttio doctors of tho Lebrun, Discours, p. 34.) Some 
.Sorboime in l(i94: ‘Los come- thcolngians, in order to recon- 
diens, par lour profession cile their sentiments with the 
■'omme ello s'exorco, sont on passage from Kt. Tliomas that 
blat do p&hA mortoL’— Diet. 1 have (|Uotid, said that it was 
(Its Caa lie Citineietfe, do La- actors of immoral pieces that 
mot ot Fromageau, tom. i. p. were excommunicated, bat they 
803. adifed that tho condition of I lie 

* Seo an immense mass of theatre was such that all actor.s 
evidence of this collected in fell under the censure. Molicre 
Desprez de lioissy, Leifects st.v was regarded as poculiarh- mid 
h.i Spectacles (1780); Lobmn, pre-eminently bad. Kacinc was 
Discours sur la Comedie ; Con- far from innocuous ; and llos- 
ciua. Do Spcclaculis. suet distinctly maintained that 

’ ‘ Arcendi [a sacra commu- any piece was immoral which 
nione] sunt publice iudigni, contained a representation of 
qualee sunt cxcommunicati, love, however legitimate its 
inlordicti, manifeste infames character. (Seo his Dijiexmis 
ut ineretriees, ooncubinarii, co- sur la Comedie.) 
meedi.’ (Quoted by Couciua, De 
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tLe sentence of the Clinrch upon thoseuThose lives were 
spent in adding to the sum of hunnin’enjoynients, in 
scattering the clouds of despondency, and cluinning 
away the weariness of the jaded mind. None,can 
tell how many hearts it has wrung with anguish, or 
how many noble natures it has plunged into the 
depths of vice. As a necessary consequence of this 
teaching, the sacraments were denied to actors who 
refused to repudiate their profession, and, in France 
at least, their buriql was as the bru-ial of a dog.* 
Among those who were thus refused a pjacc in con- 
suorated gj’ound wsis the boautibil and gifted Le 
Couvreur, who had been perhaps the ‘brightest orna¬ 
ment of the Fnmch stage. She died without having 
abjured the fu-ofession she had adorned, and she was 
bui'ied in a field for cattle upon the banks of the 
Seine. An ode by Volbiire, burning with the deep 
tire of an indignant pathos, has at once |ivenged and 
(fonsocrated her mcinory. 

It is hard for those who are acquainled'witli the 
habits of modern Roman Catholic countries to realise 
the intense bitterness wliich theologians of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries manifested towards 
the theatre. Moliero, who.se plays w*ro continually 
cited as among the mo^t signal instances of its dc- 
jn'iivity, was the object of especial (Renunciation, and 
when he died, it was only with difficulty that 

* ‘ L’Eglise coiidamn e Ics no renoncent a lour art; on Its 
coniWicns, ot croit pir la d6- passo a la .salute labij coiniiio 
fendni assoz la coinidit: la di- des pecliours publics ; on lea 
cisiou on est precise dans les oxelut di»s ordrts satrus conimt 
rilutls (iht. de Paris, pp. 108 dos personnos iiilAim-s; par 
-114), la pratique eu est con- uue suite intailliblo, la, stpul- 
stante. On prive dts sacTo- tune cocitsiastique leur est de- 
iiieii.s, ct ala vie ct a la mort, niia-,’—llossuct, JirJlixioHS aur 
c«u.\ qui joutnl la comtdic s'ils ia CuinUlk, § xt. 
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permissiou could be obtained to bury hiin in consej- 
crated ffronudf.' Tbe religious mind of Eaciiie re¬ 
coiled bci'ore tbo censure. Ho ceased to write for the 
stage when in the zenith of his powers, and an extra¬ 
ordinary epitaph, while recording his virtues, acknow¬ 
ledges that there w’as one stain upon his memory 
—he had been a dramatic poet.* In 1G96, and again 
in 1701, on the occasion of the jubilee, the actors 
entreated the fiope to relieve them from the censures 
c(f the ca.uon law, but thtjir reouest was unavailing.; 
and wlnm, upon the recovery of Louis XIV. from a 
serious illness, cu ei'y other cor] )or?.tion at Paris offered 
up a I’c Ueuin, thej were especially excluded.® The 
rule of the Church depriving actors of the sacrament 
of marriage deliberately consigned them to conen- 
binalge. An attempt wms at one time made to evade ■ 
the rule, the actor who desired to marry renouncing 
his profession but returning to it by an order of the 
king as sooii as tin cercinony was coinpletcd ; but the 
Archbishop of I’aris efl'ectually prevented the evasion, 
refusing to accord marriiigo to any actor who could 
not produce s’l oflicial paper guaranteeing him against 
ever returning to the stage, and tin,' same archbisho{> 
suspended a phest from his functions because he had 
inadvertently married an agtor.^ 


' Lebrun relate;, this with 
mueh exultation. S|iejikiiig of 
Moliiiv, he says ; ‘ (je qm est. 
eoiisUint, east 1)110 sa niort cst 
line momle terrililo pour tons 
SOS confreres, et pour lous ceux 
qui no chercheut qu'a rire—un 
j,eu do torro obtenu par prioro, 
c'osttoutce qu'il ado I’Egliso, et 
encore fiillul.-il bien prote.stor 
qu’il avoit donne dos iiiarr|iies 
do repontir. Hosimoiid iltunt 
murl subitemeut eii 1691, fut 


enterrfi sans olergd.sans lumiere, 
ct sans auouno prierc, dans un 
ondroit du cinietitro (icSt.-Sul- 
pico oil I'on mot les onfans 
morts sans bapt^me.’ {Discours 
stir la Oomiaie, cd. 1731, p. 
2.39.) 

* This man'ellouB production 
is given in full by Dosproz do 
Boissy, tom. i. pp. fllO-512. 
Its author was namedTronchon. 

* Ibid. p. 124. 

‘ See on this very scandalous 
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When a lawyer, named Huerno dc la Mothe, ventured, 
in 1761, to denounce as scandalous tte refusal of 
marriage to actors, and also to say something in 
defence of their profession, his work was hurpt 
by the hand of the executioner, and his name 
erased from the list of advocates.* Lulli, the first 
groat musical composer of France, could only f)b- 
tain absolution by burning an opera he had just 
composed.* 

Yet in spite of all this the theatre steadily advanced, 
and as the opposition was absolute and unequivocal 
its progress was a moitsure of the defeat of the Church. 
In Fiance, although tho law proilouncbd actors in¬ 
famous, and consequently excluded, them from every, 
form of jjublic honour and euyiloymont, and although 
^ill far into the eighteenth century custom prohihitu<l 
those who occupied any magisterial appointment from 
attending the theatre, the drama retained an undi- 
ininished popularity. In Spain it'apj'ei^rs to have 
secured a certain measure of toleration by throwing 
itself into the arms of the Church. Calderon infused 
into it the very spirit of the Inquisition. The sacred 
plays continued after they had been abolished in 
almost every other country; and although Mariana 
and some other leading, theologians denounced all 
dramatic entertainments, they were ui^able to procure 

case Grimm et Diderot, Me- ing ait act8r (Lobruii, Uiecours, 
moiren historiques, tom. iii. pp. p. 167). 

.■527-328. And yet these priests ’ See the curious Awet du 
had the audacity to reproach Parloment.iuDesprezdcHoissy, 
actors with their immorality! tom. i. pp. 473-481. 

The council of lllilieris in tho * Hogarth, Memoirs of iht 
fourth century prohibited any Opera, p. 28. 

Cliristiaii woman from marry- 
VOL. H. T 
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t.Ueir final silppresaion.' The opera, it is tme, was 
somewhat seb^erely treated, for some divines having 
aseribed to it a period of pestilence and of drought, it 
was for.a time abolished;* but it at last secured its 
position in Spain. The Itfdians at all times thronged 
the theatre with delight. Even the Romans exhibited 
such a marked passion for this form of amusement, 
that the jjopes were obliged to yield. At first dramatic 
entertainments were only permitted at Rome during 
the carnival, and Benedict XIV., while according 
this permission, fuldressed a pastoral to the bishops 
of his kingdom to assure them that he did it with ex¬ 
treme reluctatico to avoid greater evils, and that this 
permission was not to be construed as an aj)proval.’ 


' Fliilip II.» howBvor, and 
Philip IV. biinislied all actors 
from Spain (]]oi.ssy> Lciires A'«r 
Spccfuch'K. tom. i. pp. 483- 
484); and the- vonorable aaid 
minudo-working Fa*lior Pos- 
.‘•atla, at a, lulor period, eansHl 
the ih'sl.ruction of tho tlo'atro 
of Ooixlova. (Concilia, ])« Sjfrd. 
p. 178.) On the extent to wliich 
aetor.'y laboured towin llmfiivour 
of the Chureh by religious ydays 
and by singiiig'';it the Church 
fe.slivalK, see tho indignant re¬ 
marks of Mariana, h‘c//r, pp. 

- Jhickle, HLsf., voJ. i. p. 347, 
note. Jnlho same wj.,y, l.v-bnui 
ascribes tho earthquakes that 
desolattd ancient Antioch tothe 
passion of the iiihabilants for 
tile theatre (l)i^'Cour,<, p[». 132, 
133). Tho Knglish bishops, in 
1503, nttrihuted tho plague to 
the theatres (Froudes Hist. 
Tol, vii. p. 519). 

• See an energetic extract 


which Concina has prefixed to. 
his hook. Some of tho canli- 
uals, however, were loss sovoro, 
and in the first half of the 
seventeenth century the musi¬ 
cal parties of the Cardinal Bar- 
Ixiriui were very famous. It 
was prohahly there, and cer¬ 
tainly at Rome, that Milton met 
Ijeoiiora Baroni, who was one 
of tho first of the long lino 
of great Italian opera-singers, 
and to whom ho, with a very 
unpuritanical gallantry, ad¬ 
dressed three Latin poems (Ho¬ 
garth, Memoirs of the Opera^ 
pp. 17j 18). These carnival 
dramas excited the great in¬ 
dignation of tho Calvinist Bal- 
Iseus (Concina, pp. 302-303). 
The. lUdians do not seem to 
have been so violent against tlio 
theatre as the French priests, 
though Be Boissy has collected 
a rather long list of condemna¬ 
tions. 
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Gradually, liowevcr, tbesc aTunsemoida were ex- 
tended to other seasons of the year; and even tJie 
opera, in obedience to the wishcis of tlio poojde, was 
introduced. At last, in 1671, a public ojto^fi-hoin-e 
was built at Rome; bnt female porfonners were 
long strictly prohibited, and their places sup¬ 
plied by eunuchs—an nnl’ortunate I’ace, which came 
in consequence into great rc(piest in the Holy 
thty.i 

The man who did more than any other to remove 
the stigma that rested uj)on actors, W'as unquestion- 
ably Voltaire. nif!re.is, indeed, sometliing singularly 
noble in the untiring zeal with .W'hich he dinicted 
poetry and cloquence„tho keenest wit'and the closest, 
reasoning, to the defence of tliosc who had so long 
#boen friendless and des])ised. * He cast OA'^cr them che 
icgis of his own mighty name, and the result of his 
advocacy was sh<iwn in the enactment by which thd 
French Revolutionists, at a single stroke, removed all 
the disqualifications under which they laboured. I'ho 
position actors have since conquered in almo.st every 
country, and the extent to which the theatre has lie- 
como a recognised institution, must be manifest to 
everyone. Among the many illustn^ions of the 
impotence of modern ecclesiastical efforts to arrest 
the natural current of society, thci'ts are few more 
curious than is furnished on the opennig night of tho 
Roman theatre, when the cardinft,l-^V(;mor of Rome 
appears, as the representative of the pope, to sanction 
the entertainment by his presence, to listen to the 
sweet songs of the opera sung by female singers, and 
to watch the wreathings of the dance. 

’ Dosprez de Boissy, tom. ii. pp. 234-236. 
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I tfnst thoH’cader will j)arclon the grcslt length to 
■which, this disquisition on the dfama has extended. 
It is not altogether of the nature of a digression, 
because,, although an institution like the theatre 
cannot be regarded as entirely the creation of any 
one nation, it certainly owes its first impulse and 
some of its leading characteristics to that union of 
an industrial and intellectual civilisation which at¬ 
tained its cidminat.ion under the Medici. Nor i.s it 
without an important hearitig on the subject of my 
work, because the successive transformations I have 
reviewed furnish one of the mojit '.sfci-iking exanij>les 
of that process o/ graihial secularisation which, 
under the influence of the I’atiynalistie s[)irit, is dis 
played in turn in each ile))artinent of thought and 
acthni. Besides this, tlfere arc ftiw more powerfully, 
destructive agents than customs or institutions, no 
matter how little nggi-ossive, wliich a Church claim¬ 
ing supreme aut^iority endeavours to suj)press, and 
which luivo'nevertheless S(>cui-ed their po.sitlon in the 
world. By the simple fact, of their existence, they at 
first divide tlus aUegianta! of jnaukiiid, and at last 
I'cndc-r olisolete a certain jiortiou of ecclesiastical 
toacdiing, andj.herehy impart a character of mobility 
and flexihility to the whole. In this respect Protes¬ 
tantism has been far le.ss aflbeted by the change than 
her rival, for Protestantism does not claim the same 
coercive authority, isad e.an, therefore, in a measure 
assimilate with the developoments of society, and 
purify'aud temper when it cannot altogether control. 
It must be acknowledged also, that while the Cal- 
vinistio section of the Reformed Churches has ever 
displayed a bigotry on the subject of amusements, 
which is at least equal to that of the Church of 
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Rome,' Anglicanism has always been sipgularly free 
from the taint of fanaticism j'' nor is it, I believe, too 
much to add, that her forbearance has received its 
reward, and that, if we except the period of depiavily 
that elapsed between the Restoration and the publi¬ 
cation of the work of Jeremy Collier in 1098, and 
which may be justly ascribed in a great measure to 
the reaction against Puritanism, the English theatre 
has been that in which the moralist can find least to 
condemn. 

The creation of thg secular theatre was <?ne of the 
last results of the industiial supr(jmiicy of Italy. A 
succession of cau.ses, int(j which it is not now neces- 
saiy to enter, liad corroded that political system, to 
^which the world is so doe]ily•indebted; and the ^lis- 
covery of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope 
by Gama, and of America by Columbus, togetlicf 
with some other causes, directed tl^ streflm of com¬ 
merce in new cbannels. By the time* when the 
effects of these discoveries begem first to be felt, the 
Heformation had divided Christendom into two op¬ 
posing sections, and the important question arose, 


• On tlie decrees of the 
French Protestanis against the 
theatre, see Lebrun, p. 2o5* 
Calvin at Geneva 'wns equally 
Bovore, and his policy long after 
found an enthusiastic defender 
in itousseau. In England, one 
of the most atrocious acts of 
tyranny of which Charles I. 
w'as guilty, was elicited by a 
book called the ffisiriomaafix, 
of Prynne, and one of the first 
effects of the triumph of the 
Puritans was the suppression of 
the theatre. 

• 1 have mentioned the way 


in wliicli Moli^re, Lulli, iindLe 
Cou vreur were treated in France. 
As a single illustration of the 
different spirits of Catholicism 
and Anglicanism, I may men- 
lion ‘Ae fate of their English 
parallels—ShakcKpcarc, Lawes, 
and Mrs. Oldliold. No ^unnur 
of controversy <-vcr disturhefi 
the grave of Sliakespeare, and 
the gn-at poet of Puritanism 
sang his requiem. Lawes and 
Mrs. Oldfield both rest in West¬ 
minster Abbey, to which the 
latter w'as borne willi almost 
regal pomp. 
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to wliicli of jtliose sections tlie sceptre of industry 
would fall. 

It must, I think, he acknowledged, that to a spec- 
tfttor of the sixteenth century no proposition could 
seem moro clear than that tho commercial supremacy 
of Europe wtis destined to he (exercised hy Catho¬ 
licism. The two fp'cat discoveri<;s I have mentioned 
had hoth fallen to the lot of the intensely Catholic 
nations of the Spanish peninsula. Spain especially 
exhibited a comhination of advantages which it would 
he very difficult to parallel in history. Her magnifi¬ 
cent colonies^ opened out a boundless j)rospect of 
wealth, and slie seemed to possess all those qualities 
and capacities that wore I'eqnisite for their devclope- 
raent. The nation was in tho zenith of its power. 
'I'he glories of Granada still rested upon it. Charles 
y. had united the imperial sceptre with that of 
Spain, had organised a vast navy, had con.stitutod 
himsellHlio recognised head of the Catholic interests, 
had humhled that Eronch power which alone could 
imperil his ascendency, and had acquired the reputsw 
tioii of tho most consummate j)olitician of the age. 
If we add to this, that tho passion for wealth had 
never been more strongly exhibited than hy the 
Spaniards, it would scorn ‘as though no element of 
commercial greatness was wanting. Reasoning d 
privri, it would, appiair natural to conclude that 
Spain was about to embark in a long and glorious 
careen of commerce, that she would incline the 
balance of material jirospcrity decisively to the side of 
the religion of which she was the champion, but that 
the commercial spirit would at last act upon and 
modify her religions fanaticism. 

None of these results fdlowed. Although for a 
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few years the Spanish Catholics were the nihiters 
and the directors of commerce, and* althonjvli tix^ 
effects of their ascendency have not even yet passed 
away, the prosperity of Symin was speedily^eclipsed. 
At a time when she seemed on the highway to an 
almost boundless wealth, she sank into the inosf, 
abject poverty. Her glory was withered, her yiower 
was shattered, her fanaticism alone remained. 

There are several consiilerations that exj)laiii ihis 
apparent anomaly. The first is, I think, to be found 
in the erroneous economical doctrine which bccaune 
the mainspring’ of Spanish legislation. 

Although it would undoubtedly bo a gi-oss oxag- 
gcralion to regard the Italian ropiTblics as liaving 
arrived at the knowledge of the true law's (hot govern 
W'calth, there can be no question that (Indr yalicy 
W'as far iporo in conformity with the princiydes of 
polificaireconomy than that of any of their sucicesstfrs 
till after the time of Quesnay arvi Smith. 'J'lio ex¬ 
quisite yjractical skill they possessed, ‘and also th(> 
jieculiarity of their position,' which made most of 
them entirely dependent upon commerce, and con.se- 
quently the natural enemies of ynotectivo yiriviloges, 
saved them from the worst legislative errors of the 
age ; and, indeed, it has been the just boast of Italian 
economists, that, if we excejit Sorra, Gonovosi, and 
perhaps one or two others, even* their syiciiulative 
writers have always been siflguiarly free from the 
errors of that ‘ mercantile system ’ w'hieh in other 
countries was so long supremo. It was ?)ot until 
Spain had risen to pow'er, and the stream of American 
gold had begun to inundate Eurojie, that the doc¬ 
trine upon which that fatal system rests became the 
centre of commercial legislation. 
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To state this doctrine in the simplest ibrm, it was 
believefl that i all wealth consisted of the precious 
metals, and that thei'eforo a country was necessarily 
impoverished by every transaction which diminished 
its metallic riches, no matter how much it may have 
added to its other possessions. If, therefore, two 
nations exchajiged their commodities with a view of 
increasing their wealth, the single object of each was 
to regiilato the transaction in sucli a manner that it 
inight obtain a larger amount of money than it before 
possess(?d, or, in other words, that the value of its 
non-UKdalli'c exports should be greater than of its 
imports. But .as thp excess of exports over imports 
on one side im])lied a cotTespo,n(ling excess of im¬ 
ports over exports on the other, it followed that the 
interests of the two nations were diametrically op¬ 
posed, that the loss of one was the condition and 
measure of the gain of the other, and that to the 
nation which was ijnable to incline wdiat was termed 
the ‘ bahgicc* of commerce ’ in its favour, the entire 
l7'ansaction was an bvil. It followed also that 
the importance of native jvroduclions was altf)ge- 
ther subordi7iale to that of the export or import of 
gold. 

From these princijiles thi-ee important practical 
consequences were drawn which contributed greatly 
to the downfall tf Spain. In the first place, the 
whole energy both oP the government and people 
was concentrated upon the gold mines, and manu- 
factures'and almost all forms of industry sank into 
neglect. In the next place, the colonies were 
speedily ruined by an elaborate system of commer¬ 
cial restrictions and monopolies, devised wdth the 
vain hope of enriching the mother-country, and some 
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of them were at length goaded into ftuecessfiil re¬ 
bellion. In the last place, an undue athount of gold 
was introduced into Spain, which bad the very 
natural, hut, to the Spaniards, the very astonisliyig 
effect of convulsing the whole financial system of tlie 
country. For the value of gold, like the value of 
other commodities, is governed by the law of supply 
and demand ; and the fact that this metal has been 
selected as the general instrument of e.xchange, 
while it makes any fiuddon alteration in its value 
peculiarly dangeretia, does not in any degree remove 
it from the law. When it .suddeidy becomes too 
common, its value—that is to aay, Its purchasing 
power—is (le[)reciated; or, in other words, the price), 
of all other articles is raised. Aft(!r a time things 
adjust themselves to the now standard, and many 
political economists, considering the sudden stimulus 
that is given to industry, the particular class of 
enterprises the change in the ‘value of moiu'y 
sj)ecially favours, and still more its effect irf lighten¬ 
ing the pressure of national debts, have rt^garded 
it as ultimately a hemdit; but, at all events, the con¬ 
fusion, insecurity, and uncertainty of the t'-ansition 
constitute a grave danger to the community, and the 
loss inflicted on certain glasses ' is extremely serious. 
In our own day, although the influx of Australian 
and Californian gold has told very sensibly upon 
prices, the immense area of enterprise over which it 
has boon diffu.sed, the counteracting influence of 
machinery in cheapening commodities, and also a 
few exceptional causes of demand,* have materially 

* Those who dirrctly or indi- ® Acconling to Chevalier 
rectly depend upon fixed in- (whose book on this ,mbject 
comes. has been translated and en- 
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deadened tlid sliock. But the stream of gold that 
Avas directed to Spain after the discovery of America 
produced nearly the full measure of evil, Avliile the 
ectfnoinieal error of the ago deprived the Spaniards 
of nearly all the good that might have been expected. 
The temporary evil of a violent change in price.s 
could only have been abated, and the permanent evil 
of the decay of national industry could only have 
been in some degree eoinpeii.sated, by the free em¬ 
ployment of American gold to purchase the industiy 
of foreign nations ; but this would involve the export 
of the precious metal, Avbich tliU government under 
tlie severest p6naltit)s prohibited. It is true that, as 
.no prohibition can finally airest the natural flow of 
aflairs, the gold did issue forth,' but it was in the 
manner that was least advantageous to Spain. ‘ 
Charles V. and PhiKp II. employed it in their wars; 
but wars are almost always detrimental to industry ; 
many of these were disastrous in their conclusions, 
and thoSb of Charles were undertaken much more in 
the interests of the empire than of Spain, while 
Philip sacrificed every other consideration to the 
advantage of the Chui'ch. The only other mode of 
egress was bydnfringing the law. After a few years, 

(l(ir.s(i(l by Mr. CoIxJeu), the The must striking evidence of 
adoptiun of a gold standard by the jiertiirliation of prices in 
I'rance is the principal. Ktigland in the sixteenth con- 

' The famous scrrai)n (/ lii- tury is given in ‘A Comjmidious 
shop Latimer, dcscrihiiig the or Bruife Exanunutum of Cer- 
rovolution of prices in Kugland, tnyne Ordinary Complaints of 
w!is preached as early as lufS, divers of oar Countrymen, try 
only twenty-seven years after W. S' [probably William Staf- 
llie conquest of Mexico, and at ford], 1-381. The greater part 
a lime when the great mines of of this curious pamphlet has 
Polosi (nhich were only disco- been reprinted in the fifth vo- 
verwl in could scarcely lumeot the (1815). 

have liad any efiect upon Europe. 
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tlie full effects of this policy' were nianifesteJ. 
Manufactures had languished. Prices were iui- 
inensely rai.sed. Confusion and insecurity cliamc- 
teri.sed every financial undertaking. Tlie S^juniards, 
to adopt the image of a gi'eat politi(;al economist, 
mili.sing the curse of Midas, found all tlie iicccissaries 
of life transmuted into gold, while, to crown all, 
the government prohibited its export under pain of 
death. 

1'hese economical •causes will help to show why it 
was that the material prosperity of the gr^at Catholic 
[lower was so tran.^ieut, and also why no strong in¬ 
dustrial spirit was evoked to codntcrAct the [ircvail- 
ing fanaticism. Tlris last fact will be still lin-tlicji’ 
elucidated, if we con.sidcr ,tho social and religiou.s 
institutions whicli Spanish Catholicity encoumged. 
The monasteries, in numbers and wealth, hiwl I’cached 
a point that had scarciily ever been etpuillcd; and 
besides subtracting many thousartd meii and a vast 
amount of wealth from the productive resources of 
the country, they produced habits of mind that are 
altogether incompatible with industry. The spirit 
that makes men devote themselves in v.ast numbers 
to a monotonous life of asceticism ai»d [joverty is so 
essentially opposed to. the spirit that creates the 
energy and enthusiasm of industry, that their con¬ 
tinued co-o-icistcnco may bo regarded as impos.sible. 

* Aggravated to a certain ex- smallest value pos.siUo for 
tent by the dishonest tamper- wlnit they purcha.se ^ secondly, 
ing with the coinage, in which nominal prices are raised as the 
Charles V., like must of the intrinsic value of coins is ilepre- 
sovereigns of the time, indulged, cialod ; thirdly, all the evils of 
The chief results of this arc, uiieortainty, panic, and Buffer- 
first, that the good coins are ing inllicted upon creditors and 
driven outof circulation, as men p rsons with fixed incomes are 
naturally prefer giving the proJuced. 
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Besides this, tjiat aristocratic system which harmo¬ 
nises so well with a theological society revived. A 
warlike and idle nobility took the place of the old 
merchant nobles of Italy, and a stigma was in conse¬ 
quence attached to labour,* which was still further 
increased by the revival of slavery. 

The resurrection of this last institution is usu.ally 
aseril)ed to Las Casas, perhaps the most eminent phil¬ 
anthropist Spain ever produced. In this statement 
there is, however, some exaggeration. Las Casas 
only landed in America in 1513, and he does not ap- 
j)ear to have taken any step on the subject of slavery 
i.ill some years lij/ter ■ but negroes had been employed 
as slaves by tho Portuguese in 'their colonies in the 
very beginning of the century,* and a certain number 
wore*introduced into the Spanish colonics as early as 
1.511. They do not, however, appear to have been 
fully rccognvied by tho government, and further im¬ 
ports were discouraged till 1.516, when the monks of 
St. Jerome, who tlioTj administered aflairs in the 
West Indies, recommended their employment. In the 
following year, Las Casas pronounced energetically 
in the same sense. Strange as it may now appear, 
there can be nef doubt that in doing so he was ac¬ 
tuated by the purest benevolence. Perceiving that 
tlie wretched Indians, to who.se service he had de¬ 
voted his life, peris}>ed,by thousands beneath the hard 
labour of the mines, while the negroes employed by 

* Soo Btinqui, Hist, de t Xkc- rouio Portuguese merchants 
n.iWHC tom. i. pp. 271- having kidnapped some Moors 

284, where tho whole subject of on the coast of Africa, only 
tho political economy of Charles consented to ransom them on 
V. is admirably treated. reeeiving negroes in exchange. 

The beginning of the trade (Maepherson's Annah of Com- 
dates from 1440, in which year merer, vcd. i. p. 661.) 
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the Portuguese bore the fatigue ■without the slightest 
injury, he imagined that by iutrodncii:^ the latter he 
was performing an act of undoubted philanthropy ; 
and thus it came to pass, that one whoso jharactcr 
presents an almost ideal type of beneticence became 
a leading promoter of negi’o slavery.* 

The traffic once organised, and encouraged by the 
government, spread rapidly. Its monopoly was 
granted to the Belgians, who sold it to the Genoese ; 
but merchants of Vpnice, Barcelona, and England, 
had all an earl^ share in the adventure. The first 
Englishman who tewk part in it was a certain John 
Hawkins, who made an exjiedition to the African 
coast in 1562.^ Scarcely anyone ’ seems to have 
regarded the trade as wrong. According to tho 

‘ Till' first ■vpritfr wliii under- respousililo for ttie iiitrodtietion 
took the. defence <»f Las Casas of iieproestliau Las Casas. It 
WHS (iregoire, JSislmp of lilois, is impossible to read tlie ciri- 
in a paper naid before the deiico Lloreiito, has collcclod 
Frcncli Institute in 1801, and withouH'ecling that, as a geiio- 
llie suliject was ui’terwai'd.s ml rule (witli'a f»w striking 
treated, thougb in a rather dif- exiaptions), tho h'p.anish clergy 
ferent point of view, in a letter laboured oariiestly to alleviate 
hy a Mexican priest named Don the condition of the captive Jn- 
Gregorio Furies, and in an es- dians, that tin.-was one of their 
say by Llorente. They are re- chief reasons in advocating tlm 
printed, together with trails- import of •cgroe.s, and t.liat 
lations of all- the relevant they never contemiihited tlie 
passages' from Herrera (^he horrors that soon grew out of 
original authority on the sub- tlie trade.^ It slioiiU! be added 
ject), in Llorente’s eilition of that the Spanish Dominican 
the, works of Las Casas (1822). SotA wife pcrliajis the I'lr.st man 
The first of these writer.- at- who unei|uivocaIly condemned 
tempted to impugn tlie autho- that trade. ^ 

rity of Herrera, but for tliis “ M Fheraon’s 
thero seems no .sufficient rea- wicrcc, vol. ii. p. 088. At a much 
son; nor does it appear tliat later period, in lC8!t,thoHng- 
Herrera,or indeed anyone else at lish made a convention with 
the time, considered the conduct S]iain to sujiply the West Indies 
of Las Casas wrong. Tho monks with slaves from .Tamaica. 
of St. Jerome are much more 
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popular sentitaent of Cyiristendom tLere was such 
an ajnazin", I ‘might almost say generical, difference 
between tliose wlio wore Christians and those who 
were not^ that to apply to the latter the principles 
that were- applicid to the former, would have been 
deemed a glaring paradox. If the condition of the 
negroes in this world was altered for the worse, it 
was felt that their prosj)ects in the next wore greatly 
ini{)rovcd. Besides, it was rememhered that, shortly 
after the deluge, 11am had behaved disrespectfully to 
liis drunken father, and it was believed by many 
I hat the Almighty had, in consequence, ordained negro 
slavery. The Spanioh were not in general bad mas¬ 
ters. On the contrary, when 4110 gold fever had 
begun to subside, they were in this respect distin- 
giiisUed for their humardty ; * and their laws on the 
subject still present, in some points, a favourable 
contr ast to those of America; but the effect of 
slav(n-y upon the national character was not the less 
great. 

Besides these considerations, Ave must take into 
account the great acts of religious intolerance of 
which Sjiain was guilty, and which recoiled with 
fatal ell’oct npov her industrial system. Never did a 
people verify more fully the great truth, that indus¬ 
try and fanaticism are deadly foes. Four times the 
Spanish nation directed all its energies in the cause 
of the Church, and ‘four times its prosperity received 
a wound from which it has never recovered. By the 
expulsion of the Jews, Spain was deprived of all her 
greatest financiers, and of almost all her most enter¬ 
prising merchants. By the expulsion of the Moors, 

* This was noticed bv Bodin in his time. See La Ripublujwe, 
p. 4" (1577). 
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she lost hfer best agriculturists; plains were 

loft uninhabited, except by banditti, and some of tl'c 
most important trades were paralysed for ever. By 
the expedition of the Armada, that naval SBprc^^pcy 
which, since the discoveiios of the Cape passage and 
of Atneripa, had made commerce exclusively mari¬ 
time, implied commercial supremacy, passed from her 
hands, and was soon divided between the Protestant 
nations of England and Holland. By her pei’se- 
civtions in the Netheylands, she produced a spirit of 
resistance that halllcd her aimics, destroyed her 
prestige, and result«d in tlie oshiblishment of another 
State, distinguisheil alike for its* coramercial genius, 
its bravery, and its Protestantism. " . 

There were, of course, other circumstances which 
accelerated or aggravateil the downfall of Spain f but 
the really dominating causes are all, I think, to be 
found under the economical or tbeologic.al boiwls*! 
have noticed. It is well worthy of attentTon how they 
conspired, acting and reacting ui>ou one anotlier, to 
destroy that political structure which was once so 
yjowerful, and which appeared to possess so many 
elements of stability. Nor can wc question that that 
destruction was an almost unmingled benefit to man¬ 
kind. Blind folly, iguioble selfishness, crushing 
tyranny, and hideous cruelty, mark everj page of the 
history of the dowinaiiou of Siiain, whether avc turn 
to the New World or to the Netheflands, or to those 
glorious Italian cities which she blasted by her rule. 
During the period of her asctmdency, and esjiccially 
during the reigns of Charles V. and Philip II., who 
were the most faithful representatives of her spirit, 
she was guilty of an amount of persecution before 
which all the enormities of Rfjman emperors lade into 
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insignificance.^ She reorganised the acciirsed insti¬ 
tution of slavery on a gigantic scale, and in a form 
that was in some respects wor.sc than any that had 
befpre exjsted; she was the true author of the mer¬ 
cantile theory and of the colonial jioliey wliich have 
been the sources of disastrous wars to every European 
nation ; she replaced municipal independence by a 
centralised despotism, and the aristocracy of industry 
•by tiie aristocracy of war ; * and she uniformly exerted 
the whole stress of her authority to check on all sub¬ 
jects and in all forms the progress of enquiry and of 
knowledge. Had she long co»tiiin'ed to exercise 
the assimilating, absorbing, and (!Outrolling influence 
pf a great Power, the advancement of Europe might 
have been indefinitely retarded. Happily, however, 
Providence, in the laws of history as in the laws of 
matter, tends ever to perfection, and, annexing fatal 
penalties to the resistance of those laws, destroys 
every obstacle, confounds those who seek to arrest 
the progress, and, by the concurrence of manj" 
agencies, cfiects the oljjects it designs. 

Before leaving the subject of Spanish industry, I 
may notice one article that was at this time brought 
into Europe, not because it was itself very important, 
hut because it was the beginning of a great social 
change that was fully accomplished about a century 
afterwards—I mean the introduction of hot drinks. 
Towai’ds the middle‘of the sixteenth century, the 
Spaniards imported chocolate from Mexico. Bather 
more than half a century later, tea was introduced 
from China and Japan. It had been noticed by 
Marco Polo as early as the thirteenth century, hut 
it was probably first brought to Europe by the Jesuit 

* Bianqui, Hist, de Vtkon. tom. i. p. 277. 
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missionaries in tlie first years of tlie seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and it was soon after largely imported by the 
Dutch. In 1G36 we find it in usage in France, 
and enthusiastically patronised by the Cl-ancellpr 
Scguicr. The earliest notice of it in England is 
in an Act pf Parliament of 1660. The discovery of 
the circulation of blood, which produced an exag¬ 
gerated estimate of the medical value of hleedintr, 
and of hot drinks, and the writings of two j)hysicians 
named Tulpius and Bontekoe, gave a great impulse 
to its popularitjr. In a letter written in 1680, 
Madame de Sevignc observes that the Marchioness 
do la Sablicre had just introduced the custom of 
drinking it with milk. About the middle of the same . 
century, coffee began to pour in from Turkey. Tho 
^iroperties of this berry had been noticed in 1691‘by 
the Venetian physician Alpinus, and soon afterwards 
by Bacon in his ‘Natural History,’ and the drink 
was introduced into England in 1652 by an English 
Turkey merchant named Edwards. In Fr^ce tho 
first cofiee-house was established at Marseilles in 
1664. A few years later, Soliman Aga, the ambas¬ 
sador of Mahomet IV., made the new beverage very 
fashionable in Paris; and in 1672 t/H Armenian 
named Pascal established a coffee-house in that city. 
He had soon countless imitators; and it was observed 
that this new taste gave a serious and almost instan- 
'taueous check to drunkenness, which had been very 
prevalent in France. Coffee-houses were the^ true 
precursors of the clubs of tho eighteenth century. 
They became the most important centres of society, 
and they gave a new tone to the national manners. 
In England, though they were once even more popular 
than in Fr-ance, and though they are indissolubly 
VOL. II. z 
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associated wii+i one of tlio most brilliant periods of 
literary history, they have not taken root; but the 
effect of hot drinks upon domestic life has probably 
been evett greater than on the Continent. Checking 
the boisterous revels that had once been universal, 
and raising woman to a new position in thr, domestic 
circle, they have contributed very largely to refine 
r’anners, to introduce a now order of tastes, and to 
soften and improve the character of men. They are 
therefore, I think, not unworthy of a passing notice 
in a sketch of the moral and intellectual consequences 
of commerce.' * 

When the Spanish supremacy was destroyed, what 
•iiiay be termed the commercial antagonism of the 
two religions ceased. .England and Holland were 
long the leaders of commerce; and if Catholic nations* 
have since distinguished themselves in that course, 
it has bcen.whon their zeal had grown languid and 
their system of policy been secularised. The general 
superiority in industry of Pivifestant countries has 
been constantly noticed and often explained. The 
suppression of monasteries, the discouragement of 
mendicity, and the construction of churches that were 
in no degree formed ujion the ascetic principle, con¬ 
tributed to the progress; but perhaps the principal 
cause was the iptellectual impulse communicated by 
the Reformation,, wl^ich was felt in every field both 
of speculation and of action.® 

> Tht fullest history of hot Corporations, p. 76; Pelletier, 
drinks I have met with is in a Le TM et k Cufi ; Cabanis, 
curious and learned book, Hapports du Physique et du 
b’Aussy, Hist, de la Vk priuee Moral,, 8ine Memoire; and, for 
drs Franfais (Palis, 1816), tom. the English part of the history, 
iii. pp. 116-129, which I have M'Pherson’s Annals of Com‘ 
followed closely. See, too, Pierre mercc, vol. ii. pp. 447-489. 
Laejvix, Histoire des ancknties * I do not include among 
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But -wliile tlie relative interests of l^rotestantisin 
and Catholicism have not been very sseiiously involved 
in the history of industry since the seventeenth 
century, there is another form of antagonism whihh 
long after made that history a faithful miiTor of 
tJieological’progress. I mean the conflict between 
town and country, between the manufacturing and 
the agricultural interests. Tlic question wliich 
these two sphei'cs of existence is mcjst conducive to 
the happiness and the' morality of mankind will, no 
doubt, always be contested; but the fact ‘that they 
produce entirely different intellectual tendencies, 
both in religion and politics, will scai-cely bo disputed. 
The country is always the representative of sta-* 
bility, immobility, and re.acti.»n. The towns are the 
i-opresontatives of progress, innov'ation, and revolu¬ 
tion. The injiabitants of the country may bo verj* 
vicious ; but even in the midst of their vice thej' will 
be extremely superstitious, extremely tenapious of 
tlie customs of religions that have elsewhere passed 
away, and especially addicted to that aspect of those 
I'cligions which is most opposed to the spirit of 
Rationalism. All the old superstitions conceining 
witches, fairies, hereditary curses, prophetical dreams, 
magical virtues, lucky of unlucky days, places, or 
events, still linger among the poor ; «while oven the 

“vliese causes the diminution of tho working classes appear to 
Church holidays, tor, although mo to have move than countcr- 
in some few countries they may balanced the injury th,^y may 
have degenerated into an abuse, have done to labour. There is 
the number of those that are some correspondence between 
compulsory has been grossly Dr. Doyle .lud .Lord Cloncurry 
exaggerated ; and moreover, on this KUl)j(«t, wliich is well 
their good effects in procuring worthy of attention, in i’itz- 
some ^ditional recreation for patriek’s Life of Doyle. 
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educated are* distinguisLed for the retrospective 
character of their minds, and for thpir extreme 
antipathy to innovation. The genci-al character of 
grSat to'^ns, and especially of manufacturing towns, 
is entirely different.* It is indeed true that the 
great subdivision of labour, while it is "oniinently 
favourable to the increase of wealth, is for a time 
c. 'favourable to the intellectual developoment of the 
labourer; for the mind that is concentrated ex¬ 
clusively upon the manufacture of a single portion of 
a single object is far less happily circumstanced than 
if it were occupied with a complex subject which 
demands the exerc"ise of all its faculties. But this 
"disadvantage is more than coApensated by the in¬ 
tellectual stimulus of association, and by the inci-eased 
opportunities which greater rewards and steady pro- * 
gross produce. Certain it is that neither the virtues 
nor vices o£ great towns take the form of reaction in 
politics, or of superstition in religion. The past rests 
lightly, often too lightly, upon them. Novelty is 
welcomed, progress is eagerly pursued. Vague tradi¬ 
tions arc keenly criticised, old doctrines are disinte¬ 
grated and moulded afresh by theindividual judgment. 
Besides this, liie manufacturing is also the commercial 
interest; and the great iiftellectual importance of 
conimerce we Ijave ahready seen. Such, then, being 
the opposite predispositions evoked by agricultural 
and manufacturing occupations, it becomes a matter of 
considerable interest and importance to trace the hi»- 

' The differomeo between that agriculturists are depen- 
towii and country in this dent for their euaiess upon 
rispect has been fuUy noticed atmospheric changes, which 
by Mr. Buckle (Hist, of Civ,, man can neither predict nor 
vol. i. pp. 344-347), who control, 
ascribes it chiefly to the fact 
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tory of their comparative developomeritjf and in order 
to do so it will be necessary to give a brief ontlino 
of the progress of economical opinion on the subject. 

Before the dawn of a correct political ecwnomy.in 
the eighteenth century, Europe was for the Inost part 
divided between two doctrines on the subject of com¬ 
merce. Both schools regarded money as the single 
form of wealth ; but, according to one of them, com¬ 
merce should be altogether discouraged, as at be?? a 
dangerous and a gambling speculation ; while, accord¬ 
ing to tlio othey, it should be puisued ai} the chief 
method of acquiring \vcaltli, but only on the condition 
of the exj)orts exceeding the imjJorts.’ The first of 
these schools usually'discouraged manufacture.s, and 
concentrated its attention npqn agriculture ; the other 
was eminently favourable to manufactures. BtHbre 
the si.vteenth century, the notions of the first school, 
without being systematised or formally stated, were 
very generally diffused : politicians*laboured to make 
each nation entirely self-subsiijting; and there was 
an antipathy, or at least a disinclination, to any 
speculation that involved an export of gold, even 
with the eventual object of obtaining a larger supply 
in return.i Be.sides this, the rude simplicity of man¬ 
ners which made the demand for manufactured goods 
very small, the superstitions about usury which fell 
with crushing weight on industrial euterprise, the 
impierfection of the means of communication, the 
zeal with which the monks pursued agriculture, the 
especial adaptation of that pursuit, on account of 
its comparative facility, to an early stage of civilisa¬ 
tion, and the recollection of the peculiar honour in 

‘ Soo M'Ciillocli’s Poliiioal Economy, and his Introduction to 
the Wealth of Nations. 
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which it had^bcen held by the ancients,—all tended 
in the same direction. With the exception of the 
Italian republics and the cities of the Hanseatic 
League,•wliich had little or no land to cultivate, and 
were almost forced by their circumstances into com¬ 
merce, agriculture was everywhej-o the*, dominant 
form of labour, and the habits of nriud it created 
'■pntributed much to colour, intensify, and perpetuate 
tho'medioeval superstitions. 

When, however, the great discoveries of gold in 
America (jreated in all nations an,eager desire to 
obtain it, industiy began to asstimo a new form and 
more gigatitic jjroportions ; and although, owing to 
<!auses which 1 have already^ tr&ced, it languished in 
Si)aiu, it was rapidly developed in other countries, 
and* the opinions of statesmen on the subject were* 
steadily modified. Sully was probably the last 
minister of very considerable abilities who systemati¬ 
cally opposed manufactures .as an evil. The opposite 
opinion, VIliclI regar^ied them as the most etlieient 
magnet of foreign gold, found its greatest representa¬ 
tive in Colbert; ’ and although the ruinous rvars of 
Louis XIV., and still more the rcvocalion of the Edict 
• 

' Soo lilanqui. In England niPtals had been forbidden. The 
the mercantile eyeleni began nsi.rictive laws on this subject 
under the iufluence/>f the East were repo.ilcd in 1663 (M‘Cul- 
Indin Company, which, in 1660, loch’s 7«i!ro(i. IMucourse). The 
obtained permission \o @X))ort two most eminent English do- 
the precious metals to the fenders of the mercantile sys- 
amount pf 30,000f. per annum, tern — Thomas Mun, whose 
on the condition that within SIX Treasure by Foreign Trade, 
months of every expedition (ex- was published in 1664, and Sir 
eept the first) the Company Josiah Child, whose New Dis- 
should import an equal sum. course of Trade was published 
Under Henry VIll., and more in 1668—both wrote in the in- 
tlian once at an earlier period, terests of the East India Com¬ 
all exportation of the precious pany. 
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of Nantes *in a great measure coanterayted Ms efforts ; 
although, too, the ultimate effects of’the protective 
system have been extremely detrimental to industry'; 
there can bo little doubt that this minister did more 
than any preceding statesman to make manufactures' 
a promiijent form of European industry. Ho re¬ 
moved many of the impositions under which they 
suffered, protected their interests whenever they were 
menaced, and did all that lay in his power to e*r,ou- 
rage their dcveloperpent. 

Indeed, at first sight, the school Avhich followed 
that of Colbert, though in reality an immense step in 
advance, might appear less favourable to the manu- 
faetun'ng interests.. The cconomi.?ts —m Qnesnjy', 
HTid those very able writers and statesmen who jnlopted 
his opinions, were termed—wei'e not simjily tl^p pre- 
cui’sors of political economy ; they were the actual 
founders of many parts of it; and though their system, 
as a whole, has jjcrislusd, and their fame been eclipsed 
by the great thinker of Scotland, they wfll always form 
one of the most important links in the history of the 
science. Perhaps their principal achievement was the 
repudiation of the old doctrine that all wealth con¬ 
sisted of gold—a doctrine which, havipg lighted up the 
labours of the alchemists, and inspired all the Eldorado 
dreams of the middle ages, had become the cardinal 
principle of commercial legislatioJi.' Almost at the 

* The earliest writer who thmk, to the economical .mt- 
very clearly expounded the true ings of I.ocko. Berkeley very 
nature of money was probably nearly bmke lf)oii« from the 
Bishop Berkeley, whose Que- Bystem of ‘ the balance of com- 
rist, considering that it was merce.’ The following queries 
written in 173.5, is one of the arc a curious example of the 
most remarkable instances of struggles of an acute retvson 
political sagacity of the age; against this universal error;— 
far superior in this respect, I ‘ Whether that trade shoiJd 
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same time, aivl about twenly-five years 'before the 
publication of ' The Wealth of Nations,’ this doctrine 
was assailed, and the possibility of the increase of 
wealth being in inverse proportion to the increase 
of gold WQ.S asserted, by Hnme in England, and by 
Quesnay in Prance. But while the Prengh econo¬ 
mists perceived very clearly the mistake of their pre¬ 
decessors, when they came to establish their own 
<U)Cfe”i.ne they fell into an error which is a striking 
illnstmtion of the difficulty with^which, in one stage 
of progress, even the most acute minds rise to truths 
which in another stage ai)poa.r poc'fectJy self-evident. 
Nothing, according ^,o their view, can really add to 
the national wealth whicli docs not call new matter 
ijito existence, or at least iuti’oduce it to the service 
of mep. Mines, fisheriea,'aud agriculture fulfil tlie.s(! 
conditions, and consequently add to the national 
wealth. Manufactures, sim])]y giving matter a new 
form, though* they are extremely useful to the com¬ 
munity, aid though they may enable an individual to 
augment his portion of*tho national wealth, can never 
increase the great total. Practically, therefore, for 

not bo ai^eounted most pi rni- ainl silver, supjKising we might 
eious, wherein thij balance is do it, from every foreign part to 
most against us? and wliotber wliieli we trade?’ ‘ Wlicther 
t bis be not the trade of b’rance ?' he ,'iiust not be a wrong-headed 
‘ AVIiethcr the annual trade be- patriot or politician whose ulti- 
tween Italy and Lyons be not male view was drawing money 
about four millions in ^favour into a country and keeping it 
of the former, and yet whetner there?’ {Querist, 161, 635, 
I.yons be not a gainor by this 556, 657, 559.) 
trade?’ ‘Whether the general Berkeley is an example of, 
rule of determining the protit perhaps, the rarest form of 
of a commerce by its balance genius—that which is equally 
doth not, like other rules, ad- adapted for political spccula- 
mit of exceptions ? ’ ‘ AVhether tion, and for the most subtle 
it would not be a monstrous and supersensuons regions of 
folly to import nothing but gold metaphysics. 
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the great majority of nations, agridhltnre is the 
single source of wealth; all manufactures are ulti¬ 
mately salaried by it, and its encouragement should 
he the main object of judicious policy. Raynal, it is 
true, in this matter separated from the rest of the 
school. Ho saw that manufactures invested the raw 
material with new qualities, and making it the object 
of new demand increased its value; but at this jw’-1 
he stopped.' Agriculture and indi^stry he regarded 
as both sources of national wealth, but not so com¬ 
merce. Forgetting that an article may bo far more 
valuable in a country into which it’is imported than 
in that in which it is indigenous* and that when the 
costs incident upon transport have been deducted from 
this excess, the remainder is a pure gain, he main¬ 
tained that commerce, being sirnjdy displacement, 
could not increase the general wealth. , 

These doctrines were undoubtedly in ^me respects 
very unfavourable to manufactures, yet.their conse¬ 
quences were not as evil as might have been expected. 
In the first place, the economists were unwittingly 
guilty of a grievous injustice to their favourite pursuit. 
All taxation, they believed, should be levied upon the 
net gains of the coqntry; and as thSse gains were 
exclusively due to agnculturo, they concluded, as 
Locke on somewhat different grounds had concluded 
in the preceding century, that t^ie .proprietors of the 
soil should bear the entire burden. Besides tliis, the 
economists, as the first great opponents of the mer¬ 
cantile theory, were on all occasions the advocates of 
free trade, the snbverters of every fom of monopoly, 
the reformers of all the means of conpnunication. By 


• Say, Train (TtCconmnif foliiigue, liv. i. cli. 2. 
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the ministry Turgot, and by the legislation of the 
revolutionary parliaments, such countless abuses of 
detail were.swept away, and so many useful measures 
recommonded, that it may be truly said that manu¬ 
factures Owe more to them than to any preceding 
legislators. 

At last Adam Smith appeared; and while he effec- 
J^lly destroyed all that part of the doctrine of the 
ecoiiomists which was hostile to manufactures, he 
established upon the firm basis'of demonstration, and 
developed find irradiated with matchless shill, all tliat 
was most favourable to their prdgi-ess. Proving that 
labour was the^baSis of value, that money is but a 
f'ingle form of merchandise wlficli has been selected 
as the instrument of ext;hange, and that the goods of 
foreign countries arc eventually purchased by native 
Ijroductions—unravelling by a chain of the clearest 
but most subtle reasoning the functions of capital, the 
manner in Y^ii‘h*it is created by the combination of 
])ar,sirtioAy with industry, and the special facilities 
which manufactures and the divi.sion of labour of 
which they admit otl'er for its increase—gi'vdng, too, 
a fatal blow to the system of restrictions by which 
statesmen liad long imagined tljat they could promote 
the interests of wealth,—^Adam Smith performed the 
double service of dispelling the notion that manufac¬ 
tures are useless or pernicious, and unfolding the true 
laws that regulate their prosperity. Generation after 
genoraeion, and almost year by year, his principles 
Lave penetrated more deeply into the policy of Europe; 
and genciution after generalion, manufactures, freed 
from their old shackles, acquire a greater expansion, 
and the habits of thought 'which they produce a cor¬ 
responding importance. 
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It is, however, an extremely remajrkable fact, as 
showing the tenacity with wliich the doctrines of the 
‘ cconomi.sts ’ clung to the mind, that even Adam 
Smith thought it necessary, in classifying tjie soorces 
of wealth, to reserve for agriculture a -position of 
special pj’omincnce, as the most abundant of these 
sources.* Ho ariived at tliis conclusion, not from any 
observation of what had actually taken place, bu^ . 
from two general considerations. In manufac^ircs, 
ho contended, wealth is produced by the unaided toil 
of man, whereas in agi’icnlture nature co-opci'ates with 
human exertions. •Besides tliis, agi’iculture, unlike 
other pursuits, in addition to -ivages'and profit, can 
furnish a rent. The first of these statements, as has 
often been observed, is palpably inaccurate, for nature 
is in many instances extremely serviceable ta the 
manufacturer ; as, for cxamjjle, when steam or water 
puts his machinery in motion. The second argument 

lost its force when Ricardo discovered Che true cause 

1* 

of rent, proving that it is a sign of the liiliited pro¬ 
ductivity of the soil, and not of its superiority to 
other sources of weidth.* 

' Wealth of Natio 1 u,\>oo^^i\. dorived from the latter than 
eh. t>. when derived from the former; 

As long as thn good land hut when brought to the mar- 
to ho onltivated is practically ket, all corn of the same quality 
unlimited relatively to the will hear the sanjc price, and 
population, no rent is paid, that pried will he regulated hy 
When, however, the host land tho>cost of production which is 
no longer sufficiently supplies greatest (for no one would cul- 
iho wants of an increased tivato the had land if the sale 
popuhition, it will still continue of its produce did not compen- 
to bo cultivated; hut it will he sate for his outlay), so that in 
necessary also to cultivate laud the sale of corn of the same 
of an inferior quality. Tlie quality at'the same price, the 
cost of the production of a prolits of the possessors of 
given quantity of the beet corn the good, will he greater than 
will necessarily bo greater when the profits of the possessors of 
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But while tfiia steady modification of economical 
opinions in favour of manufactures is one great 
cause of the progress of the latter, it would probably 
have beenninsufficient, but for the co-operation of two 
other infltfences. The first of these was the system 
of credit. This remarkable agency, which has long 
proved one of 'the great moralising influences of 
-sat^'ty, by the immense importance it has bestowed 
upon^ character, and 0 ]re of the great pledges of peace, 
by the union it has established between different 
nat i(jns, an4, at the same time, the mpst powerful of 
all the engines of warfare, is chiefly due to the indus¬ 
trial genius of Hollsftid ; for though some traces of it 
may be found among the Jews* and the Italian re¬ 
publics of the middle age^, the system was not duly 
organised till the establishment of the bank of Am- 
stm-dam in 1G09. The immediate object was to 
increase the amount of money in circulation, and thus 
give a new impetus to industry; and within certain 
limits, and subject to fertain dangers, which we have 
not now to consider, it has fully answered its end. 

The second influence is tho rapid developemont of 
mechanical contrivances. Strictly speaking, ma¬ 
chinery dates #.’om the rudest instrument by which 
men tilled the soil; but its higher and more elaborate 
achievements are always tho product of civilisation, 
upon which, in turn, they powerfully react. The 
most important machine invented, or at least intro¬ 
duced iyto Europe, in tho middle ages, was probably 
the windmill,' which was an agent in the agricxdtural 

the bad land. This difference not, as ,A.dam Smith supposed, 
is the origin of rent, which is, any influence on price, 
therefore, not a primal element ' Tho earliest European no- 

of agriculture, and which has tico of windmills is, I believe, 
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intoi-ests. *In tlie fifteenth century, a machine for 
printing transformed the iutcllectnal condition of 
Europe. In the nineteenth century, the machines of 
Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson, and the many . 
minor inventions that are subsidiary to them, have 
given an impulse both to commerce and manufactures 
wliich is altogether unparalleled in. the history of 
mankind. In addition to the necessary diffi<nilties 
connected with the introduction of a new foa«n of 
industry, every step fi£ the progress of machines was 
met by a fierce opposition, directed at one time by 
the ablest statesmen,' and long afterwards sustained 
by the lower classes, who very naturally regarded 
these inventions as prejudicial to* their interests. 
And, certainly, the first result of machinery, by 
economising the labour of* production, is to tlpiDW a 
vast number of the poor out of employment, and to 
reduce, by increased concurrence, the wages of flu* 
remainder. The second is to dijninisTi the price of 
the article of manufacture, to the benefit of the con¬ 
sumer ; and in most cases this depreciation leads to 
an immense extension of demand, which necessitates 
a multiplication of machines, and usually continues 
till the number of persons employed js immeasurably 
greater than before the machinery had been intro¬ 
duced. At the same time, this increased facUity of 
production and this increased demand produce an 
accumulation of capital far mftr^ rapid than had pre¬ 
viously taken place; which, as the rate of wages de¬ 
pends entirely upon the proportion national ca^ntal 

to be found in a charter of They are supposed to have 
William, Count of Mortain been brought &om Asia Minor, 
(grandson of William the Con- (D’Ausey, La Vie privie dm 
queror), dated 1106, vrhieh has Fran^ais, tom. i. pp. 62, 63.) 
been published by Mabillon. ' Amongst others, Colbert, 
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bears to tlie l%boiirii)g classes, among whom it is to 
bo divided, is a main condition of the material pros¬ 
perity of the latter. Even in those instances in 
whiph, frqjn the nature of the case, the demand for 
the manufaicturod article cannot be so extended as to 
compensate for the loss of employment which the 
introduction of ■ machinery occasions, although the 
.))assing evils are vei^ great, the change is usually an 
advantage; for economical production implies in¬ 
creasing wealth, and the capital gained in one depart¬ 
ment finds its outlet in others. 

There are, no doubt, other effects of machinery 
which are scriohs drtiwbacks to these advantages— 
sojne of them inherent in this mode of production, 
some of them partly or altogether due to the process 
of transition. Such are the gi’eat increase of the 
inequalities of fortune which results from the absorp¬ 
tion of all production by colossal manufactures, the 
unnatural muitiplicution and agglomeration of popu¬ 
lation they occasion, tlje sudden and disastrous fluc¬ 
tuations to which manufacturing industry is peculiarly 
liable, the evU efiects it frequently exorcises upon 
health, and the temptation to employ young children 
in its service. ‘All these points have given rise to 
much animated discussion, which it does not fall 
within the province of the present work to review ; 
but at aU events it is unquestionable that, for good or 
for evil, the invarialfle effect of modern machinery 
has been to increase the prominence of manufactures, 
to multiply the number of those engaged in them, 
and, therefore, in the opposition of tendencies that 
exists between tlfe agricultural and manufacturing 
classes, to incline the balance in favour of the latter. 

Beyond all other nations, England has been in this 
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I'ospecfc distinguished. Both in the intellectual and in 
the mechanical influences I have reviewed, she stands 
without a rival; for with, I think, the exception of 
Say, France has not produced any political ^ononyst 
of gieat original powers since Turgot ; and America, 
notwithstanding her rare mechanical genius, is as yet 
unable to boast of a Watt or a Stephenson. It is not 
surprising that a land which has (fttained this double 
supremacy, and which possesses at the same ^ime 
aliaost unlimited coal»mines, an unrivalled navy, and 
a government tjiat can never long resist the natural 
tendency of affairs, should be pre-eminently the land 
of manufactures. In no other efluntrj^ are the intel¬ 
lectual influences cosinected with them so powerful,; 
and the constant increase of the manufacturing po- 
' pulation is rapidly verifying, in a sense that should 
not be restricted to politics, the prediction of Mr. 
Cobden, that eventually ‘the towns must govern 
England.’' 

In the preceding examinatio:(j. of the ways*in which 
the successive evolutions of European industry have 
reflected or influenced the history of belief, I have 
often had occasion to refer to the different branches 
of political economy in their relatic*. to different 
aspects of industrial piygress. It remains ’ for me 
now to consider in a more general joint of view the 
^ theological consequences of this great science, which 
has probably done more than any other to reveal the 

' There are some striking, 200 to 100. During*the first 
tliough now rather ancient, thirty years of the century, 
statistics on this point in Bab- the population of England in- 
bage On Maciines, ch. i. In creased about fifty-one per 
1830, the non-cultivators were cent.; that of the great towns, 
in Italy as 31 to 100; in France, 123 per cent, 
as SO to 100; in England, as 
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true physiology of society. For although, political 
economists, and especially those of England, have 
often endeavoured to isolate the phenomena of wealth, 
all^uch attempts have proved entirely futile. Even 
Adam Smith lighted up an immense series of moral 
and social interests by his science. Malthufl, opening 
out the great question of population, immensely in¬ 
creased its range ;< and it is now impossible to be 
imbued with the leading writings on the subject 
without forming certain criteria.of excellence, certain 
general conceptions of the aim and laws of human 
progress, that cjinnot bo restricted to material 
interests. I shall endeavour, without entering into 
any minute detads, to sketch the general outlines of 
tlicse conceptions, and to show in what respects they 
harmonise or clash with theological notions. 

The first important consequence of political 
economy I have in some degree anticipated in the 
last chapter. It ii to contribute largely towards tho 
realisation of the great Christian conception of uni¬ 
versal peace. The history of the fortunes of that 
conception in the hands of theologians is profoundly 
melancholy. Though peace upon earth was at first 
proclaimed as* a main object of Christianity, and 
though for about three ceujurios the Christian dis¬ 
ciples displayed unwearied zeal and amazing heroism 
in advocating it, the sublime conception of a moral 
unity gradually faded away before the conception of 
a unity of ecclesiastical organisation, and for many 
centuries theologians were so far from contributing 
to the suppression of war, that they may be justly 
regarded as its fihief fomenters. Certain it is, that 
the period when the Catholic Church exercised a 
sujjreme ascendency, was also the period in wliich 
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Europe was most distracted by wars; and that the 
very few instances in which the clergy exerted their 
gigantic influence to suppress them, are more than 
counterbalanced by those in which they UKre the 
direct causes of the bloodshed. Indeed, th^ almost 
consecrated war by teaching that its issue was not 
the result of natural agencies, but of supernatural 
interposition. As the special sphefts of Providential 
action, it assumed a holy character, and success Ibe- 
came a proof, or at least a strong presumption, of 
right. Hence arose that union between the sacer¬ 
dotal and the military spirit which meets us in every 
page of history; the countless religpohs rites that 
were interwoven witti militaiy proceedings; the. 
legends of visible miracles deciding the battle ; the 
•trial by combat, which the clergy often wished* to 
suppress, but which nevertheless continued for 
centuries, because all classes regarded the issue as 
the judicial decision of the Deity. When these 
superstitions in some measure decayed, the rfiligious 
wars began. The bond of Catholic unity, which was 
entirely insufficient to prevent wars between Catholic 
nations, proved powerful enough to cause frightful 
convulsions when it was assailed; and one of the 
most faithful measures of the decay of theological 
influences has been the gradual cessation of the wars 
they produced. 

The inadequacy of theologicaf systems as a basis 
of European tranquillity having been clearly pfoved 
by the experience of many centuries, there arose in 
the eighteenth century a school which attempted to 
establish this tranquillity by a purely irftellectual pro¬ 
cess—^by giving intellectual pursuits and political 
principles a decisive predominance over the military 

VOL. II. A A 
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spirit. I allude to the French philosophers, who in 
this as in many other respects were simply endeavour¬ 
ing to realise in their own way one of the great ideal 
(inceptions of Christianity. They arose at a period 
well suited to the enterprise. Franc® was wearied, 
exhausted, and almost ruined by the long wars of 
Lewis XIV. The prestige tliat Conde and Turenue 
had cast upon the' French arms had perished beneath 
tht still greater genius of Marlborough. An intense 
intellectual life Itod arisen, accompanied by all the 
sanguine dreams of youth. Voltaire, after coquetting 
for a short time, with the military spirit, threw him¬ 
self cordially into<the cause of peace. He employed 
aU his amazing abilities and all his unrivalled influ¬ 
ence to discredit war, and, with the assistance of his 
followers, succeeded in establishing the closest union 
between the intellects of France and England, and in 
replacing the old theological and military antipathy 
by the syriipathy of common aspirations. 

But*^ a few years passed away and all this was 
changed. The iniquitous war against the French 
Revolu'tion into which Pitt suffered his country 
to plunge, and the pernicious genius of Napoleon, 
evoked all < the reactionary influences in Europe, 
revived the military spirit in its full intensity, and 
plunged the greater part of the civilised world into 
the agonies of a deadly struggle. 

There can, I' think, be little doubt that there io 
a tendency in civilisation to approximate towards the 
ideal of the French philosophers. It can hardly be 
questioned that the advance of intellectual culture 
produces a de^sline of the military spirit, and that the 
cohesion resulting from a community^ of principles 
and intellectual tendencies is slowly superseding 
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artificial pSlitical combinations. But, at the same 
time it is no less certain that the bond of intellec¬ 
tual sympathy alone is far too weak to restrain the 
action of opposing passions, and it was reserved for 
political economy to supply a stronger and more 
permanent principle of unity. 

This principle is an enlightened self-interest. For¬ 
merly, as I have said, the interesis of nations were 
supposed to be diametrically opposed. The w^lth 
that was added to one, was necessarily taken from an¬ 
other ; and all commerce was a kind of balance, in 
which a gain on'one ^ide implied a corresponding loss 
on the opposite one. Every blow^hat was strack to 
the prosperity of one.nation was of advantage to the 
rest, for it diminished the number of those among 
,whom the wealth of the wdrld was to be divij^ed. 
Religion might indeed interpose and tell men that 
they ought not to rejoice in the misfortunes of 
others, and that they should subor^nats' their inte¬ 
rests to higher considerations ; but still ehclv people, 
as far as it followed its selfish interests, was hostile 
to its neighbourand even in the best ages the 
guiding principles of large bodies of men are almost 
always selfish. Independently of th^ many wars 
that were directly occasioned by a desire to alter com¬ 
mercial relations, there was a constant smouldering 
ill-feeling created by the sense of habitual antago- 
"nism, which the slightest diffeftnte kindled into a 
flame. 

For this great evil political economy is tUb only 

• Even Voltaire said, * Telle ses voisins. ^ . . 11 est clair 
est la condition homaine, que qn’un pays ne pent g;a(;iier sans 
eouhaiter la grandeur de son qu’un autre perd.’ phil., 

pays c’est souhaiter du mal A art. Patrie.) 

A a 2 
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corrective. It teaches, in the first place, that the 
notion that a commercial nation can only prosper by 
the loss of its neighbour, is essentially false. It 
teaches ^till farther that each nation has a direct 
interest in the prosperity of that with which it trades, 
just as a shopman has an interest in the wealth of his 
customers. It teaches too that the diflerent markets 
of the world are si closely connected, that it is quite 
impossible for a serious derangement to take place 
in any one of them without its evil effects vibrating 
through all; and that, in the present condition of 
Europe, commeipial ties are so numerous, and the 
interests of nations, so closely interwoven, that war 
,is usually an evil even to the victor. Each successive 
developement of political economy has brought these 
truths into clearer relief, and in proportion to their 
diffusion must be the antipathy to war, the desire to 
restrict it, when it does break out, as far as possible 
to those whb are »actually engaged, and the hostility 
to all who fiave provoked it. Every fresh commercial 
enterprise is therefore an additional guarantee of 
peace. 

I know that, in the present day, when Europe is 
Buffering to an almost unexampled extent from the 
disquietude resulting from ^ the conflict between op¬ 
posing principles and unequal civilisations, specula¬ 
tions of this kihd must appear to many unreal and 
utopian. Most assutedly, as long as nations tolerate' 
mbnarchs who, resting upon the traditions of an effete 
theocracy, regard their authority as of divine right, 
and esteem it their main duty to arrest by force the 
political dovelofiements of civilisation, so long must 
standing armies and wars of opinion continue. Nor 
would the most sanguine political economist venture 
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to predict a time in which the sword would be alto¬ 
gether unknown. The explosions of passion are not 
always restrained by the most evident ties of interest; 
exceptional circumstances counteract general'tendeh- 
cies; and commerce, which links ci’idlised commu¬ 
nities in a bond of unity, has ever forced her way 
among barbarians by bloodshed ^nd by tyranny. 
But in order to justify the prospect of a great and 
profound change in the relations of Buropean nations, 
it is only necessary tb make two postulates. The 
first is, that the industrial element which, in spite of 
legislative restrictions and militarjr ^er.turbations, is 
advancing every year with accelerated rapidity, is 
destined one day to Become the dominant influence' 
in pohdcs. The second is, that those principles of 
•political economy which are now acknowledged to be 
true by everyone who has studied them, will one day* 
be realised as axioms by the masses. Anjid the com¬ 
plications and elaborations of civilisation, the derang¬ 
ing influence of passion, whethoi»for good or for evil, 
becomes continually less, and interest becomes more 
and more the guiding influence, not perhaps of indi¬ 
viduals, but of communities. In proportion to the 
commercial and industrial advancement*of a nation, 
its interests become favourable to peace, and the love 
of war is in consequence diminished. When there¬ 
fore the different states of Europe are closely inter¬ 
woven by commercial interests, when the classes who 
represent those interests have become the guiding 
power of the state, and when they are fully penetrated 
with the truth that war in any quartei^is detrimental 
to their prosperity, a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe will'have been attained, if not perfect, at 
least far stronger than any which either religion or 
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philanthropy has yet realised. In anch a condition 
of commercial activity, and in such a condition of 
public knowledge, a political tranaformation would 
necessarily ensue, and the principal causes of present 
jjerturbations would be eliminated. At the same 
time two kindred movements which I htive already 
noticed—the recognition of the principle of the rights 
of ,pationalitieB as the basis of political morality, 
and the growing ascendency of intellectual pursuits 
diminishing the admiration of military glory—would 
consolidate the interests of peace.- Many years must 
undoubtedly clap^ before such a condition of society 
can be attained; torrents of blood must yet be shed 
before the political obstacles shall have been re¬ 
moved, before the nationalities which are still writhing 
beneath a foreign yoke shall have been relieved, and be¬ 
fore advancing knowledge shall have finally destroyed 
those theological doctrines concerning the relations 
betwe^ sovereigns and nations which are the basis 
of some of the wor^i tyrannies that are cursing man¬ 
kind ;' hut as surply as civilisation advances, so surely 
must the triumph come. Liberty, industry, and peace 
are in modem societies indissolubly connected, and 
their ultimate ascendency depends upon a movement 
which may be retarded, bubeaunot possibly be arrested. 

It should bf) observed, too, that while the nations 
which arc most. de(voted to industrial enterprise arp 
the most wealthy and the most pacific, they are also, 
as a general rule, those which are most likely to wield 
the greatest power in war. This, as Adam Smith 
has acutely qjwerved, is one of the most important 
differences between ancient and modern societies. 
Formerly, when war depended almost 'entirely upon 
* Written in 1863. 
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unaided valour, the militar 7 position of a rich nation 
was usually unfavourable ; for while its wealth ener¬ 
vated its character and attracted the cupidity of its 
neighbours, it did not in the hour of strife furnish it 
with advantages at all commensurate with tltese evils. 
Hence the ruin of Carthage, Corinth, and'Tyro, the 
great centres of commercial activity among the an¬ 
cients. Since, however, the invention of gunpowder 
and the elaboration of military machinery, war has . 
become in a great measure dependent upon mecliani- 
cal genius, and above all upon financial prosperity, 
and the tendency of the balance of power is there¬ 
fore to incline steadily to the natidns^that are most 
interested in the preservation of peace. 

The influence political economy exercises in uniting 
different communities by the bond of a common 
interest, is also felt in the relations between th6 dif¬ 
ferent classes of the same community. It is indeed 
no exaggeration to say, that a wide diffusion of tlie 
principles of the science is absolutely, essential, if 
democracy is to be other than a»fearfiil evil. "Por when 
the masses of the poor emerge.from the torpor of 
ignorance, and begin keenly to examine their po.sition 
in the gradations of society, property is almost certain 
to strike them as an anomaly and an ftijustice. Prom 
the notion that all men*are bom free and equal, they 
will very speedily pass to the conviption that all men 
are born with the same title tq the goods that ale in 
the world. Paley may have been wrong in regarding 
general utility as the ultimate basis of the fights of 
property, but most assuredly no other will obtain the 
respect of those who, themselves^ struggling with 
poverty, have obtained a supreme authority in the 
state. The long series of measures directly or in- 
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directly infringing on the rights of properfy that hare 
disgraced the democracy of France,* and the notion 
of the natural hostility of capital and labour which is 
so general among the labouring classes on the Conti- 
neht, ard sufBcient to cause a profound disquietude to 
those who have convinced themselves that democracy 
is the ultimate form of political developement. Poli¬ 
tical economy, an^ poUtical economy alone, can 
remedy the evil. It does not indeed teach the 
optimism or the fatalism that some have imagined, 
and there can be little question that its ascendency 
must give 'in many respects nqw directions to the 
channel of wealth, ,repre8sing forms of expenditure 
which have long been regarded @,8 peculiarly hononr- 
lible, and which will be regarded in a very different 
light when they are universally acknowledged to be 
useless or detrimental to society.* Nor does it teach 

' There is a full description by the use. Were the sums 
of these in Ot.'ovalisr’s Let- expended in these ways de- 
tres sur V Organisation da Tra- voted to productive sources, 
vail —a very able, and, ison- they would, after each such 
sidering that it was written in employment, be reproduced, 
1848, a very courageous book. and become again available 
The main interest of the for the purposes of society; 
))(>or is that as large a proper- and those who now gain their 
tion as possible o^the national living in supplying what is 
wealth should be converted into useless to mankind would be- 
eapital, or, in other words, take themselves to the enlarged 
diverted from unproductive to field of productive enterprise, 
juoductive channels.' Wealth But this train of reasoning 
in the form of diamond^ or should be corrected by the 
gold ornaments, retained only following considerations : Ist, 
fur ostentation, has no effect wealth is a mean, and not an 
upon wages. Wealth expended end, its end being happiness j 
in feasts or pageants does un- and therefore mere accumula- 
doubtedlydireetly benefit those tion, with no further object, is 
who fiimish them, d>ut is of plainly irrational. Some mc^es 
no ultimate good to the com- of expenditure (such as public 
munity, because the purchased amusements) which rank very 
article perishes unproductively low indeed when judged by 
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that the iifterests of rich and ^or are identical in snch 
a sense that the wages of the workman and the profits 
of his employer must rise and fall together, the fact 
being rather the reverse. Nor, again, that ^ gov^;m- 
ment is altogether impotent in regulating the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth, for the laws of succession and the 
direction given to taxation have in this respect a 
gigantic influence. What, howewer, it does prove is, 
that the wages of the labourer depend so necesaarily 
upon the proportion Ijetween the sum that is provided 
for the payment of labour, and the number of those 
among whom it i^ divided, that, all direct efibrts 
of the government to cause the permanent elevation 
of wages are, in the pnd, prejudicial to the very cla^ 
they are intended to benefit. It proves that the ma¬ 
terial prosperity of the working classes depends upon 
the increase of capital being more rapid than that of 
population, and that this can only be ensured, on tile 
one hand, by the continence of the Jaboifrer guarding 
against excessive multiplication, and, on the other 

one test, rank very high when of men is the ostentation that 
judged by the other. The in- accompanies them; so that the 
tensity, and the wide diffusion expenditure which directly is 
of enjoyment they produce, unproductive may indirectly 
compensate for their transi- be highly productive. Besides 
ence. 2nd. There is such a this, we should consider the 
thing as immaterial production, effects of sudden outbursts of 
Expenditure in the domain of luxury at different periods of 
art or science, which adds no- history arfd its different* in- 
thing to the material wealth fluenses* upon morals. So 
of the community, may not stated, the question of the 
only produce enjoyment, but most advantageous expenditure 
may bwome the source of en- is extremely complicated, and 
joyment and improvement for varies much with different cir- 
all future time. 3rd. The great cnmstances. As a general rule, 
incentive to production is the however, political economy 
desire to rise to the higher tends to repress the luxury of 
ranks, and the great attraction ostentation, 
of those ranks to the majority 
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Land, by the,fullest encouragement of jbroduction, 
■wLich implies the perfect protection of capitalists ; for 
he who has no assurance that he may retain what he 
has accumulated, will either never accumulate, or will 
conceal Lap property unproductively. In other words, 
political economy demonstrates,beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that if the property of the rich were confis¬ 
cated and divided 2 ,mong the poor, the measure would 
in tl)p end be the most fearful catastrophe that could 
befall the latter. 

Xhis great truth, that, in a financial point of 
view, withTa very few exception^ each nation, trade, 
or profession is inljprested in the prosperity of every 
other, has been growing clearer and clearer with 
each new developement of political economy,* and 
cannot fail to exercise fit vast moral influence upon 
society. For though concurrence of action based 
S'olely upon community of interests, considered in 
itself, has ko mpral value, its effect in destroying 
some of the principal causes of dissension is extremely 
important. And, ind&ed, human nature is so consti¬ 
tuted, that it is impossible for bodies of men to work 
together under the sense of a common interest with¬ 
out a warm feeling of amity arising between them. 
Common aims and hopes knit them together by a 
bond of sympathy. Each ilian becomes accustomed 
to act with a view to the welfare of others, and a 
union of affeotions-usi rally replaces or consecrates the ' 


• At least till Say, whose 
Tkhrie des Debouchis (directed 
against the notion of a ‘ uui- 
rorssl ^Int,’ whiclt was main¬ 
tained m France by Sismondi 
and in England by Malthas) 
may be regarded as the highest 


demonstration of the truth. The 
first writer who intimated the 
identity of the interests of 
nations engaged in commerce 
was probably Dudley North, 
in his famous yrork on coio- 
merce, published in 1691. 
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nnion of interests. The sentiment thns evoked is 
nndonbtedly a moral sentiment; and if it is not so 
powerful as that which is elicited by agencies appeal¬ 
ing directly to enthusiasm, it is more genfsral, njore 
uniform, and perhaps, on the whole, not'less bene¬ 
ficial to mankind. 

It would be easy to show that political economy, 
by revealing the true causes of^ational prosperity, 
has efiected, or is effecting, a considerable alteration 
in many of our moral judgments Such, for example, 
is the change in the relative position in the moral 
scale of prodigality and avarice, of youthful indiscre¬ 
tions, and of imprudent marria^s ; and such too are 
tile impoi^ant modifications introduced into the cop- 
ccption of charity by the njritings of Defoe, of Ricci, 
and of Malthus. It will, however, be sufficient for 
my present purpose, to indicate the predominating 
bias which these speculations produce, in order to 
ascertain the class of opinions and th^j;one of philo¬ 
sophy they are most likely to .favour. On* this point 
there can be little doubt. It has been again and again 
recognised that political economy represents the 
extreme negation of asceticism. 

What may be termed the ascetic and the industrial 
philosophies have at alj times formed two of the most 
important divisions of human opinions; and as each 
brings with it a vast train of moral and iutellsctual. 
consequences, their history touches almost every 
branch of intellectual progress. The watchword of 
the first philosophy is mortification ; the watchword 
of the second is developement. The first seeks to 
diminish, and the second to multiply, desires ; the 
first, acknowledging happiness as a condition of the 
mind, endeavours to attain it by acting directly on the 
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mind, the seoend by acting on surrounding circum- 
stances. The first, giving a greater intensity to the 
emotions, produces the most devoted men; the second, 
regulating the combined action of society, produces 
the highest social level. The first has proved most 
congenial to the Asiatic and Egyptian civilisations, 
and the second to the civilisations of Europe. 

From the beginiftng of the fourth century, when 
the monastic system was first introduced from Egypt 
into Christendom,' until near the Reformation, the 
ascetic theory was everywhere predominant. The 
movement that wss provoked by the examples of 
St. Antony and* St. *PachomiuB, and by the writings 
of St. Jerome aiid St. Basil, received its full organi¬ 
sation about two centuries later from St. Benedict. 
The Crusades and St. Bernard produced the military 
Orders; the teaching of St. Bruno, the Carthusians; 
thfe religious struggle of the thirteenth century, the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Carmelites ;• the con¬ 
flict of the^Reformatioi^. the Theatines and the Jesuits. 
With the exception of the last century, during which 
some opposition had arisen to the monks, this long 
space of time represents the continuous elevation 


' The Therapeutts mentioned 
by Philo (De Viid Contempla- 
tivd) were probably pagans; 
and, indeed, in Asia apd Africa 
the monastic typo has always 
existed, and has sssumeti foVms 
very similar to that among 
Christians^ The horrible mace¬ 
rations of the Buddhists rival 
those of any Christian sect, and 
the antipathy to the |air sex is 
nearly as greatamongme pagan 
as among the Christian ancho¬ 
rites. Some pagan religionists 
of Siam made it a rule never to 


keep hens, because those ani¬ 
mals are of the female sex. 
(Bayle, NouvelUt Lettres, lettre 
xxi.) Some Christians of Syria, 
with equal wisdom, resolved 
never to eat the flesh of any 
female animal. (Rid.) 

* The Carmelites had existed 
before upon Mount Carmel, and 
had even traced their oripn to 
the prophet Elijah ; but they 
were transferred to Europe, re¬ 
organised, and greatly multi¬ 
plied in the thirteenth century. 
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of the ascetic principle as the supreme type with 
which all forms of heroism naturally assimilated or 
coalesced. 

If we compare this period with the last tjiree cpn- 
turies, the contrast is very evident. -Formerly, 
asceticisi^ represented the highest point of moral 
dignity, and in exact proportion as a society was 
stimulated towards its conceptioh of excellence the 
monasteries were multiplied. At present, the -aboli¬ 
tion of monasteries ia an invariable concomitant of an 
advancing civilisation, the immediate consequence 
of every important* movement of ^national progress. 
Protestantism was the first great protest against 
asceticism ; but the process of confiscation which it 
initiated in the sixteenth century, and which was then 
regarded as the most hoi-rible sacrilege, has -since 
been imitated by almost every Catholic government 
in Europe. Not only Prance, at a time when sfie 
had repudiated Catholicism, but -eveif Austria and 
Spain have pursued this course. No less •than 184 
monasteries were suppressed, and ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty to the value of more than two millions of florins 
confiscated, by Joseph II. of Austria: 3,000 monas¬ 
teries are said to have been suppressed in Europe 
between 1830 and 1835; 187 in Poland, in 1841.' 
And these acts, as well as those which have recently 
taken place in Italy, have been, foh the most part, 
* elicited by no scandals on the par€ of the monks, but 
were simply the expression of a public opinion which 
regarded the monastic life as essentially contemptible 
and disgraceful. 

Of this industrial civilisation, poBtical economy is 
the intelleqtual expression ; and it is not too much to 

* Montalembert, Moines ^Occident, lutrod. pp. 199, 200 
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Bay, that it famishes a complete theory of human 
progress directly opposed to the theory of asceticism. 
According to its point of view, the basis of all intel- 
lec^al an^ social developement is wealth; for as long 
as men are so situated that all ate obliged to labour 
for their Sustenance, progress is impossible,^ An ac¬ 
cumulation of capital is therefore the first step of 
civilisation, and this accumulation depends mainly on 
the multiplication of wants. When the inhabitants 
of any country are contented with what is barely sufli- 
cient for the support of Ufe, they will only perform 
the minimum of Jabonr; they will make no steady 
and sustained ‘ efibrts to ameliorate their condition, 
a;tid, as they wifi place little of no restraint upon 
multiplication, their numbers increasing more rapidly 
than •■the means of sustenance, the most fHghtfuI 
sufiering must ensue. To raise that people from its 
barbarism, the first essential is to make it discon¬ 
tented with iCs condition. As soon as the standard 
of its necessities is raised, as soon as men come to 
regard as necessaries a certain measure of the com¬ 
forts of Ufe, habits of parsimony and self-restraint 
will be formed, and material progress will begin. 
But it is impoGsible for men by these means to satisfy 
their wants. The horizon of their ambition continually 
recedes. Each desire that is accomplished produces 
many others, and'thus new exertions are elicited, and 
the progress of society secured. In the atmosphere 
of luxury that increased wealth produces, refined 
tastes, perceptions of beauty, inteUectual aspirations 
appear. Faculties that were before dormant are 
evoked, new directions are given to human energies, 
and, under the impulse of the desire for wealth, men 
arise to supply each new want that wealth has pro- 
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duced. Hence, for the most part, .arise art and 
literature, and science, and all the refinements and 
elaborations of civilisation, and all the inventions that 
have alleviated the sufferings or multiplied the en- 
jojrments of mankind. And the same pripciple that 
creates civihsation creates liberty, and regulates and 
sustains morals. The poorer classes, as wealth, and 
consequently the demand for th^ir labour, have in¬ 
creased, cease to be the helpless tools of their masters. ■ 
Slavery, condemned.by poUtioal economy, graduallj 
disappears. The stigma that attached to labour is 
removed. War is Repressed as a folly, arid despotism 
as an invJ,sion of the rights of property. The sense 
of common interest^ unites the different sections of 
mankind, and the conviction that each nation should 
direct its energies to that ft)rm of produce for which 
it is naturally most suited, effects a division of labour 
which renders each dependent upon the others. Under 
the influence of industrial occupg,tion«, passions are 
lepressed, the old warlike habits are ddhtr^yed, a re¬ 
spect for law, a consideratioh for the interests of 
others, a sobriety and perseverance of character arc 
inculcated. Integrity acquires a new value, and 
dissipation a new danger. The tasje is formed to 
appreciate the less intense but more equable enjoy¬ 
ments, and the standarH of excellence being rectified 
by the measure of utility, a crowd»of imaginarj vir¬ 
tues and vices which ignoranse had engendered pass 
silently away. 

This, or something like this, is the schemb of pro¬ 
gress which political economy reveals. It differs 
essentially from the schemes of most moralists in the 
fact that its. success depends not upon any radical 
change in the nature of mankind, not upon any of 
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those movemants of enthusiasm which are always 
transient in their duration and restricted in their 
sphere, but simply upon the diffusion of knowledge. 
Taking human nature with all its defects, the in¬ 
fluence o^ An enlightened self-interest first of all upon 
the actions and afterwards upon the ch^acter of 
mankind, is shown to be sufficient to construct the 
whole edifice of cirilisation; and if that principle 
were jyithdrawn, all would crumble in the dust. The 
emulations, the jealousies, the conflicting sentiments, 
the insatiable desires of mankind, have all their place 
in the economy of^ life, and each successive devolope- 
ment of human progress is evolved from Iheir play 
and from their cbllision. Wlien therefore the ascetic, 
proclaiming the utter depravity of mankind, seeks 
to extirpate his most ntitural passions, to crush the 
expansion of his faculties, to destroy the versatility 
of his tastes, and to arrest the flow and impulse of 
his nature, heeis stjuking at the very force and energy 
of civilisatioh. Hence the dreary, sterile torpor that 
characterised those ages in which the ascetic principle 
has been supreme, while the civilisations which have 
attained the highest perfection have been those of 
ancient Greece^and modem Europe, which were most 
opposed to it. 

It is curious to observe* by what very different 
procjssos the antipathy to asceticism was arrived at 
in these two periods. ' In the first it is to be ascribed 
mainly to the sense of the harmony of complete de- 
velopembnt, and above all to the passionate admira¬ 
tion of physical beauty which art contributed largely 
to sustain. The utatues of the most lovely, were then 
placed among the statues of the goddesses, and the 
athletic games made the symmetry and beauty of 
the manly frame the highest type of perfection. ‘ A 
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perfect mind in a perfect body ’ was the ideal of the 
philosopher, and the latter was considered almost 
a condition of the former. Harmonious sustained 
manhood, without disproportion, or anomaly, or 
eccentricity—that godlike type in which the same 
divine energy seems to thrill with equal force through 
every faculty of mind and body, the majesty of a 
single power never deranging the* balance or im¬ 
pairing the symmetry of the whole, was probftbly 
more keenly appreciated and more frequently ex¬ 
hibited in ancient Greece than in any sjicceeding 
civilisation.) 

Among the modems, on the other h 9 ,nd, the law of 
developement has beeft much more social than indi- • 
vidual, and depends, as we huve seen, on the growth 
•of the industrial element. If we examine the histbiy 
of the last few centuries, since the Italian republics, 
revived commerce on a large scale, or since the Por¬ 
tuguese for the first time founded *a groat colonial 
empire in the interests of industrial enterpnse,* we 
find that these interests have been steadily becoming 
supreme in all war, legislation, and diplomacy, and 
that the philosophy of utility, which is the most 
faithful expression of the industrial spiritf has attained 
a corresponding place insthe sphere of thought. It 

' Among the ancients the conquest, "fhe substitution* of 
t’henician colonics, and a few the indusfrial for the military 
others of less importance, were colonial system is one of the 
no doubt commercial, but the important changes in histoiy, 
immense majority were due and on the whole, perhaps, it 
either to the love of migration cannot be better dated than 
natural to a barbarous people, from the P^uguese colonial 
or to an excess of population, empire, whi^ Vasco di Gama 
or to a desire ^hen vanquished founded, and Albuquerque con- 
to escape servitude, or to a fear solidated, 
of invasion, or to the spirit of 

TOh. II. fi B 
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is supported by the ascendency of tie inductive 
philosophy, which has always concentrated its efforts 
chiefly on material advantages. It is supported by 
the rapid difiusion through all classes of habits of 
thought'derived from political life, which is the con¬ 
sequence of the extension of political Uljerty. It is 
supported too by the investigations of those great 
moralista who sihce Cumberland have been mainly 
employed in proving that virtue is a condition of 
happiness, from which men have illogically, but not 
unnaturally, inferred, that that which has no utility 
can have no moral value.* « 

The immense iiliportance of utilitarianism in cor- 
. recting the evils of fanaticisne., in calling into action 
the faculties which asceticism had petrified, and in 
furmshing a simple, universal principle of life, haa 
^ been clearly shown. Its capability of coalescing with 
received theological doctrines can hardly be doubtful 
to those ,wIio 1-emember that Paley made it the 
corner-'stone of hi§ moral philosophy, maintaining 
that a hope of future reward was the natural prin¬ 
ciple of virtue. Indeed, one of the few political 
economists who have endeavoured to give their 
science a theological complexion, has argued that the 
laws of economical and ,of religious progress are 
identical, being self-denial for an end.* At the same 
tilne, the defects of such a system are sufficiently 

* A great political economist, on dans quelque autre mortifi- 
in a .work which has now cation nuisible a lui-m6me, 
become very rare, says, ‘ Toute inutile aux autres, et qua son 
vertu qui n’a pas I’utilit^ Dieu mtoe doit rcgarder en 
pour objet immAJiat me parait pitiA’ (J. B. Say, OUne, p. 
futile, ridicule, pareille a cetto 81.) 

perfection de Talapoin qui • Perin, La Bichesse dan$ 
consiste i se tenir sur un seul les SocUtes chrSiiennet. 
pied plueienre annies de suite, 
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manifest, and tLey are in a great measure also the de¬ 
fects of rationalism. Utility is, perhaps, the highest 
motive to which reason can attain. The sacrifice of 
enjoyments and the endurance of sufferings»hecome 
rational only when some compensating advantage 
can be expected. The conduct of that Turkish 
atheist,* who, believing that death was an eternal 
sleep, refused at the stake to utter the recantation 
which would save his life, replying to every remon¬ 
strance, ‘Although tlKBre is no ."ecompenso to be 
looked for, yet the love of truth constrainoth me to 
die in its defence,’ in the eye of rea*)n is an inexpli¬ 
cable folly; and it is only by appe^Jing to a far 
higher faculty that it Appears in its true light as one 
of the loftiest forms of virtue. It is from the moral 
•or religious faculty alone that we obtain the concep¬ 
tion of the purely disinterested. This is, indeed, tho 
noblest thing we possess, the celestial spark that is 
within us, tlie impress of the divine Images the prin¬ 
ciple of every heroism. Where it is not developed, 
the civilisation, however high may be its general 
average, is maimed and mutilated. 

In the long scries of transformations we have re¬ 
viewed, there are two which have beell eminently 
favourable to this, the heroic side of human naturtf. 
The substitution of the philosophical^ conception of 
truth, for its own sake, for the theological conceptidh 
of the guilt of error, has been in this respect a clear 
gain ; and the political movement which has resulted 
chiefly from the introduction of the spirit of rational¬ 
ism into politics, has produced, and ^s producing, 
some of the most splendid instances of self-sacrifice. 

> Mahomet Effendi. See Bayle, Pensees iwerses, | 182. 

B B 2 
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On the whol?, however, it can hardly be doubted, 
that the general tendency of these influences is 
unfavourable to j^nthusiasm, and that both in actions 
atod in Spocnlations this tendency is painfully visible. 
With a far higher level of average excellence than in 
former times, our age exhibits a marked decline in 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, in the appreciation of the 
more poetical or religious aspect of our nature. The 
history of self-sacrifice during the last 1800 years, has 
been mainly the history of the action of Christianity 
upon the'World. Ignorance and error have, no doubt, 
often directed the heroic spirit into wrong channels, 
and have sometimes oven made it a cause of great 
' evil to mankind; but it is the moral type and beauty, 
the enlarged conceptions and persuasive power of the 
Christian faith, that have, during many centuries, 
chiefly called it into being. The power of Chris¬ 
tianity in this respect can only cease with the anni¬ 
hilation of the moral nature of mankind ; but there 
are periods in which it is comparatively low. The 
decay of tho old spirit of lo 3 'alty, tho destruction 
of asceticism, and the re.striction of tho sphere 
of charity, which has necessarily resulted from 
the increased elaboration of material civilisation, 
represent successive encroachments on tho field of 
self-sacrifice which have been very imperfectly com¬ 
pensated, and ha ve: given our age a mercenary, vena’, 
and unhoroic character, that is deeply to bo de¬ 
plored. A healthy civilisation implies a double ac¬ 
tion—the action of great bodies of men moving with 
the broad str^m of their age, and eventually govern¬ 
ing their leaders ; and the action of men of genius or 
heroism upon the masses, raising them to a higher 
level, supplying them with nobler motives or more 
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comprehensive principles, and modifyingl though not 
altogether directing, the general current. The first 
of these forms of action is now exhibited in great 
perfection. The second has but little influence in 
practice, and is almost ignored in speculation. The 
gradual evjlution of societies, the organised action 
of great communities under the impulse of utilitarian 
motives, is Eidmirably manifested; but great indi¬ 
vidualities act seldom and feebly upon the •world. 
At the same time, the* history of (Speculative philo¬ 
sophy exhibits a corresponding tone. There has 
always been an intinlate connection between utili¬ 
tarianism and those systems of metaphysics which 
greatly restrict and curtail the original powers of our 
nature, regarding the human mind as capable only of 
•eceiving, arranging, and transforming ideas tSat 
come to it from without. Those who hold that all 
our ideas are derived from sensation, will always, if 
they are consistent, make utility the ultimate prin¬ 
ciple of •virtue, because by their system they can 
never rise to the conception of the purely disin¬ 
terested ; * and, on the other hand, it will be usually 
found that the sensual school and the materialism 
which it has produced, have arisen in pSriods when 
the standard of motives •wws low, and when heroism 
and pure enthusiasm had but little jnfluence. Id 
o^r present absolute ignorance /)f,the immedia^* 
causes of life, and of the nature and limits of mind 

• 

' As Hadame de Stael said, nos ideas 4 dos sensations ’ 
‘La morale fondie sur Tin- (VAUemagne). I believe all 
tArSt, si fortement prdchAe par who are convmant with the 
les teivains fran 9 ais du der- h'story of philosophy will ac- 
nier siAcle, est dans nne con- knowledge this to be profoand])r 
nexion intime tfvec la mAta- true, 
physique, qui attribue toutes 
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and matter, •this consideration furnishes perliaps the 
most satisfactory arguments in favour of spiritualism; 
and it is as an index of the moral condition of the 
age th#t the prevalence of cither spiritualism or 
materiaKsm is especially important. At present, the 
tendency towards the latter is too manifest to escape 
the notice of any attentive observer. That great 
reaction against the materialism of the last century, 
whJoh was represented by the ascendency of German 
and Scotch philosophies in- England, and by the 
revival of Cartesianism in France^ which produced in 
art a renewed iadmiration for Gothic architecture; 
in literature, the* substitution of a school of poetry 
appealing powerfully to the passions and the imagi¬ 
nation, for the frigid ^intellectualism of Pope or of 
Vftltaire; and in religion, the deep sense of sin, dis 
played in different forms both by the early Evan¬ 
gelicals and by the early Tractarians, is everywhere 
disappearjiig. 'In England, the philosophy of ex- 
perienfce, pushed tgi the extremes of Hume, and re¬ 
presented by the ablest living philosopher in Europe, 
has been rising with startling rapidity to authority, 
and has now almost acquired an ascendency in specu¬ 
lation. IntFrance, the reaction against spiritualism 
and the tendency towa’ ds avowed materialism, as 
represented by th( writings of Comte,* of Renan, and 
• ' 

’ It is indeed tffuel' that a has adduced this principle to 
first principle of the Positive show that Positivism is un- 
schoo^ is the assertion that the affected by arguments against 
limit of human faculties is the materialism. As a matter of 
study of the successions of fact, however, the leading Posi- 
phenomena, an^ that we are tivists have been avowed ma- 
therefore incapable of ascer- terialists; the negation of the 
taining their causes ; and M. existence of metaphysics as a 
Littr^, in his preface to the science distinct from physi- 
recent edition of Comte’s works, ology, which is one of their 
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of Taine, are scarcely less powerful than at the close 
of the last century; while, under the guidance of 
Schopenhauer and of Buchner, even Germany itself, 
so long the chosen scat of metaphysics, is adwancii^ 
with no faltering steps in the same career. 

This is *he shadow resting upon the otherwise 
brilliant picture the histoiy of Bationalism presents. 
The destruction of the belief in witchcraft and of 
religious persecution, the decay of those gh?Lstly 
notions concerning future punisl ments, which for 
centuries diseased, the imaginations and embittered 
the chanM^ters of men, the emancipation of suffer¬ 
ing nationalities, the abolition of the belief in the 
guilt of error, which p&ralysed the intelltetual, and of 
the asceticism, which paralysed the material, progress 
of mankind, may be justly regarded as among *the 
greatest triumphs of civilisation; but when we look; 
back to the cheerful alacrity with which, in some 
former ages, men sacrificed all their*material and in¬ 
tellectual interests to what they Relieved to be right, 
and when wo realise the unclouded assurance that 
was their reward, it is impossible to deny that we 
have lost something in our progress. 

cardinal doctrines, implies, or, in a very clear and able little 
all but implies, mainri.ilism; book, 'died Le MaUrialisme 
and the tendency of their school conte^r^nrai^, by Paul Janet, 
Jjias, I think, of late years been a wrilm on whom (since SaiAet 
steadily to substitute direct died) the defence of Spiritual- 
negations for scepticism. There ism in Prance seems to have 
are some good remarks on this mainly devolved. 




